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CHAPTEE   I. 


SQUIRE     HARKNESS  S    FORTUNES. 


At  the  head  of  an  avenue  of  line  old  oaks  stood  a  stone- 
luiilt  mansion,  overlooking  one  of  the  finest  sporting  countries 
in  England.  The  terraced  gardens,  trim  and  well  kept,  were 
l)Ounded  on  one  side  hy  a  smoothly  running  trout  stream, 
where  gleaming  silvery  fish  might  l^e  seen  darting  away  at 
the  approach  of  any  intruder  on  their  privacy.  A  charming 
piece  of  woodland  scenery  lay  immediately  around  the  house, 
though  the  country  beyond  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
pasturage,  in  large,  stiffly-fenced  meadows.  Sinuous  streams 
intersected  it  here  and  there,  and  cattle  grazed,  not  "  upon 
a  thousand  hills,"  but  upon  many  thousands  of  acres  of  rich, 
lush  grass,  and  man}'  a  score  stones  of  Christmas  beef  was 
then,  all  unconsciously,  preparing  itself  for  Noel-tide  feasters 
and  revellers.  It  was  late  October,  and,  with  the  autumn 
brown  on  the  leaves  and  the  gentle  death  of  the  summer 
flowers,  hunting  men  were  girding  on  their  armour  for  the 
coming  fray.  The  clock  above  the  old  greystone  stables 
chimed  the  hour  of  two,  and  the  grooms  and  helpers  were 
just  getting  busy  again  after  their  midday  meal,  when  the 
clatter  of   horses'  feet  upon  the  bridge  spanning  the  little 
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river  in  front  of  the  house,  prepared  them  to  '  receive  cavah-y." 
A  minute  later  and  their  master  and  young  mistress,  Squire 
Harkness  and  his  daughter,  rode  through  the  shrubbery  and 
into  the  stable-yard. 

The  Squire,  stout  of  build,  with  rosy  gills  and  abundant 
white  curling  hair,  was  the  heaa  Ideal  of  an  English  country 
gentleman.  Little  past  the  prime  of  life,  happy-looldng  and 
good-humoured,  his  fresh,  clean-shaved  face  brought  sunshine 
with  it  wherever  it  went.  Best  of  good  landlords,  he  was 
adored  by  his  tenantry  ;  and,  charitable  to  a  fault,  the  poor 
of  the  surrounding  country  blessed,  and  had  sound  cause  to 
bless,  his  name. 

"  A  good  old  Englisli  gentleman. 
One  of  the  olden  time," 

was  a  description  which  might  well  have  been  written  for 
Squire  Harkness.     A  bold,  hard  rider  in  his  younger  days,  he 

was  still 

"  A  rum  im  to  follow, 
A  bad  'un  to  beat." 

over  any  country.  Few  men  at  sixty-five,  ride  as  they  rode  at 
thirty ;  but,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  country,  a  cool 
head,  and  nerves  of  steel,  it  was  still  "a  cold  day"  when 
the  Squire  "got  left,"  to  use  a  Yankee  colloquialism,  however 
hard  hounds  ran.  He  and  his  daughter,  beautiful  Ursula 
Harkness,  were  just  returning,  after  a  capital  morning's  sport 
amongst  the  cubs,  with  the  Duke  of  Haughtj^shire's  hounds, 
which  pack  was  now,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  His  Grace 
(abroad  for  the  season,  with  his  young  wife,  »('t'Adela  Comely), 
under  the  mastership  of  Commander  Clump,  E.N. 

Squire  Harkness  had  one  son,  then  serving  his  country  in 
Egypt  in  a  battalion  of  the  Guards,  and  one  daughter.  Ursula 
Harkness  would  have  been  a  famous  toast  amongst  the  young 
bloods  of  the  count}^  had  she  lived  a  century  earlier,  and  as  it 
was,  her  beauty  was  talked  of  from  one  (?nd  of  Haughtyshire 
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to  the  other.  And  she  was  as  good  as  she  was  pretty,  as 
the  old  saymg  has  it.  Fearless,  either  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  dail}^  life,  or  across  the  biggest  of  countries,  she  was  yet 
a  very  woman,  tender  and  loving,  and  with  a  sweet  sympathy 
for  all.  Than  Ursula  Harkness,  none  better  obeyed  that 
great  behest,  "Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep 
with  them  that  weep."' 

They  rode  into  the  stal)le-yard,  and  Miss  Harkness,  throwing 
herself  clear  of  the  pommel,  slipped  lightly  off  the  back  of  her 
bloodlike  chestnut  mare.  The  Squire,  more  deliberate  in  his 
movements,  leisurely  descended,  saying,  as  he  resigned  his 
big,  weight-carrying  hunter  to  a  grey-haired  old  fellow  in 
kerseymere  breeches — 

"  Tom,  this  horse  has  got  a  thorn,  I  fancy.  Just  sponge 
down  over  his  off  knee,  and  feel  for  it." 

Old  Tom,  who  was  always  economical  with  his  words, 
simply  touched  his  forehead  with  a  forefinger  and  led  the 
horse  away.  Then  Squire  Harkness  and  his  daughter  walked 
slowly  through  the  shrubbery  and  up  to  the  house. 

The  affection  subsisting  between  these  two  wae  an  extra- 
ordinarily strong  one.  Left  motherless  at  an  early  age, 
Ursula  had  come  to  regard  the  Squire  as  father  and  mother 
in  one.  ^Vhen  urged  to  marry  again,  if  only  for  his  daughter's 
sake,  George  Harkness  had  always  replied  that  no  other  could 
ever  till  the  place  left  vacant  in  his  heart  by  his  wife's  untimely 
death — 

■•  Xo  other  face  to  me  seems  lialf  so  fair, 
No  other  voice  with  music  fills  the  air.  ' 

As  to  his  little  ones,  he  must  trust  in  God  to  enable  him  to 
bring  them  up  without  a  mother's  love,  and  right  nobly  had 
he  fulfilled  his  duty. 

In  due  course,  Bertram,  his  only  son,  qualified  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  Guards,  and  said  farewell  to  the  paternal 
roof-tree  in  order  to  serve  his  Queen  and  country.     Ursula 
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and  the  Squire  were  then  left  as  sole  occupants  of  the  old 
moss-grown,  ivy-covered  Abhej. 

For  the  grey  stone  mansion  had  once  been  the  dwelling- 
place  of  priest  and  friar ;  and  its  ancient  banqueting  hall 
had  formerly  re-echoed  to  the  aves  and  jx^ fens  of  shaven  and 
tonsured  monks.  The  river  running  near  had  supplied  a 
moat  almost  surrounding  the  Abl)ey,  and  from  this  the  monks 
had  drawn  their  carp  and  roach  to  eat  on  Fridays  and  saints" 
days.  At  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  bold  Henry  VIII.  had 
bestowed  the  Abbey  with  all  its  fair  lands  upon  a  special 
favourite  of  his,  one  Guilbert  deHarknesse,  and  from  him,  in 
strict  course  of  lineal  descent,  the  present  Squire  Harkness 
had  inherited  the  place. 

Father  and  child  walked  through  the  trimly  terraced 
gardens,  bounded  by  the  moat,  passed  by  the  old  sun-dial,  the 
ivy-covered  balustrading,  and  up  the  broad  and  moss-grown 
steps  beyond  ;  from  the  upper  terrace  they  went  into  the 
great  square  hall,  whose  rough  oak  settle  and  stags'  antlers 
surmounting  the  arches  of  the  doorways,  coupled  with  some 
crossed  halberds  and  half-a-dozen  suits  of  armour  and  chain - 
mail,  brought  back  the  middle  ages  to  one's  mind.  A  log 
fire  burned  brightly  at  one  corner  of  the  oak  wainscoted  hall — 
it  was  chill  October,  although  the  day  was  bright  and  fair  : 
an  old  foxhound,  long  past  work,  and  a  favoured  pensioner, 
rose  lazily  from  the  bearskin  rug  and  came  across  to  greet 
his  mistress ;  the  Squire  had  stopped  at  the  big  square- 
topped  table  to  pick  up  a  letter  lying  there,  addressed  to 
himself.  He  opened  the  blue  envelope  and  slowly  withdrew 
from  it  a  letter  written  in  a  round,  clerkly  hand.  Then  he 
deliberately  and  carefully  read  its  contents — and  re-read  them. 
"  Come  along  into  luncheon,  father,  you  must  be  famished,"' 
exclaimed  Ursula's  bright,  soft  voice,  as  she  drew  off  her 
gloves  and  hung  up  her  hunting-crop  on  some  antlers  made 
into  a  whip-rack. 

"  YeS;  dear — I'm  coming — I'm  coming,"  answered  the  Squire 
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absently.  Once  more  lie  read  through  the  letter  hi  his  hands, 
thrust  it  into  his  capacious  pocket,  and  then,  with  a  deep  sigh 
and  a  preoccupied  air,  passed  into  the  dining-room. 

Two  years  before  this  period,  Squire  Harkness  had 
encountered  the  first  financial  trouble  of  his  life.  His  then 
lawyer — a  man  of  the  greatest  respectability  and  trustworthi- 
ness— having  suddenly  died,  the  person  appointed  as  his 
executor — another  lawyer — obtained  possession  of  a  large  sura 
of  money  belonging  to  the  Harkness  famil}^  and  promptly 
put  the  blue  seas  between  himself  and  outraged  justice.  So 
heavy  was  the  loss  that,  sorely  against  the  grain,  the  poor  old 
Squire  was  obliged,  in  order  to  raise  money,  to  grant  a  mort- 
gage— the  first  one  in  the  history  of  the  family  which  had 
ever  been  given  on  the  estate — on  Vauban  Abbey. 

The  name  of  the  mortgagee  was  Thomas  James  Botcherby, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Danger  Signal  Eifle  Volunteers. 
Colonel  Botcherby,  though  a  great  City  capitalist,  by  no  means 
put  that  implicit  trust  in  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  of  his 
own  promotion  which  he  confidently  invited  the  public  to  do, 
and  believing  also  in  the  unwisdom  of  placing  all  his  eggs  in 
one  basket,  he,  from  time  to  time,  put  away  large  sums  made 
in  speculative  shares  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  mortgages  of 
freehold  property. 

"  For,"  said  the  sapient  financier  to  himself,  "  bricks  and 
mortar  can't  run  away — no  more  can  land ;  but  one  of  these 
fine  da}' s  I  may  find  myself  '  up  a  tree  '  and  my  shares  unsale- 
able, so  I  11  take  care  to  have  enough  in  good  four  and  a  'arf 
mortgages  to  make  me  snug  whatever  'appens."  And  so  it 
came  about  that  Squire  Harkness's  largest  creditor  was  none 
other  than  the  redoubtable  Colonel,  of  whom  more — much 
more — anon. 

The  letter  which  had  awaited  the  Squire  on  his  return  from 
his  morning's  cubbing,  was  from  his  lawyer,  telling. him  that 
notice  had  been  given  to  call  in  the  mortgage  money,  and 
asking  for  instructions.    The  Squire,  no  man  of  business  at  the 
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best  of  times,  could  think  of  no  other  plan  than  that  of  getting 
the  mortgage  transferred — paying  it  oft"  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, just  at  that  time.  He  could  manage  to  pay  the  interest 
on  it,  hut  to  raise,  within  the  period  allotted,  the  whole  of  the 
capital,  was  quite  beyond  his  powers,  dearh'  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  do  so  and  rid  himself  of  the  incubus  of  the  del)t,  once 
and  for  all.  He  and  his  children,  although  by  no  means 
extravagant,  had  always  lived  without  "  taking  thought  for  the 
morrow,"  and  to  have  to  draw  in  his  horns  now,  at  his  time 
of  life,  would  be  a  hard  struggle  indeed. 

"  Surely  Pickett  can  get  the  thing  renewed — transferred,  or 
whatever  they  call  it  ?    I'll  write  to  him  and  tell  him  to  do  so." 

And  he  did  write  to  that  eft'ect.  And  by  way  of  reply 
Mr.  Pickett  left  his  dingy-looking  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  to  his  half-dozen  clerks,  and  with  a  somewhat  grave 
and  solemn  face  came  down  to  Yauban  Abbey  to  seek  the 
unaccustomed  luxury  of  an  interview  with  its  owner. 

Truth  to  tell,  things  had  taken  rather  a  serious  turn  with  the 
Squire's  financial  aft'airs.  There  had  been  no  crash,  no  startling 
collapse  or  failure  in  any  of  the  stocks  in  which  his  mono}"  was 
invested ;  but  an  almost  universal  shrinkage  in  public  funds 
and  securities,  owing  to  apprehensions  of  a  European  war,  had 
considerably  reduced  the  available  capital  of  the  Harkness 
family.  The  lawyer,  who  was  an  honest  man — there  are  some 
about — thought  that  it  would  be  but  cruel  kindness  to  delay 
informing  his  client  of  the  true  state  of  aft'airs,  and  began, 
after  the  first  greetings  and  a  few  generalities,  by  saying — 

"  Has  it  ever  struck  you.  Squire,  that  it  might  be — er — well, 
that  it  might  be — er — advantageous  to  let  Yauban  Abbey  and 
reside — for  a  time,  at  all  events ;  say,  until  3'our  reversionary 
interest  in  your  Aunt  Janotha's  property  comes  into  possession 
— reside  abroad  ?  " 

Squire  Harkness  stared  silently  and  open-mouthed  at  the 
man  of  law,  who  sat  opposite  to  him  industriously  brushing 
his  hat  with  his  coat-sleeve. 
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"  My  good  fellow,  I "  and  again  he  became  speechless 

"  Eeside  abroad '?     Let — I  thmk  you  said  let ?  " 

The  lawyer  nodded,  but  never  left  oft"  brushing  his  hat. 

"Let  Yauban?  No,  my  dear  sir,  it  has  not  occurred  to  me 
to  do  either  one  or  the  other.     Why  should  I '?  " 

"  Er — well,  you  see" — the  poor  man  meant  to  break  the 
bad  news  gently,  and  had  carefully  rehearsed  the  whole  scene 
in  the  train  coming  down  ;  now,  however,  that  he  was  face  to 
face  with  his  trusting,  good-hearted  client,  he  found  the  task 
a  much  harder  one  than  he  had  expected  it  to  be — "you  see 
— don't  think  that  I  want  to  alarm  you,  my  dear  sir — but  there 
is,  as  you  are  perhaps  aware,  a  very  general  shrinkage  in 
values  in  the  financial  world  just  at  present,  and  you  are,  if 
you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so,  a  very  easy-going  landlord, 
and  it  struck  me,  under  the  circumstances,  that,  just  until 
your  aunt  dies — that  excellent  lady  is  ninety-two  and  cannot, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  last  much  longer — and  you  succeed  to 
the  reversion  (and  also,  perhaps,  to  the  much  larger  sum 
which  she  may,  and  prol)al)ly  will,  leave  you) — it  struck 
me  that  if  a  good  tenant — and  I  know  of  such  a  person 
now — were  to  take  Yauban  Abbey  on,  say,  a  three  years' 
agreement ' ' 

"  Yauban  Abbey  on  a  three  j^ears'  agreement !  "  broke  in 
the  Squire,  aghast.  "  It  sounds  like  some  poor  devil  hiring  a 
sewing  machine !  " 

The  lawyer  coughed  a  discreet  and  deprecating  cough. 

"  From  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  and  speaking  not 
only  as  your  lawyer,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  the  liberty" 
(cough),  "  also  as  a  sincere  friend"  (cough),  "  I  should  really 
advise  you  to  turn  the  matter  over  in  your  own  mind,  and  to 
give  it  your  most  serious  consideration.  You  see,  after  the 
interest  is  paid  on  the  mortgage,  and  Mr.  Bertram  Harkness's 
allowance — and  I  am  well  aware  that,  though  I,  myself, 
think  that  allowance  somewhat  excess — er — well,  liberal, 
young    men    cannot   live   and    keep    up    an     appearance    in 
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the  Guards  on  nothing — after  these  very  heavy  items  are 
arranged  for  each  year,  there  really  remains  but  very  little — 
that  is,  very  little,  comparatively  speaking,  for  you  to  keep  up 
this  noble  estate  "  (here  the  speaker  waved  his  hand  airily, 
in  a  style  which  would  have  done  Josh  Billings  himself 
credit)  "  this  noble  estate  upon.  And  all  this,  my  dear  sir, 
is  only  preliminary  to  the  most  important  business  I  have 
come  down  to  you  to-day  about,  and  that  is  the " 

"  The  renewal  of  the  mortgage,"  interrupted  the  Squire, 
who  was  in  rather  a  hurry  to  get  out  and  see  a  new  hunter 
then  being  walked  up  and  down,  just  outside  the  windows  of 
the  apartment  they  were  sitting  in.  "  The  renewal  of  the 
mortgage,"  he  repeated,  a  little  impatiently. 

The  lawyer  raised  his  right  forefinger  and  poked  it  in  the 
direction  of  his  client. 

"  The  transfer  of  the  mortgage — transfer,  not  renewal ; 
we  do  not  renew  a  mortgage  —  we  transfer  it,"  he  said 
sententiously. 

"  Oh,  what  the  devil  does  it  matter  ?  You  know  what  I 
mean.  And,  by  the  way,  couldn't  you  wait  whilst  I  just  run 
out  and  see  a  new  horse  they've  brought  over  for  me  to  look 
at?  and  then  you  could  stay  and- " 

"  Pardon  me,  Scpiire.  If  the  animal  in  (juestion  is  a 
hunt  horse " — the  simplest  of  sporting  terms  invariably 
carried  poor  Mr.  Pickett  out  of  his  depth — "  would  it  not 
be  as  well  to  decide  first  of  all  whether  you  will  adopt  my 
advice'? — in  which  case  you  will  not  require  a  beast  of  the 
chase." 

The  lawyer,  though  no  l)eliever  in  *' one  man,  one  vote," 
held  firmly  to  the  op'inion  that  "one  man,  one  hunter"  was 
the  general  rule. 

"But  a  hunter  more  or  less,  j\lr.  Pickett,  eh?  Surely  Pm 
not  so  hard- up  as  all  that !  " 

"If  you  will  ring  and  send  this  ginger  creature"  (it  was 
a    liver    chestnut)   "  away,  I  will  endeavour,  witliout  further 
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delay,  to  put  you  in  possession  of  all  the  evidence — informa- 
tion, I  mean — which  1  myself  possess  upon  the  subject." 

And  whilst  Mr.  Pickett  cleared  his  throat  with  a  preliminary 
'hem,'  and  gave  his  hat  a  final  polish  on  his  coat-sleeve, 
the  Squire  rang  the  bell,  ordered  the  '  ginger  '  horse  to  be 
sent  round  to  the  stables  for  an  hour,  and  then  settled 
himself  resignedly  in  his  armchair  to  listen  to  the  lawyer's 
statement. 

The  upshot  of  that  interview  was,  that,  sorely  against  his 
will.  Squire  Harkness  partly  consented  to  the  lawyer's  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  let  the  heavily-mortgaged  place  for 
a  period,  and  so  save  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up.  Shoukl 
his  nonogenarian  aunt,  Janotha  Harkness,  die  and  leave  her 
fortune  to  him,  he  would  be  enabled  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage and  live  comfortably  at  the  Abbey  again.     If  not '? 

Mr.  Pickett  plainly  told  him  that,  even  if  he  did  return,  he 
would  have  to  retrench  considerably  and  live  in  a  far  less 
lavish  manner  than  he  had  done  of  yore. 

This,  to  a  man  of  the  Squire's  open-handed  hospitality,  was 
gruesome  news.  He  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  letting  the  old 
place  to  a  stranger  ;  but  he  shirked  still  more  the  thought  of 
living  on  there  without  being  able  to  open  his  doors  to  his 
friends.  Giving  up  his  horses,  too,  was  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme in  the  event  of  his  continuing  to  reside  at  the  Abbey, 
and  he  thought — and  on  reference  to  his  daughter,  he  found 
that  she  was  in  complete  accord  with  him — that  it  would  come 
easier  to  give  up  the  house  rather  than  sacrifice  the  delights 
of  the  chase.  Mr.  Pickett  came  down  again  from  London 
a  few  daj^s  later,  to  learn  Mr.  Harkness's  final  decision, 
and  at  the  interview  which  ensued  between  them,  the  Squire 
said — 

"  I  mean  to  take  your  advice,  Pickett.  Of  course  it's  a  bad 
wrench  for  a  man  at  my  time  of  life  to  uproot  himself  from 
his  native  soil,  but  '  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives ' ;  and. 
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besides,  thank  God  !  it  will  probably  be  only  for  a  short  period. 
Three  years,  do  you  say,  we  must  let  the  place  for  ?  Ah,  well, 
it  seems  a  long  time  to  me,  but  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
And  the  man  who  is  ready  to  take  it,  who  do  you  say  he  is  ? 
Oh,  the  mortgagee  himself,  eh "?  Well,  you'll  have  to  settle 
the  terms  with  him,  and  all  that," 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  anything,  Squire.  You  can 
trust  me  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  for  you,  and  as  our 
man  is  a  millionaire,  we  ought  to  have  no  difficult3^  But, 
before  actually  taking  the  place,  he  wishes  to  be  allowed  to 
come  down  here  and  stay  a  couple  of  days.  You  do  not  object 
to  that,  I  suppose  ?  " 

*'  I  ?  Not  at  all,  not  at  all — delighted  to  see  him,  of  course," 
answered  the  Squire,  in  his  usual  hearty,  hail-fellow-well-met 
style.  "Ask  him  down — or  I'll  write  and  ask  him  down 
myself,  any  time  he  likes  to  come.  By  the  way,"  he  added, 
as  a  sudden  thought  struck  him,  "  the  man's  a  gentleman, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

Mr.  Pickett  dry-shaved  his  chin  before  replying  in  a 
guarded  tone — 

"Well,  Squire,  you  see — er — these  great  financial  magnates 
—  er — these — er — great  representatives  of  the  —  er — com- 
mercial wealth  of  the  country — er — are  not  always  exactly 
what  you,  from  your  standpoint,  would  describe  as  gentlemen. 
But  Colonel  Botcherby  is  a  gen — a  person  of — of  considerable 
influence  in  the  City,  and — and " 

"  In  short,"  broke  in  the  Squire,  laughing,  "  you  mean  that 
I  need  not  be  afraid  of  his  stealing  the  spoons,  but  you  hardly 
think  it's  likely  I  shall  make  him  my  bosom  friend.  That's 
about  it,  isn't  it  ?  Well,  anyhow,  he  must  be  asked  down 
here,  and  we  must  be  civil  to  him.  Damme  !  one  can  be  civil 
to  a  man  without  reckoning  him  amongst  one's  friends.  So 
that's  all  right.     And  now,  when  shall  he  be  asked  ?  " 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled,  to  Mr.  Pickett's  great  satis- 
faction, for,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  an  honest  man,  managed 
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the  Harkness  property  with  abihtj^  and  was  genuinely 
working  in  his  client's  interests.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  Squire  could  not  afford  to  go  on  living  as  he  had 
alwaj-s  been  accustomed  to  live,  with  his  present  income,  and 
until  that  income  was  materially  supplemented,  the  lawyer 
very  properly  thought  that  the  onl}-  wise  course  to  take  was 
that  of  letting  Yauban  Abbey. 


^. 
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CHAPTEE   II. 


COLONEL    BOTCHEKBY. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  this  or  any  other 
age,  was  Mr.  Thomas  James  Botcherby  of  Bradfielcl  Park, 
near  Clapham  Common,  and  of  St.  Botolph's  Lane  in 
the  City  of  London.  Born  under  the  proverbially  lucky 
star,  he  began  life  humbly  as  an  apprentice  to  a  butcher. 
Quickly  tiring  of  carrying  to  their  respective  destinations, 
Mrs.  Moddlekins's  mutton  and  Mr.  Bones's  beef,  as  soon 
as  his  apprenticeship  ^Yas  over,  young  Botcherby  shipped 
as  assistant  butcher  on  board  a  big  liner  bound  for  Buenos 
Aja-es.  Arrived  there,  he  deserted  the  slaughtering  business, 
and  for  a  brief  period  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  in 
any  way  he  could.  One  fine  day  he  took  service  with  a 
Spanish  farmer,  a  little  way  up  country,  to  tend  his  sheep — 
and  from  that  time  forth,  everything  he  touched  went  well, 
and,  to  use  a  familiar  saying,  he  never  once  looked  back. 

For  the  good  farmer  took  a  great  liking  to  the  young  man 
from  the  first,  and  advanced  his  interests  in  every  possible 
way — when  they  did  not  clash  with  his  own,  hieii  ciitcndaf 
In  Botcherby,  the  farmer  found  a  congenial  spirit :  the 
excellent  agriculturist  could  lie  a  bit  himself,  over  a  deal  in 
cattle — but  Botcherby — !  And  when,  on  occasions,  it  happened 
that  some  half-dozen  or  so  of  stray  horned  beasts  got  mixed  up 
with  his  own  herd,  he  was  naturally  ready  to  swear  that  the 
strays  belonged  to  him — you  see,  it  was  merely  the  custom 
of  the  country,  this — but  Botcherby —  ! !  Wl\y,  Botcherby's 
memory  was  so   l)right  and  keen,  that  he  was  ready  to  aver. 
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and  did  aver,  that  he  was  personally  present  at  the  birth  of 
each  one  of  those  particular  waifs  himself !  And  the  skill 
he  showed,  more  than  once,  during  his  sojourn  in  South 
America,  in  rapidly  altering  the  appearance  and  even  the 
l)rands,  on  horses  and  ponies,  which  his  nearest  neighbours 
tJioiKjlit  they  owned,  amounted  to  something  little  short  of 
genius. 

One  day,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  and  after  the  quenching 
of  an  important  thirst,  the  farmer  told  his  assistant  a  secret. 
Belying,  naturally,  upon  that  honour  amongst  thie — com- 
mercial gentlemen,  which  we  have  all  heard  undeniably 
exists,  though  it  generall}^  takes  some  finding,  he  informed 
Botcherby  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  title  to  the  estate 
which  he  farmed  was  nil  :  that  no  title-deeds  existed,  or  that 
he,  at  ail  eveiits,  did  not  possess  any,  and  that  if  this  were  to 
become  known,  he,  Senor  Bocau,  would  be  promptly  ejected 
from  his  large  and  lucrative  holding.  The  young  assistant 
listened  intently,  and  then  propounded  a  scheme  which  raised 
him  still  higher  in  the  esteem  of  his — more  or  less — worthy 
master.  He,  Botcherby,  would  make  cautious  inquiries  and 
take  an  opportunity  of  closely  inspecting  some  title-deeds — 
any  would  do  for  his  purpose,  he  declared — which  would 
enable  him  to  copy  their  outward  form — the  ' '  inward  spiritual 
grace"  he  would  impart  to  them  himself. 

Delighted  with  the  notion,  the  farmer  found  monej^  and 
gave  opportunity,  for  all  that  his  sharp  young  friend  required. 
Access  was  gained  to  certain  archives  of  the  city,  deeds  were 
inspected — merely  out  of  idle  curiosity,  so  said  the  quondam 
butcher — at  law'j'ers'  ofdces ;  the  requisite  material  was 
bought,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  title-deeds, 
cunningly  made  to  look  all  01  rcfjle,  were  produced — but, 
curiously  enough,  the  name  inserted  in  them  as  sole  and 
absolute  owner  of  the  estate  and  adjacent  territories,  together 
with  the  flocks  and  herds  thereon,  was  not  that  of  Senor 
Bocau,  but  of  Thomas  James  Botcherby  himself ! 
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Not  unnaturally,  Senor  Bocau  failed  to  grasp  the  exact 
advantages  \Yliich  would  accrue  to  him,  personally,  from  this 
substitution  ;  and  an  argument  of  a  somewhat  heated  nature 
took  place  between  them. 

"  I  shall  denounce  j^ou  as  a  forger  ! " 

"Then  you  will  lose  your  whole  estate.  I  shall  deny  the 
forgery  and  ask  the  protection  of  the  British  Consul.  And  I 
shall  also  give  information  which  will  show  that  you  have 
no  more  right  to  the  place  than  I." 

"  You  are  a  scoundrel !  " 

"  Just  so.     And  a  cleverer  one  than  3'ou." 

But  these  amiable  fellows  did  not  let  the  sun  go  down  upon 
their  wrath.  Ere  the  golden  orb  had  sunk  to  rest,  an  under- 
standing was  come  to  between  them  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Bocau  should  keep  on,  as  nominal  owner  of  the  place, 
giving  over,  however,  half  the  profits  to  his  excellent  young 
friend  Botcherby  ;  and  when,  some  two  j^ears  later,  the 
worthy  Spaniard  paid  the  debt  of  nature — one  of  the  few  he 
was  ever  known  to  discharge,  on  this  earth— Thomas  James 
Botcherby  reigned  in  his  stead.  It  was  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  Botcherby  had  reasonably  calculated,  at  the  time  of 
manufacturing  the  title-deeds,  on  the  demise  of  his  friend  at 
a  not  far  distant  date  ;  that  admirable  gentleman  being  greatly 
addicted  to  calling  "  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  and  those 
spirits  being  ardent  ones,  the  usual  result  followed  in  due  course. 
A  little  later  on,  the  ci-dcrant  butcher,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  managed  to  delude  a  luckless  purchaser,  freshly 
arrived  from  France,  into  the  belief  that  the  title-deeds 
relating  to  the  estate  were  all  in  order,  realised  the  stock  at 
good  prices,  and  promptly  disappeared,  phifi  several  thousands 
of  pounds. 

Soon  afterwards  ho  turned  up  at  the  Cape,  and  his  next 
venture  was  a  most  successful  one.  Having  purchased  for  a 
small  sum  the  highly  unproductive  farm  of  a  Dutch  Boer,  he 
gave  out,  with  many  mysterious  hints  and  winks,  that  he  had 
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discovered  gold  upon  it  in  large  quantities.  Repairing  to  Cape 
Town,  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  needful  steps  to  secure  his 
rights,  and  then,  with  all  haste,  betook  himself  to  London, 
Here  he  at  once  set  about  forming  a  company  for  the  purchase 
and  development — beautiful  word,  this — of  his  goldmine;  and 
if  '  development '  was  intended  to  mean  the  development  of 
credulity  on  the  part  of  the  public,  then  certainly  this  venture 
could  be  justly  written  down  as  an  unqualified  success. 

And  so,  from  strength  to  strength,  he  went  on,  always 
winning ;  often  assailed  by  his  hungry  shareholders,  but 
invariably  coming  out  "top  dog"  in  the  struggle.  Money 
rolled  in  to  our  friend's  coffers,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  Thomas  James  Botcherby  found  himself  looked  upon 
as  a  great  financier,  a  power  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  a 
man  to  be  kow-tow'd  to  by  every  one  who  had  an  axe  of 
his  own  to  grind. 

Thinking  to  add  to  his  social  importance — for  truth  to  tell, 
his  martial  ardour  did  not  burn  with  any  particular  fierceness 
— he  contrived  to  become  a  Colonel  of  Volunteers — the  Duke's 
Own  Danger  Signals — and,  dressed  out  in  the  scarlet  tunic 
which  so  well  matched  his  hair,  and  the  folds  of  fat  oozing  over 
his  collar  from  the  back  of  his  neck.  Colonel  Botcherby  felt 
himself  to  be  in  every  sense  a  man  of  weight- — and  as  he  was 
certainly  capable  of  pulling  down  the  beam  at  fifteen  stone, 
there  Avas  no  gainsaying  him  on  this  point,  at  least. 

"  Click,  click  ! "  went  the  tape  machine,  rolling  in  the 
prices  of  the  various  stocks,  for  Colonel  Botcherby 's  edifica- 
tion, as  he  sat  at  his  office  table,  a  huge  cigar  in  his  capacious 
mouth  and  a  bottle  of  Perrier-Jouet  '89  at  his  elbow.  '  The 
Colonel,'  as  he  loved  to  be  called,  now  that  he  had  put  on  so 
much  flesh  liked  to  take  matters  easily  whilst  '  operating ' 
on  the  market,  and  cigars  and  champagne  were  things  which 
fulfilled  his  ideas  of  elegance  and  gentlemanly  refinement ; 
besides,  he  had  to  take  the  chair  in  an  hour's  time  at  a 
meeting  of  one  of  the  more  or  less  successful  companies  of 
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his  creation,  ami  meet  a  boily  of  shareliohlers  who  had  not 
entirely  satisfactory  results  to  look  back  upon,  and  "  champagne 
brings  yer  up  to  concert  pitch,"  as  he  genially  informed  a 
visitor  sitting  opposite  to  him,  without,  however,  thinking  it 
necessary  to  offer  that  gentleman  any  of  the  sparkling 
beverage  in  order  that  he  might  try  the  experiment  in  proprid 
parsond.  Not  that  the  Colonel  was  not  generous — he  was, 
whenever  he  had  anything  to  gain  by  it ;  but,  you  see,  this 
particular  visitor  was  only  a  poor  man,  and  one  without 
influence — so  he  remained  thirsty.  Well,  why  not '?  It  is 
the  way  of  the  world.  Did  one  ever  hear  of  a  man  being 
asked  to  a  dinner  just  because  he  wanted  one  ?  Such  a  reason 
would  be  absurdly  inadeipiate. 

"  Now  look  here,  young  feller,"  said  the  financier- warrior, 
with  one  finger  upraised  to  emphasise  his  remarks,  "  what  I 
want  you  for  is  this.  I  want  you  to  go  to  old  James  State, 
the  horse  dealer,  and  say  that  you,  you  yourself,  mind,  want 
to  buy  this  'orse  for  a  friend.  You  see,  I've  heard  he's  a 
well-broke  charger,  and  can  carry  weight,  and  above  all,  that 
he  is  perfectly  quiet.  Now  that's  just  what  I  want.  But  do 
you  think  Thomas  James  Botcherby's  going  to  old  State  to 
say  '  I'll  buy  him '  ?  Not  such  a  fool !  The  price'd  go  up 
fifty  per  cent,  directly.  No,  I  send  you  to  do  that  business. 
You  look  so  shabby  tliat  I  doubt  whether  old  State  won't 
kick  yer  out  of  his  stable-3'ard,  as  it  is  !  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  "  and 
Colonel  Botcherl)y  laughed  genially  over  his  'little  joke," 
whilst  the  victim  slightly  quivered,  and  looked  down  in  a 
surreptitious  manner  at  his  cracked  and  well-worn  boots. 
"  Ihit  if  he  does — well,  go  in  again,  and  say  you'll  give  him 
fift}^  pounds  for  the  'orse.  You  can  tell  him  it's  for  a  friend 
— he'd  never  l)elieve  you  if  you  said  it  was  for  yourself.  If 
he  won't  take  that,  I'll  go  as  high  as  seventy  for  liini,  l)ut  no 
more  :  not  a  eo[)per  more,  remember.  Y^ou  can  come  back 
and  tell  me  what  he  says  then,  and  look  here,  according  to 
how  low  you  get  the  animal,  so  I  shall  pay  you.    F'r  instance, 
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if  3^011  save  me  fifty  per  cent,  on  what  /  think  I  ought  to  pay, 
why — why,  I'll  give  3^011  five  per  cent.,  d'ye  see'?  But  if  you 
don't  get  him  for  a  pretty  reasonable  sum,  and  I  have  to  pay 
high  for  him,  well,  I  shall  just  give  yer  nothin' — so  yQ  see  ? 
Mark  me,  ifll  best  serve  your  interests  if  you  try  to  serve 
mine.  D'ye  hear?"  he  repeated,  in  what  he  thought  to  be 
impressive  tones,  but  which  sounded  remarkabl}^  like  the  roar 
of  a  bull. 

The  man  with  the  shabby  boots  looked  up,  almost  for  the 
first  time  during  the  interview.  He  was  well  featured,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  all  too  obvious  poverty,  well  groomed  still.  His 
hat  was  a  little  shiny,  his  boots  not  innocent  of  patching,  and 
his  coat  a  trifle  worn  and  threadbare  ;  but  the  moustache  and 
hair  were  carefully  trimmed,  the  linen  still  spotlessly  clean, 
there  were  traces  of  suffering  discernible  on  the  aristocratic 
face,  and,  in  a  word,  he  looked  as  plainly  a  gentleman  as — 
as  Colonel  Botcherby  did  not. 

A  minute's  pause  ensued  after  the  warrior's  last  bellowed 
remark  ;  then  the  shabb}'  man  said — 

"  I'll  do  my  best  for  you.  I  knew  State  in — in  better  times, 
and  I  don't  think  he'll  kick  me  out  of  his  yard.  Colonel 
Botcherby."  There  was  just  the  faintest  suspicion  of  con- 
tempt in  the  shabby  man's  tones  as  he  said  this,  but  men  of 
the  Botcherby  type  are  not  very  keen  at  detecting  such  signs 
when  levelled  against  themselves.  "  Old  State  was  my 
father's  coachman,  twenty  years  ago." 

"Your  father's  coachman?"  repeated  the  financier,  in  a 
tone  of  half  surprise,  half  incredulity.  "  Then  who  was  your 
father,  Mr.  Alister?" 

"  Lord  Sysonby,"  answered  the  shabby  man,  in  quiet  tones, 
again  letting  his  eyes  fall  on  the  ground,  wearily. 

"  Lor — Lord  Sysonby,  did  yer  say?  Lord  Sysonby  !  Then 
you  must  be  the  Honourable"  —  (Colonel  Botcherby  pro- 
nounced the  aspirate  with  considerable  emphasis  here,  in  his 
astonishment) — "  Alister,  hey  ?  " 
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The  other  merely  looked  up  and  nodded  ;  the  suhjeet  didn't 
seem  to  interest  him. 

Colonel  Botcherby  was  rather  taken  aback.  Here  was  a 
man  who  looked  as  though  a  good  meal  was  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  in  his  present  desperate 
pecuniary  position,  and  who  yet  was  so  far  lost  to  the  great 
importance  of  '  putting  all  your  goods  in  the  shop  window  ' 
— a  lesson  which  he,  Botcherby,  had  learned  at  fifteen  years  of 
age — as  not  to  even  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  handle  to  his  name.  The  Colonel  blew  out  his 
great  red  cheeks,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  trousers  pockets, 
and  kicked  his  fat  legs  out  under  the  tal)le.  Then  he  drew 
out  one  hand  and  scratched  the  back  of  his  neck  with  it, 
and  then  his  head,  and  then  his  nose,  with  an  air  of  deep 
perplexity.  After  this,  he  silently  filled  another  glass  with  the 
Perrier-Jouet,  and  shoved  it  and  the  box  of  big  cigars  across 
the  table  to  his  companion. 

"  Now  look  here,  Mr.  Hon — I  mean,  Mr.  Alister.  You  musn"t 
take  it  amiss  of  me  that  I — I  did  a  bit  of  bullying  you  just  now 
— not  knowing  who  3'ou  was,  yer  know.  Well,  'ow  should  I? 
All  I  knew  was  that  I  asked  a  friend  of  mine  if  he  knew  of  an}- 

poor  dev "  (here  the  Colonel  coughed  himself  purple  in  the 

face)  "any  man  who  was  a  judge  of  'orses,  and  he  said  'Yes, 
my  friend  Alister— I'll  send  him  to  you, '  and  here  you  are.  Now, 
why  the  doose  didn't  he  say  '  my  friend  the  Honourable  Alister," 
and  then  I  should  have  known  what  to  expect.  And  why  didn't 
you  tell  my  feller  to  announce  you  as  the  Honourable,  hey?  " 

Not  getting  any  reply  other  than  an  amused,  good-humoured 
smile  to  these  pertinent  queries,  the  Colonel,  after  a  few 
moments'  pause  to  enable  him  to  think,  went  on,  in  lower 
and  more  confidential  tones — 

"You  seem  hard  up,  Mr.  Hon — oh,  blow  it! — I  mean. 
Mr.  x\lister." 

"  I  am,"  assented  that  gentleman  in  calm  tones,  as  he  got 
well  into  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  big  cigars. 
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"And  wouldn't  mind  a  job  being  offered  yer '?  "  continued 
Colonel  Botcherbj',  in  tentative  tones. 

"  Deligbted,"  murmured  the  well-bred  tones  from  behind  a 
cloud  of  blue  smoke. 

"  And  I  dessay  wouldn't  mind  much  what  it  was  ?  " 

"  Not  a  d — not  a  bit,  I  mean." 

"Well,  then,  suppose  I  wanted  a  private  secretary;  and 
suppose  I  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  luxury,  say — well — say 
three  'underd  a  year— three  'underd  a  year  and  the  run  of 
yer  teeth — for  you'd  'ave  to  live  in  my  'ouse — well,  there's 
plenty  of  room  there, — dessay  you've  heard  of  my  'ouse — 
Bradfield  Park,  Clapham — big  'ouse,  I  can  tell  yer.  And  as 
I'm  a  bachelor — up  to  the  present,  that  is,  for  you  never 
know  'ow  long  the  women  are  going  to  leave  3'er  alone, 
ha,  ha  ! — why  there's  plenty  of  elbow  room  for  me  and  you, 
and  for  m\\  of  my  pals  that  I  ask  down  on  a  Sunday  as 
well.  I'm  a  gentleman  of  fortune — not  that  I  want  to  brag 
o'  that ;  but  you  know,  it's  just  as  well  to  tell  you  I'm  a 
gentleman " 

"Oh,  just  as  well,"  conceded  Mr.  Alister,  with  the  faintest 
flicker  of  a  smile  hovering  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

" of   fortune,    at    the    outset,"   continued    the   gallant 

Colonel,  not  noticing  the  interruption,  "  and  that  anything  I 
want  to  do,  I  can  do — see  ?  But  between  you  and  me,  there's 
some  things  Avhich — which  I  suppose  I  must  have  forgotten, 
and  I  want  a  chap  like  you — a  well  bred  'un,  clean  pedigree, 
in  the  stud  book,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  teach,  to  tell — 
I  mean,  to  remind  me  of,  at  the  right  moment,  yer  know,  such 
as  what  to  say  in  a  after-dinner  speech  ;  and  'ow  to  write 
invitations — 'specially  'ow  to  write  to  ladies,  and — aiid — oh,  a 
'underd  things  I  can't  think  of  just  at  this  moment.  Then 
you  can  open  my  letters  of  a  morning  :  see  the  ones  I  don't 
want  and  the  ones  I  do  want,  and  then  write  the  answers  to 
'em ;  say  '  No  '  to  all  the  charity  appeals,  and  '  Yes  '  to  all  the 
nobs'  dinner  invitations.     I  get  a  lot  o'  them.    Of  course,  I 

c2 
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ain't  so  conceited  but  I  know  that  some  of  'em's  just  sent  me 
by  coves  that  wants  something  out  of  me — some  of  'em's  Hke 
that,  but  most  of  'em's  for  the  pleasure  o'  seeing  me,  naturally. 
Well,  then  I  may  be  goin'  into  Parliament  before  very  long, 
and  the  blessed  speeches  before'and  and  after'll  be  the 
death  o'  me  if  I  don't  'ave  a  Private  Sec.  to  tell  me  all  about 
the  business  first.  What  do  yer  say,  Mr.  Alister? — is  it  a 
deal  ?  If  so,  I'll  invest  the  first  'underd  of  yer  screw  in  my 
new  company,  the  Whing-a-Whang  Gold  Mining  Company  of 
Australia," 

"  It  is  a  bargain — on  condition  that  you  do  )iot  invest  any 
part  of  my  '  screw '  in  the  Whing-a-Whang  Gold  Mining 
Company  of  Australia,  but  pay  it  over  direct  to  me." 

The  Colonel  burst  out  laughing.  He  had  not  thought  that 
this  man,  poor  as  he  was,  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
jeopardise  his  chance  of  obtaining  so  desirable  a  situation  by 
refusing  any  condition  which  he,  Botcherby,  imposed.  He 
rather  liked  him  for  it. 

"Very  well,  then.  I  s'pose  you  think  I'm  going  to  pay  you 
down  something  in  advance,  but ■  " 

"  But  I  think  you  are,"  said  the  Honourable  quietly.  "  If 
not,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  decline  your  offer  and  remain 
in  pawn  to  my  landlady." 

"  Hoh  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?  "  quoth  the  Colonel.  "  Well,  there's 
lots  of  fellers  I  can  get  for  a  Sec,  and  I  don't " 

"  Oh  plenty,  no  doubt.  Why  not  try  your  footman  ?  "  The 
fiavour  of  the  excellent  Laranaga— so  unaccustomed  a  luxury 
now — was  In-inging  back  to  his  mind  memories  of  the  days 
when  he  had  held  up  his  head  amongst  his  fellows  and  felt 
as  good  a  man  as  any  amongst  them. 

Adversity  soon  knocks  the  stiftening,  the  leaven  of  manli- 
ness, out  of  most  of  us  ;  but  set  us  down  for  an  hour  at  the 
table  of  Lucullus,  and  right  speedily  does  the  memory  of  the 
bad  days  pass,  and  once  more  we  meet  our  fellow  man — even 
though  he  be  a  millionaire — on  equal  terms. 
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Colonel  Botcherby  was  rather  inclined  to  cut  up  rough 
at  this  last  remark.  But  he  didn't  want  a  footman  for  his 
'  Private  Sec.,'  as  he  called  him,  and  he  did  want  this 
aristocratic,  though  shabbily-dressed,  person,  whom  he  could 
allude  to  as  '  My  Sec,  the  Honourable  John  Alister  " — it  being 
quite  de  rirjeur  with  the  Colonel  Botcherbys  of  the  world  to 
drag  in  the  '  Honourable '  on  every  possible  and  impossible 
occasion.  Besides,  he  rather  liked  the  '  cool  cheek '  of  a 
pauper  playing  with  fire — trifling  as  between  three  hundred  a 
year  and  going  practically  dinnerless. 

"  You're  a  pretty  cool  'and.  Honourable,  I'm  blowed  if 
you're  not,  'Ow  much  do  yer  want '?  "  said  the  great  financier, 
ringing  the  table  bell.  "  Bring  my  cheque  book,"  to  the  clerk 
who  answered  the  summons. 

"I  could  do  with  a  cheque  for  fifty,  Colonel." 

Colonel  Botcherby  slowly  filled  in  the  body  of  the  cheque, 
signed  it,  and  pushed  it  over  the  table. 

"  When  can  jou  come  to  me '?  "  he  said. 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  like." 

"Do.  And  buy  me  that  'orse  first,  will  yer?  And  don't 
give  more  than  you  can  help  for  it,  3^ou  know  ;  you  see  I 
can't " 

"  Can't  aftbrd  it,  eh  '}  "  interrupted  the  young  man,  smiling 
sarcastically. 

"Oh,  you  be  d d  !"  retorted  Colonel   Botcherby,  half 

angry  and  half  amused.     Then  they  shook  hands  and  parted. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


.TACK    ALISTEK. 


Neither  vice  nor  folly  had  been  at  the  root  of  Jack  Alister's 
'  going  under.'  A  younger  son,  '  with  a  good  set  of  teeth  and 
nothing  to  eat,'  he  had  had  an  honest  try  at  several  kinds  of 
business  in  order  to  get  a  living ;  but  at  thirty-five  years  of 
age  had  awakened  to  the  fact  that  fortunes  are  not  made  out 
of  the  pay  of  a  Cape  Mounted  Rifleman,  a  clerk  in  a  New 
Orleans  drug  store,  or  a  waggon-driver  in  Natal.  He  had 
returned  from  the  last-named  place,  as  a  steerage  passenger, 
to  his  own  country,  asked  aid  in  getting  work  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  then  Lord  Sysonby,  who,  in  that  fraternal  style 
which  is,  alas  !  far  more  common  than  most  people  suppose, 
had  refused  to  do  anything,  and  consigned  him  to  the  devil  ; 
tried  writing  for  the  press — at  which  he  found  it  impossible 
to  make  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  week — had  realised,  in 
short,  the  truth  of  Byron's  apostrophe  to  the  publisher  who 
had  relinquished  his  business  in  favour  of  writing — 

"  Oh  !  Amos  Cottle,  for  a  moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spring-  from  pen  and  ink," 

and  was  just  considering  whether  it  was  too  late  in  life  for 
him  to  acquire  the  art  of  bricklaying,  when  his  friend  Captain 
Baxter  told  him  one  day  that  Botcherby,  the  great  millionaire, 
might  have  a  small  job  for  him  to  do  if  he  chose  to  call 
at  his  City  offices  in  St.  Botolph's  Lane,  Alister  had  ridden 
several  times  in  steeplechases  for  Captain  Baxter,  and  was 
hoping  that  he  might   perhaps  be   employed  as  trainer  for 
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his  racehorses,  when,  m  an  unfortunate  moment  for  him, 
'  the  powers  that  be '  decreed  that  Baxter's  regiment  should 
proceed  forthwith  to  India.  All  that  gallant  officer's  horses 
in  training,  therefore,  had  to  be  sent  to  the  hammer,  and 
so  poor  Jack  Alister  was  again  thrown  on  his  beam-ends, 
and  deprived  of  even  this  risky,  and  not  over  well-paid  source 
of  income.  Baxter,  as  a  comparatively  poor  man,  had  not 
the  means,  though  the  will  was  by  no  means  lacking,  to  do 
his  friend  a  good  turn,  himself,  but  was  only  too  glad  to 
recommend  him  when  Colonel  Botcherby — with  whom  he 
had  a  slight  acquaintance  only  —  asked  him  if  he  could 
recommend  a  man  as  a  decent  judge  of  horseflesh,  and  who 
was  a  good  rider.  Thinking  poor  Jack  would  probably  get 
some  steeplechase  riding  from  the  millionaire,  he  advised 
his  friend  to  go  to  St.  Botolph's  Lane  without  delay ;  and 
this  Jack  did,  with  what  result  we  have  already  seen. 

Sysonby  was  a  ver}'  impoverished  estate,  but  still  producing 
a  clear  six  thousand  a  year.  Everything  saleable  had  long 
since  gone.  The  present  holder  of  the  title,  a  bachelor,  with 
extravagant  tastes,  was  the  very  incarnation  of  selfishness. 
Every  penny  of  the  income  was  spent  by  himself  upon  himself, 
and  he  lived  entirely  for  himself.  He  hated  Jack,  simply 
because  the  latter  was  a  good  fellow,  with  line  feelings  and 
a  charitable,  unselfish  nature ;  and  to  lend  him  a  hand  in 
am-  way,  was  the  last  of  his  thoughts.  Thus  Jack  Alister  was 
thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  with  the  exception  of 
the  magnificent  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  (less  income 
tax),  which  was  paid  to  him  by  the  family  lawyer  under  the 
will  of  the  late  Lord  Sysonby,  who  had  loved  his  second  son 
well,  but  by  reason  of  his  poverty,  had  found  himself  quite 
unable  to  adequately  provide  for  him. 

"■  I'm  afraid  I'm  only  leaving  you  enough  to  disentitle  you 
to  parish  relief!"  the  old  lord  had  said  bitterly,  as  he  lay 
dying.  "  As  to  your  brother — well.  Jack,  I  have  made  him 
promise  to  look  after  you,  but — but  I  know  he  won't."     For 
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Lord  Sysonby  had  a  full  cognisance  of  his  son  and  heir's 
nature,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  selfish  to  the  core. 

And  truly,  Jack  Alister  had  had  a  rough  time  of  it.  Even 
when  driving  a  waggon  and  doing  farm  labourer's  work  out  at 
the  Cape,  however,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  gentleman ; 
and,  sun-browned  in  face,  hardened  in  frame,  with  all  the 
muscles  standing  out  on  his  arms,  and  working  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  he  still  looked  a  gentleman.  None  could  rob  him  of 
his  birthright  of  good  breeding,  and,  with  patched  shoes 
and  threadbare  coat,  he  stood  beside  the  bloated  millionaire 
dressed  in  his  'purple  and  fine  linen,'  himself  the  patrician, 
his  employer  the  pleb. 

Walking  home  to  his  wretched  little  lodgings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bloomsbury,  that  day  after  the  interview  with 
Colonel  Botcherby,  Jack's  reflections  were  somewhat  mixed, 
in  spite  of  the  undoubted  improvement  in  his  financial 
prospects. 

"  Awful  cad  this  man  ;  still,  I  mustn't  grumble.  He  treated 
me  well — when  he  found  out  that  I  was  the  son  of  a  '  Lord.' 
'  Tommy  loves  a  Lord  !  ' — how  true  that  is  !  "Why?  I  wonder. 
What  earthly  difference  does  it  make  in  a  man  whether  he's 
Smith  or  Lord  Smith  ?  Don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Expect  the 
gallant  Colonel's  friends  will  be  of  the  genus  '  Corker.'  Shall 
have  to  swallow  them — probabl}'  be  patronised  and  slapped 
on  the  back  by  the  race  of  '  Corkerii.'  Well,  that  won't  hurt 
a  man  who  has  had  to  associate  with  drunken  Kaffirs,  and 
I  can't  afford  to  be  over  particular.  Shouldn't  mind  the 
Colonel's  vulgarity  if  he  were  one  of  3^our  good-natured 
vulgarians,  but  he  isn't.  The  man's  evidently  mean,  conceited, 
and  ready  to  bully  any  poor  devil  who's  a  bit  down  on  his 
luck,  and  that's  not  a  very  amiable  trait  in  his  character. 
Well,  I  can't  fail  to  benefit  vastly  by  the  change  from  No.  307, 
Brickleton  Street,  to  Bradfield  Park — Bradfield  Park  is  very 
funny — on  Clapham  Common  !  And  I  think  I  heard  some 
time  ago,  that  Botcherby  thought  of   keeping  a  jumper  o 
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two  in  training.  I  might  ride  them  for  him,  perhaps,  and 
get  a  Httle  sport  that  way.  Parhamentary  ambition  seems 
going  strong,  too  ;  should  think  his  speeches  would  be  of  a 
highly  original  kind.  He  evidently  wants  me  to  compose 
some  of  them  for  him  !  Well,  I  can  do  that  :  my  practice 
as  a  penn3'-a-liner  on  the  Balh-P  and -Road  Daily  Advertiser 
will  stand  me  in  good  stead  for  rounded  periods  and  tlorid 
sentences.  Won't  my  brother  swear  when  he  hears  that 
his  dearly-beloved  relative  is  secretary  to  such  an  awful 
outsider  as  Botcherby !  Well,  he  won't  do  anything  for  me 
himself,  so  what  can  he  expect '?  As  to  the  few  friends  I 
possess — why,  I  should  think  they'll  all  be  delighted  that 
I've  at  all  events  got  enough  to  live  on  in  decency — which  is 
an  absolutely  novel  experience  to  me.  With  this  fifty  pounds 
in  my  pocket,  I  feel — I  feel  like  a  Duke  !  And,  by  Jove  !  I'll 
pay  off  my  more  or  less  excellent  landlady,  directly  I  get 
in,  and  then  go  up  to  the  West  End  and  stand  myself  a 
thundering  good  dinner,  and  a  good  cigar  after  it.  The 
millionaire  does  know  how  to  choose  a  cigar — or  knows  some 
friend  who  can  do  it  for  him.  And  here  I  am,"  he  concluded, 
as  he  pulled  up  suddenly  before  a  very  dingy-looking  house 
in  a  very  dingy-looking  street,  and  proceeded  to  let  himself 
in  with  a  latch-key.  Wading  through  an  aroma  of  mingled 
soapsuds  and  onions,  he  walked  into  a  tiny  sitting-room  on 
the  ground  floor,  communicating,  by  means  of  folding  doors, 
with  a  still  smaller  bedroom  beyond.  The  young  man  rang 
the  bell,  waited  some  five  minutes,  rang  again ;  and  then 
a  red-headed  slut,  with  a  face  compounded  of  about  equal 
parts  of  blacklead,  pasty-coloured  flesh  and  chimney  smuts, 
crawled  round  the  door  somewhat  after  the  style  of  an  eel 
turning  a  corner,  and  said — 

"Yus?" 

"  Please  send  Mrs.  Perkers  to  me;  I  want  to  pay  my  bill." 
The  last  words  were  uttered  with  an  almost  unconscious  touch 
of  proper  pride.     It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  ever 
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remembered  the  sensation  of  desiring  to  pay  a  bill  before 
it  became  due.  That  fifty  pounds  in  his  pocket  made  him 
feel  a  millionaire  several  times  over. 

After  a  brief  interval  of  waiting,  during  which  Mr.  Jack 
Alister  indulged  in  pleasanter  reflections  than  had  fallen  to 
his  lot  for  some  considerable  time  past,  a  knock  at  the  door 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  lady  of  uncertain 
age  and  more  than  dubious  cleanliness.  She  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  then  folded  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyebrows, 
as  though  tacitly  asking  for  what  purpose  she  had  been 
summoned  there. 

With  becoming  modesty,  the  young  man,  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  empty  fireplace,  said — 

"  I  sent  for  you,  Mrs.  Perkers,  to  say  that  I  am  leaving." 

Mrs.  Perkers  gave  a  snift". 

"Leavin',  are  yer,  sir?  Well,  I'm  sure  I've  done  every- 
think  I  could  for  yer,  all  the  time " 

Mr.  Alister  hastened  to  reassure  her. 

"  Oh  !  certainly,  certainly,  Mrs.  Perkers.     But  the  fact  is 
that  I  have  just  got  something  to  do  which  will  recjuire  me 
'  to  live  elsewhere,  and  so  I  sent  Anna  Maria  to  ask  you  to 
bring  me  my  bill." 

"  Oh — got  a  place,  'ave  you?" 

"  Er — yes.     Yes,  I  have  got  a  place." 

"  Well,  I  'ope  you'll  keep  it,  I  do  indeed.  And  I  'ope  you 
ain't  one  o'  these  Trade  Unions  that " 

Mr,  Alister  hastened  to  assure  the  good  lady  that  he  was 
not  a  "  Trades  Union  "  ;  nevertheless  she  went  on,  with  all 
the  volubility  of  her  class — 

"  Ah,  well !  they're  the  people  as  is  always  upsettin'  every- 
think,  and  as  soon  as  they  gets  good  places,  strikes  and  gets 
out  of  the  job  agen.  There's  Perkers,  now — look  at  Perkers  ! 
Last  time  there  was  a  strike  in  the  l)uildin'  trade,  I  sa3's  to 
Perkers— — " 

But   with   a  wholesome  dread  of  beino-  made  to  listen  to 
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what  the  speaker  had  "  said  to  Perkers,"  which  he  entirely 
failed  to  see  the  importance  of,  as  applied  to  his  own  case, 
Alister  dashed  in  with — 

"Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mrs.  Perkers.  And  now, 
as  I  shall  be  leaving  to-morrow,  will  you  kindly  let  me  have 
the  hill  to-night?  " 

"  Certainly  I  will,  sir.  As  I  says  only  the  other  night 
"ere,  to  Perkers.    '  Perkers,'  I  says,  '  if -'  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  I  quite  see  that.  And  now  I  shall  have 
to  be  off;  it's  past  seven  o'clock.  Good  night,  Mrs.  Perkers, 
good  night  "  ;  and  the  young  man  managed  to  push  past  his 
landlady,  and  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  made  his  escape 
from  the  house. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  COLONEL  AND  HIS  SECRETARY. 

Jack  Alister  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  Colonel's,  and 
very  soon  got  mto  the  swing  of  his  new  duties.  They  were 
not  very  onerous.  Dancing  attendance  on  his  employer  he 
found  the  most  vexatious  of  them  all ;  but  then,  three  hundred 
a  year  was  three  hundred  a  year,  and  Jack,  being  a  bit  of  a 
philosopher,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  made  the  best  of 
whatever  was  disagreeable.  It  was  also  rather  annoying  to  be 
constantly  referred  to  in  public  as  "My  Sec,  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Alister  "  ;  but  that  also  he  had  to  swallow  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  possible.  Colonel  Botcherby's  correspondence  was 
enormous,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  letters  begging  for  the  loan 
of  small  sums  of  money,  requests  to  allow  his  name  to  be  put 
on  the  list  of  patrons  of  almost  every  possible  variety  of  public 
and  private  institution  and  entertainment  extant,  and  menacing 
missives  from  indignant  shareholders  in  the  Colonel's  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  demanding  an  immediate  return  of  all 
moneys  invested,  and,  in  default,  threatening  law  proceedings, 
which  they  never  took.  All  these  letters  Jack  had  instructions 
to  throw  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  Then  there  were  certain 
rose-scented  notes  which  Jack  did  not  open,  but  handed  over 
intact  to  his  employer,  who  grinned,  and  mouthed,  and  chuckled 
over  thcni,  thinking  what  a  very  line  fellow  he  nuist  be,  and 
conveniently  ignoring  the  extremely  patent  fact  tliat  it  was 
his  money,  and  not  himself  which  the  writers  were  seeking. 
The  usual  applications  for  assistance  to  hospitals,  churches, 
iniirmaries,  missions,  homes  of  rest,  and  all  the  whole  scale 
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down  to  the  flannel  petticoat  clubs,  brought  up  the  total  to 
pretty  stiit"  proportions,  and  the  Colonel's  '  friends '  who  wrote 
to  him  constantly  for  '  tips  '  and  early  information,  were  legion. 
But  one  morning,  when  Jack  was  half  way  through  an 
unusually  heavy  bag  of  correspondence,  he  slipped  his  paper- 
knife  through  a  big  square  envelope,  addressed  in  a  big  square 
handwriting.  Glancing  at  the  superscription  he  saw  the 
name  of  George  Harkness.  The  letter  itself  was  an  invitation 
to  stay  a  few  days  at  Yauban  Abbey,  "to  see  if  you  like  the 
place  well  enough  to  take  it,  furnished,  for  a  time,  as  my 
lawyer,  Mr.  Pickett,  suggests." 

This  Alister  carried  into  the  next  room,  where  the  gallant 
Colonel  was  sitting,  feeling,  if  the  truth  be  told,  rather  seedy. 
He  had  been  out  at  a  big  dinner  overnight,  given  in  his 
honour  l)y  a  man  who  wanted  to  get  something  out  of 
him^ — and  didn't.  The  soup,  or  the  Norwegian  anchovies, 
or  the — the  something  or  other,  had  disagreed  with  the 
Colonel. 

"  Dam-if-I-know-wot-it-is,"  as  the  warrior  expressed  it;  ))ut 
the  great  fact — i.e.,  that  he  had  '  a  head '  (within  which 
was  contained  a  tongue  like  the  back  of  a  Latin  Grammar) 
remained. 

"  Must  have  a  brand}^  and  soda.  Pull  bell,  there's  good 
fellow,"  murmured  he,  as  Jack  Alister  entered  the  room  with 
the  Squire's  letter  in  his  hand. 

A  servant  in  an  extremely  'tasty'  livery  of  the  Colonel's 
own  design — it  looked  as  if  some  one  had  '  designed  it  himself  ' 
— and  which  had  for  its  salient  features,  apple-green  plush 
breeches,  with  canary  coloured  coat  and  green  and  gold 
waistcoat  ("Eggs  on  spinach,  my  dear  boy!"  as  some  wag 
said  on  first  seeing  it) — at  once  answered  the  bell. 

"  Bring  me  soda-'n'-brandy "  (the  Colonel  had  a  way  of 
running  his  words  all  together  on  occasions).  "Stop!"  he 
cried,  as  the  man  was  turning  to  go.  "Have  one  with  me, 
Honourable?  "    This  was  the  playful  way  in  which  he  frequently 
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addressed  his  secretary.  "No?  bosh!  you  must  have  one. 
Bring  four  brandies  and  sodas — know  I  can  do  three  myself. 
Well,  what's  this  letter  ?  Oh,  ah — hum — fromVauban  Habbey 
— Abbey  I  mean.  Will  I  go  down  and  see  if  the  place  soots 
me,  hey "?  Well,  we'll  see — we'll  see.  I've  'eard  so  much  of 
this  place,  Honourable,  from  old  Pick-Pocket,  the  lawyer, 
that  I  must  say  I  should  like  to  'ave  a  shot  at  takin'  it. 
"Ow  should  I  look  as  a  country  gent,  hey '?  I  should  'ave  to 
trust  to  you  to  keep  me  straight,  yer  know  ;  tell  me  what  to 
say,  and  'ow  to  say  it,  hey  ?  Dessay  after  a  time  I  should 
look  quite  the  buUcolic  cove,  now." 

"  Bucolic,"  suggested  our  friend. 

"  Ah,  that's  what  I  meant  to  say — that's  what  I  meant  to 
say,"  hastily  assented  Colonel  Botcherby,  taking  a  tremendous 
pull  at  the  brandy  and  soda  which  had  just  been  brought  in 
and  placed  on  the  table  at  his  side.  ' '  Help  yerself ,  Honourable ; 
don't  be  shy." 

He  read  the  Squire's  letter  again,  and  then  he  said — 

"  Tell  yer  what — we'll  go  down  Thursday  next,  me  and 
you " 

"  But  I'm  not  asked,  you  see,  Colonel,"  broke  in  Jack.  He 
didn't  much  care  what  his  employer  did  as  regarded  his  own 
particular  cronies — to  thrust  an  uninvited  guest  on  them  was 
one  thing — to  be  rammed  down  the  throat  of  those  who  did 
not  possess  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  Colonel's  personal 
acquaintance  was  quite  another  ;  and,  vulgarly  speaking.  Jack 
"  didn't  see  it." 

The  Colonel  looked  blank.  He  had  alread}'  got  to  rely  very 
much  on  his  secretary  for  keeping  him  right  in  public. 

"  'E's  so  dooced  'igh-toned,"  he  said  to  a  particular  friend 
one  day,  speaking  of  Jack's  capabilities  and  usefulness  to 
himself.     "  Couldn't  go  wrong  if  "e  tried." 

"  But  don't  a  gent — oh,  (lentlciiian,  then — no  ? — well,  what 
ought  a  feller  to  say?  Man? — that  sounds  so  common,  don't 
it?     No!     Oh,  very  well  then,  'ave  it  your  own  way;  j-ou 
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know  best,  I  dessay.  Don't  a  man  naturallj'  take  his  Sec. 
wherever  he  goes?     Why  shouldn't  I " 

''  If  you  particularly  want  me  to  go  with  3'ou- "  began 

Jack. 

"  Of  course,  I  petickarly  want  you  to  go  with  me,"  broke  in 
the  Colonel  snappishly.  "What  do  I  give  you  three  'underd 
a  3'ear — and  your  grub — for,  if  you're  to  stop  at  'ome  feedin' 
on  the  fat  0'  the  land " 

"All  right,  sir,"  interrupted  Alister,  disgusted  at  the  man's 
vulgar  outburst.  "  Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  authorise 
me  to  write  and  ask  Mr.  Harkness  if  he  would  object  to 
your  bringing  your  secretary  with  you " 

"  That  be — well,  I  mean,  don't  you  do  nothin'  of  the  sort ! 
NotJiiit'  of  the  sort/''  he  continued,  raising  his  voice  to  a 
shout.  "  You  jest  do  as  I  tell  you — jest  write  to  this  feller 
and  say  that  Colonel  Botcherby  will  come  down  to  the 
Habbey  on  Thursday  and  bring  'is  Sec. — and  In-in;/  Jiis  Sec! 
Mind,  I  won't  'ave  any  askin'  !  Askin'  indeed  !  Why  should 
I  ask  Mr.  'Arkness,  'ooever  'e  is "? — me,  that  could  buy  'im 
up  over  and  over  agen  !  " 

And  having  thus  worked  off  his  small  explosion  of  wi-ath, 
the  gallant  warrior  proceeded  to  cool  himself  down  and  drown 
his  fiery  indignation  in  brand}^  and  soda  number  two,  whilst 
his  secretary,  with  a  look  of  mild  disgust,  and  a  strong  but 
quickly  repressed  desire  to  kick  his  employer,  quietly  walked 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  contents  of  his  own  tumbler 
untasted.  He  then  sat  himself  down  to  his  desk  and  calmly 
wrote  to  Mr.  Harkness  exactly  the  letter  which  he  had 
suggested  to  the  Colonel,  and  which  the  latter  had  so  furiously 
scouted. 

Jack,  in  spite  of  his  having  made  rather  a  hash  of  his  life 
— though  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  see  what  else  he 
could  have  done  with  such  oj^portunity,  or  lack  of  opportunity^ 
as  he  had  had — generally  contrived  to  have  his  own  way  in 
the  end  ;  and  knowing  that  he  was  doing  the  right  thing  here, 
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at  all  events,  never  gave  the  matter  a  second  thought.  In 
clue  course,  the  Colonel — or  rather  Jack — received  a  courteous 
answer  from  Squne  Harkness  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
give  him  great  pleasure  to  receive  the  Colonel's  secretary 
as  a  guest,  in  addition  to  that  great  man  himself.  Jack 
didn't  show  the  letter  to  his  employer,  but  merely  told  him 
that  he  had  arranged  matters  with  the  owner  of  Yauban 
Abbey. 

And  so,  on  the  first  Thursday  afternoon  in  November,  follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  note,  Colonel  Botcherby's  brougham, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  which  Jack  privately  remarked  he 
"  wouldn't  be  seen  dead  with,"  and  having  two  most  gorgeously 
apparelled  servants  on  the  box-seat,  drew  up  to  St.  Pancras 
Station  in  time  for  the  Colonel  and  his  secretary  to  catch 
the  express  train  to  Buckley  Junction  ;  thence  they  would 
have  to  proceed  by  a  branch  line  to  Stantonford,  the  little 
roadside  station  nearest  to  Yauban  Abbey.  A  waggonette, 
with  a  fast  trotting  pair  of  cobs,  awaited  the  travellers 
here,  and  the  three  miles'  journey  between  the  station  and 
the  Abbey  was  accomplished  in  something  less  than  twenty 
minutes. 

"Don't  like  goin'  this  pace,"  muttered  the  gallant  warrior, 
whose  nerves  were  none  of  the  best,  to  Alister,  just  as  they 
swept  through  the  lodge  gateway  and  up  the  drive  towards 
the  brightly  lighted  windows  of  the  Abbey. 

Jack  did  not  think  an  answer  was  required  to  this,  so  he 
gave  none.  All  he  was  thinking  of  was  how  much  he  should 
like  to  have  had  tlie  chance  of  driving  these  merry  little  nags 
himself. 

Squire  Harkness  came  forward  from  the  bright  log  fire 
burning  in  the  hall  to  welcome  his  guests. 

"Well,  'owareyer'?"  exclaimed  the  genial  warrior.  " 'Ow 
are  yer,"  he  repeated,  in  tones  evidently  meant  to  be  gushing. 
"  Wanted  to  put  the  man  at  his  ease,  yer  know,"  he  explained 
afterwards  to  his  secretary.     "  Thought  'e  might  feel  a  bit  out 
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of  it,  yer   know,   talking   to  a   man  that    could  buy  'im  up 
over  and  over  agen  !  " 

However,  if  the  Squire  did  indeed  feel  ill  at  ease  in  the 
august  presence  of  the  Colonel  of  the  '  Duke's  Own  Danger 
Signals,'  he  contrived  to  conceal  his  nervousness  in  a  very 
admirable   manner.     Strange    to    say,    the    great   magnate's 
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wealth  did  not  appear  to  have  any  absolutely  suffocating  effect 
upon  him. 

"  Come  up  to  the  fire  ;  you  must  both  be  cold,"  said  he,  in 
his  usual  hearty  way.  Stranger  and  friend  were  ever  alike 
welcomed  under  that  hospitable  roof.  "  It's  a  chilly  drive 
from  the  station,  and  I'm  sorry  we  haven't  a  brougham.  We 
always  use  a  small  omnibus  for  night  work,  and  I  thought 
you'd  prefer  the  waggonette  to  that." 

D 
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"  Thank  jev,  thank  yer.  Your  'orses  Avent  a  little  too  fast 
for  my  taste ;  but  my  Sec.  here — the  Honoural)le  Mr.  John 
Alister,  you  know — he  liked  it.  'Ow  much  did  yer  pa}'  for 
them,  hey  ?  " 

The  Squire  was  a  little  taken  aback  at  this  very  direct 
question,  but  lauohingly  replied  that  he'd  "  take  a  couple 
of  hundred  for  the  pair,"  and  then,  without  waiting  to 
hear  anything  more  from  the  millionaire,  suggested  a  cup 
of  tea  or  a  whisky  and  soda.  The  Colonel  at  once  closed 
with  the  latter  oft'er,  but  Jack  politely  declined  both ;  and 
an  adjournment  to  their  respective  rooms  to  dress  for  dinner 
followed. 

As  they  ascended  the  broad  oak  staircase,  preceded  by 
the  solemn -looking  footman  carrying  a  large  silver  candle- 
stick, the  Ci)lonel  plucked  Jack  by  the  arm,  and  said  in  an 
undertone — 

"  Shall  I  propose  the  old  cock's  'ealth  at  dinner,  hey  ? 
Would  it  look  a  sportin'  sorter  thing  to  do,  hey  "?  I  want  him 
to  see  I'm  a  natural  sportsman — not  that  I've  done  much  of 
it,  yer  know,  but  there  it  is — it's  in  my  blood,  or  at  all  events 
I  should  like  'im  to  think  so.  Don't  want  to  be  outdone  b}'  a 
man  I  could  buy  up  a  dozen  times  over,  yer  know  ;  so  if  'e 
talks  sport,  why  I  shall  try  to  cap  'im,  and  you  must  back  up 
whatever  I  say — see?  But  about  me  proposin'  his  "ealth — 
what  do  yer  think  ?  " 

Jack  let  his  eyeglass  fall,  and  said,  drily — 

"  I  shouldn't,  Colonel,  if  I  were  you.  It's  hardly  customar}-, 
you  see,  at  a  private  dinner.  Here  we  are  at  our  rooms.  I 
suppose  Patton  "  (alluding  to  his  employer's  valet,  who  had 
been  sent  on  earlier  in  the  day)  "  has  arrived  ?  " 

The  Colonel  disappeared  into  one  room,  whilst  Jack  was 
ushered  into  another — both  equally  comfortaltle.  and  with  a 
wood  fire  burning  brightly  in  each. 

Jack  sat  himself  down  in  an  nrmcliair  which  stood  invitingly 
near  the  fire. 
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"This  is  better,  my  friend,  than  the  Kaffir  hut — better  than 
the  police  barracks  at  the  Cape — better  even  than  the  steerage 
of  the  good  ship  Neptune,  or  the  lodgings  in  Bloomsbury.  I 
wish  I  didn't  '  bar '  my  emplo3^er  quite  so  much.  Seems 
deuced  ungrateful  to  take  a  man's  money  and  feel  all  the  time 
that  he's  such  a  '  bounder  '  that  you  can  never  even  respect  him. 
AYell.  I'll  do  mv  duty  to  him  as  far  as  I  can,  and  no  man  can 
do  more  than  that.  Poor  devil !  I  daresaj'  it's  the  way  he 
was  dragged  up,  and  that  he's  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 
But  he  is  such  a  vulgar,  blustering  cad,  and  such  a  professor 
at  the  art  of  lying,  that — well,  if  I  sit  here  much  longer  I 
shan't  be  dressed  by  eight  o'clock,  that's  very  certain,  so  here 
goes." 

In  due  course  he  emerged  from  his  room  and  went  down 
into  the  great  square  hall  below.  He  strolled  up  to  the  fire, 
and  did  exactly  what  forty-nine  young  Englishmen  out  of 
fifty  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances  :  he  took 
a  coat  tail  under  each  arm,  turned  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
commenced  softly  humming  a  tune. 

From  this  state  of  semi-abstraction  he  was  aroused  presently 
by  the  frou-frou  of  a  woman's  dress,  and  looking  up  to  the 
old  black  oak  gallery  running  round  the  top  of  the  hall,  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  very  fairest  vision  he  had  ever  seen.  A 
few  moments  later,  and  Ursula  Harkness,  a  veritable  dream 
of  loveliness,  in  her  low-cut  black  dress,  and  soft,  creamy 
draperies,  slowly  descended  the  staircase  and  graciously 
welcomed  him  to  the  house. 


D  'A 
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CHAPTER   V. 


AT    VAUJ'.AN    ABBEY. 


How  that  ten  or  twelve  minutes  passed  before  the  Squire 
arrived  on  the  scene,  neither  Ursula  Harkness  nor  JackAlister 
ever  quite  knew.  In  spite  of  the  latter's  extensive  travels,  he 
had  known  comparatively  little  of  the  fair  sex,  because  ladies' 
society,  in  whatever  grade  of  life  you  enjoy  it,  invariably  costs 
money,  and  poor  Jack  had  never  had  any.  Still,  he  had  seen  a 
great  man}^  beautiful  women,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  yei 
he  had  never,  he  thought,  in  his  whole  existence,  set  eyes  on  such 
perfect  beauty  as  he  now  saw  before  him.  He  was  conscious 
— painfully  conscious — of  being  embarrassed  and  distrait, 
which  was  not  like  Jack — not  like  the  man  who  had  known 
what  it  was,  many  a  time,  to  think  that  if  he  got  enough  to 
eat,  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  for  the  time  being, 
that  he  could  face  any  emergency  cooll}^  and  exclaim,  with 
the  sage,  "  Fate  cannot  harm  me,  I  have  dined  to-day."  No, 
it  was  not  like  Jack  Alister  to  be  '  knocked  over '  at  the  first 
sight  of  a  lovely  face ;  but  the  fact  remained  that  he  was,  and 
that  he  certainly  did  not  shine  in  the  conversational  wa}',  with 
this  fresh  young  beauty  on  the  first  occasion  of  their  meeting. 

Colonel  Botcherby  was  the  last  of  the  little  party  to  appear. 
But  when  he  did  waddle  down  the  stairs,  almost  apoplectic 
from  a  rather  tight  shirt-collar,  the  effect  was  immense.  A 
large  diamond  pin  fastened  down  each  side  of  his  white  cravat, 
another  immense  diamond  adorned  the  middle  of  his  shirt- 
front.  J\Iore  diamonds  were  on  his  fat,  red  hands,  whilst 
a  broad    blue-bordered   white   silk  handkerchief  was  tucked 
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lightly  into  the  top  of  his  waistcoat.  The  latter  garment  was 
white,  figured  in  colonred  silk,  and  hearing  large  coral  buttons, 
the  hue  of  which  admirably  matched  his  face  and  neck  and 
somewhat  scanty  hair.  His  trousers  were  cut  tight,  especially 
round  the  ankle,  and  had  a  broad  stripe  of  l)raid  down  the 
outside  of  them. 

Before  they  were  well  through  the  soup,  Jack  had  shaken  off 
his  unaccustomed  nervousness,  and  quite  regained  the  normal 
use  of  his  tongue.  The  Squire  soon  discovered  that  the 
young  man  had  been  much  abroad,  and  had  observed  a  great 
deal  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  rough,  half-civilised 
peoples  he  had  been,  perforce,  compelled  to  dwell  amongst. 
An  account  of  their  sports,  also,  gave  the  host  great  pleasure, 
and  he  at  once  inquired  if  Jack — "  and  you,  too,  of  course, 
Colonel  Botcherby,"  he  added,  inclining  his  head  towards  that 
worthy — would  like  to  have  a  gallop  with  the  hounds  on  the 
morrow.     If  so,  he  would  be  delighted  to  mount  them  both. 

"  Hounds — the  Duke  of  Haughtyshire's,  you  know — meet 
here  to-morrow  morning — lawn  meet.  We  have  a  breakfast 
at  half-past  ten.  I  suppose  you're  a  hunting  man,  Colonel 
Botcherby?  "  he  said. 

"  Should  rather  think  so.  Why,  what  do  you  take  me  for?  " 
added  the  gallant  Colonel,  with  a  touch  of  reproach,  though, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  never  seen  hounds  in  his  life.  He 
wasn't  going  to  confess  it,  though,  before  the  Squire  and  his 
pretty  daughter,  on  the  latter  of  whom  the  financier  had 
already  fixed  a  watery  blue  eye  of  admiration. 

"  That's  all  right,  then  ;  and  as  you're  an  old  hand,  I  shall 
feel  quite  safe  in  putting  you  on  a  horse  that  is  really  the  best 
hunter  in  my  stable,  but  a  bit  hot — just  a  bit  hot.  However, 
you'll  probabW  not  mind  that,  eh?  " 

The  Colonel  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  over  the  wine 
course  to  have  left  all  his  prudence  behind  him  yet,  so  he 
replied,  rather  hastily — 

"  Well — er — yer    see,    I    don't    know    that   I    like    a   hot- 
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headed  one — don't  know  that  I  quite  like  a  hot-headed  one. 
Yer  see,  I've  got  a  broken  arm — at  least,  an  arm  that  was  once 
broken,  and  it's  still  weak,  yer  see,  still  weak.  No,  I  think 
I'd  better  have  somethin'  a  little  quieter ;  not  that  I  mind 
what  I  ride — do  I  ?  "  turning  to  his  secretary. 

And  Jack,  dropping  the  glass  out  of  his  eye,  replied — 

"Oh,  judging  by  the  horses  you  own,  I  should  say  not," 
which  was  capable  of  a  meaning  that  Colonel  Botcherby  did 
not  quite  put  upon  it. 

"As  a  hunting  man,  then,  you'll  be  quite  in  your  element  in 
this  country.  Colonel  Botcherby,"  continued  his  host,  accept- 
ing, naturally,  the  gallant  volunteer's  assertion  as  truth.  "  We 
have,  first  of  all,  the  Duke  of  Haughtyshire's  Foxhounds — very 
good  pack  that.  The  Duke  does  the  thing  thoroughly  well ; 
though,  poor  fellow,  he  has  none  too  much  money.  Still, 
I  think  that  his  marriage  will  save  him  a  lot  of  expense  in  the 
way  of  gadding  about  in  town.  His  wife  is  a  very  sensible, 
as  well  as  a  very  good-looking,  woman,  and  runs  him  into 
no  unnecessary  expenses.  Altogether,  I  think  he  will  be  a 
decidedly  richer  man  for  his  marriage.  Then,  secondly,  there 
is  a  nice  little  pack  of  harriers  to  go  out  with  on  a  hye,  day,  or 
when  you  want  to  see  how  a  young  'un  is  going  to  behave  itself 
hunting.  And,  lastly,  there  are  the  Stoneybrooke  Staghounds 
— show  excellent  sport,  but  never  seem  to  get  very  far  away 
from  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  pack  is  managed  by 
a  committee  just  now,  and  I'm  afraid  they're  going  to  make 
a  bit  of  a  hash  of  it  between  them.  However,  some  one  may 
take  the  hounds  again  after  a  time,  and  do  them  properly. 
I  suppose  you  have  never  hunted  over  this  country,  Colonel 
Botcherby  ?  " 

"  Not  over  this  country,"  returned  that  gentleman,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  "  this  "  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
almost  every  other  country  had  contributed  to  his  enjoy- 
ment. 

"Are  you  energetic  enough  to  do  any  cubbing"?"  asked 
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Ursula,  from  the  head  of  the  table,  where  she  did  the  honours 
of  the  house  with  the  grace  of  a  queen. 

"  Cubbing '?    Should  think  so,  indeed  !  "  replied  the  warrior, 
wondering  what  the  deuce  cubbing  was.     He  made  a  surrep- 
titious pencil  note  on  his  shirt  cuft*  to  ask  his  "  Sec,"  and  then 
he  goggled  his  weak  eyes  at  the  Squire,  and  said — 
"  Do  you — er — cub,  Mr.  'Arkness  ?  " 
Squire  Harkness  looked  rather  astonished. 
"We  get  some  very  good  sport  cubbing  about  here,"  he 
answered,  in  rather  a  mystified  manner. 

The  Colonel  saw  he  had  '  put  his  foot  in  it,'  but  didn't 
know  exactly  how.  An  awkward  pause  succeeded  this,  and 
then  the  financier,  wishing  to  '  make  things  pleasant,'  broke 
in  with — 

"''  "Ow  much  do  yer  pay  for  your  'unt  subscription,  sir, 
hey?" 

The  Squire  laughed. 

"  Well,  I  send  thirty  guineas  to  the  Stag,  though  I  don't 
often  go  out  with  them.  The  Duke's,  you  see,  is  not  a 
subscription  pack." 

The  Colonel  immediately  decided  to  hunt  with  the  Duke's. 
"  I  suppose,  now,    you're   one  of    the  masters  of  the  fox- 
'ounds.  Squire,  hey?" 

Colonel  Botcherb}^  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
several  masters  were  required  for  each  pack. 

"  No,  I've  never  been  a  master  in  my  life,  though  they've 
asked  me  many  a  time  to  take  the  Stag  here.  But  I'm  too 
heavy,  I'm  too  old,  and  I'm  too  fond  of  fox-hunting,"  replied 
the  Squire.  "I  suppose,  Mr.  Alister,  you've  done  a  lot  of 
rough  riding  in  your  travels  abroad "?  " 

Jack  started  guiltily.  He  had  been  surreptitiously  feasting 
his  ej-es  on  Ursula's  beauty,  and  paying  small  heed  to  the 
conversation. 

"  Yes — oh,  yes  ;  plenty  of  rough  riding.  Very  little  hunting, 
worse  luck,  since  I  was  eighteen.     Up  to  then  I  had  a  great 
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deal  of  it,  living  with  my  father,  and  for  a  couple  of  3^ears 
I  was  volunteer  whip  to  the  Aldenpool  Staghounds." 

"  Oh,  then  you'll  be  quite  at  home  at  the  game  to-morrow. 
My  daughter's  got  a  charming  little  horse  that  will  carry 
a  light-weight  as  I  like  to  see  a  man  carried." 

Jack  Hushed,  even  under  the  African  sunburn,  which  no 
London  lodging-house  air  could  deprive  him  of.  He  was  to 
ride  one  of  the  animals  which  had  carried  licv  fairy  weight. 
Then  his  delight  changed  to  anxiety — 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  I)ring  it  to  grief,  sir,"  he  said,  speaking 
to  the  Squire,  but  casting  at  the  same  moment  an  appealing 
glance  at  Ursula. 

She  laughed  gaily,  as  she  replied — 

"  No  guest  here  is  ever  allowed  to  suppose  anything  so 
dreadful.  If  he  should  break  its  neck,  poor  dear,  we  forget 
that  we  ever  had  such  a  horse  in  the  stable.  So  pray  don't 
be  anxious,  Mr.  Alister.  It  will  only  spoil  the  enjoyment  of 
your  day  ;  and  I  do  want  you  to  enjoy  it." 

She  wanted  him  to  enjoy  himself  on  her  horse  !  Jack 
could  have  worshipped  her  on  the  spot.  All  the  same,  he 
made  up  his  mind  not  only  to  be  extra  cai'eful  of  the  animal, 
but  to  immediately  emigrate,  suppose  anything  did  happen  to 
bring  it  to  grief ! 

"I'm  afraid,  sir,"  said  Jack,  turning  to  the  Squire,  "that 
we  shall  disgrace  you  by  our  appearance.  You  see,  the  only 
riding  kit  we  have  here  is  of  the  tweed  breeches  order — only 
suitable  for  hacking.  We  brought  those,  as  you  wrote  that 
it  was  very  likely  we  should  want  them." 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter  a  bit,"  exclaimed  the  Squire;  and 
then  he  added,  good  naturedly,  "lots  of  people  turn  out  in 
rat-catcher  costume  nowadays,  you  know." 

"  What's  he  mean  by  that  ?  "  whispered  Colonel  Botcherby, 
in  an  audible  tone  to  his  secretary  ;  but  the  latter  ignored  the 
query,  and  went  on  peeling  a  pear  for  Ursula. 

When  the  last  named  had  left  the  table,  cigars  were  handed 
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round,  and  the  Colonel  settled  himself  down  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  bottle  of  the  Harkness  port — a  beverage  which  he  found 
very  much  to  his  palate. 

"  Dooced  good  stuff  this,  to  be  sure,"  he  said,  smacking  his 
thick  lips  over  the  third  glass.     "  Where'd  you  get  it,  now?  " 

"Oh,  that  wine  has  been  in  these  cellars  more  years  than 
I  can  remember,"  replied  his  host,  pushing  the  decanter  over 
to  Jack.  He  noticed  that  as  the  Colonel  took  more  and  more 
to  drink  himself,  he  got  more  and  more  oblivious  of  the 
expediency  of  passing  the  bottle  and  giving  anybody  else 
a  chance  at  it. 

"  Oh  ! — and  cost  a  lot  o'  money,  now,  I'll  bet  a  new  'at?"' 
continued  the  financier,  in  interrogative  tones. 

The  Squire  didn't  rise  to  the  implied  question.  Truth  to 
tell,  he  hardly  cared  for  this  querying  as  to  the  cost  of  this 
and  the  cost  of  that,  which,  indeed,  seemed  to  form  a  great 
part  of  his  principal  guest's  questions.  At  length,  seeing  that 
the  Colonel  had  already  taken  quite  as  much  of  the  old  port, 
besides  other  things,  as  was  good  for  his  brain  power  and 
general  well-being,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to 
suggest  a  move  into  the  billiard-room.  The  three  men  crossed 
the  hall,  therefore,  to  that  apartment,  and,  in  doing  so.  Jack 
noticed  that  in  a  room  opening  out  of  it  stood  a  grand  piano. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  Colonel  and  the  Squire  had  settled 
down  to  play  a  hundred  up,  the  young  man  somehow  or 
other  managed  to  escape  from  the  'board  of  green  cloth,' 
and  find  his  way  into  the  music  room.  Ursula  Harkness  was 
already  there,  and  seated  at  the  piano. 

Jack  enjoyed  himself  very  much  indeed  that  evening. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE    HUNT    BREAKFAST    AT    VAU]!AN. 

Eather  ashamed  of  bis  'rat-catclier"  attire,  though  looking 
extremely  neat  and  sportsmanlike  in  his  butcher  boots, 
long-necked  spurs,  and  well-cut  cloth  breeches,  Jack  Alister 
came  downstairs  to  breakfast  next  morning,  feeling  as  fresh 
as  a  daisy,  and  longing  for  the  gallop  before  him.  He  had  not 
seen  hounds  since  that  now  long-distant  time  when,  as  a  tall 
strij)ling  of  less  than  twenty,  he  had  left  his  father's  place  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  a  far-off  land.  The  instinct  of  hunting  had 
always  been  strong  within  him — lack  of  means  and  opportunity 
alone  had  prevented  his  indulging  his  taste  for  it.  If  his 
emploj^er  should  decide  to  take  this  fine  old  place  for  a  term 
of  years,  however,  our  young  friend  had  very  strong  hopes 
that  he  would  be  enal)led  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
hounds,  and  to  see  a  good  deal  of  them. 

Directly  Alister  had  left  the  billiard-room  overnight,  the 
Squire  had  said  to  his  guest  — 

"  Nice  young  fellow  that  secretary  of  yours.  Colonel." 

"  Oh,  he's  a  Honourable !  "  answered  the  Colonel,  full  of 
benevolence  and  '47  port  combined.  "  He's  a  Honourable 
— son  of  a  lord — real  slap-up  tott",  yer  know.  Nothin' 
inferior  would  do  for  me,  yer  know — must  have  'em  all  of 
the  best.  '  The  best  of  everything's  good  enough  for  Thomas 
James  Botcherby,'  is  wliat  T  always  say.  I  wouldn't  'are  a 
Sec.  that  wasn't  a  Honourable — wouldn't  indeed,"  he  repeated 
with  semi-tipsy  gravity. 

The  Squire  was  half  amused,  half  disgusted. 
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"  At  all  events,  he  is  a  very  gentlemanly,  well-mannered 
man,"  he  said,  as  he  deftly  pocketed  the  red.  "  I  daresay  you 
find  him  of  great  use  to  you.  Colonel  Botcherby," 

"Well,  so  he  ought  to  be^so  he  ought  to  be!  I  give  'im 
three  "underd  a  year,  and  the  run  of  'is  teeth.  And,  I  tell  yer, 
that's  worth  somethin'  in  a  'ouse  like  mine  at  Clapham.  You 
must  come  up  and  see  my  'ouse  at  Clapham,  Squire — reelly 
must — I'll  take  no  refusal.  I'll  give  you  some  wine  better'n 
any  you  got  here,  now,  you  bet  !  Cost  me  pretty  nearly  a 
guinea  a  bottle —  did  indeed — nowoderj^erthinkerthat  ? — pretty 

stiff,  eh?" 

*  *  *  *  *■  * 

When  the  Colonel  came  down  next  morning,  he  was  not  by 
any  means  feeling  as  fresh  as  did  his  secretary.  Certes,  the 
great  financier  had  been  decidedly  '  fresh '  when  he  turned 
into  bed ;  l)ut  that  particular  kind  of  overnight  freshness 
generally  has  to  be  paid  for  next  morning,  and  the  Colonel's 
case  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  His  hand  was  a  trifle 
shaky,  and  the,  prospect  of  riding  to  hounds  was  far  less 
alluring  than  it  had  appeared  to  be  over  the  walnuts  and 
wine  on  the  previous  evening.  In  fact,  to  put  the  matter  into 
the  plain,  unvarnished  language  of  truth,  the  gallant  warrior 
was  in  a  deuce  of  a  funk. 

Even  before  the  appointed  hour  of  half-past  ten,  men  on 
hunters,  men  on  hacks,  men  in  dog-carts,  and  men  on  foot 
began  casting  up  from  all  directions.  Scarlet  coats  bobbing 
up  and  down  through  the  almost  leafless  oaks  in  the  avenue 
made  a  pretty  picture  as  seen  from  one  of  the  long  windows  of 
the  Abbey,  at  which  stood  Ursula,  dressed  in  hat  and  habit, 
•Jack  Alister  close  beside  her,  and  the  Colonel  trying  to  see 
over  her  shoulder — a  rather  difticult  task  for  his  five  feet  four 
and  a  half  inches  to  accomplish.  For  Ursula  Harkness  was 
veritably  "a  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall  and  most 
divinely  fair." 

'''Beauty  and  the' — Colonel,"    Jack  murmured  gently  to 
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himself,  as  they  stood  watching  the  arrivals.  Presently  a 
smart  mail  phaeton,  immediately  followed  by  a  fashionaljle- 
looking  waggonette,  with  steel  pole-chains,  and  a  pair  of  hog- 
maned  l)rown  cobs,  whose  knees  nearly  struck  their  noses  as 
they  bowled  along  the  avenue,  drew  up  to  the  door.  Each 
of  these  vehicles  contained  ladies,  and  Ursula  hurried  away 
to  receive  them. 

"  My  dear  Ursula,"  exclaimed  a  fashionably-dressed,  grey- 
haired  lady,  as  she  kissed  her  young  hostess,  "  I  am  so  glad 
you've  a  fine  day.  And  how  are  you,  my  dear  ?  Uj)on  my 
word,  you  get  prettier  and  prettier  every  time  I  see  you  !  " 

"  Lady  Mary,  you  are  always  flattering  my  daughter.  It'll 
quite  turn  her  head,  you  know  !  "  broke  in  the  Squire,  gaily,  as 
he  shook  hands. 

"  Turn  her  head? — not  a  bit  of  it !     She's  far  too  sensil)le  for 

that.    I  am  so  pleased  that Good  gracious  !  whafs  this!-  " 

she  exclaimed  suddenly,  lifting  her  lorgnettes  and  surveying 
the  Colonel,  whose  fat  red  face  had  just  loomed  up  within 
range  of  her  ladyship's  vision. 

"  Oh,  that — that  is  the  probable  new  tenant  here,  you 
know — Colonel  Botcherby." 

"Colonel  Botcherby?  Colonel,  did  you  sa}',  Squire? 
Colonel  of  what  ?  " 

"  Well,  Lady  Mary,  1  don't  quite  know.  But,  you  see, 
he's  very  rich  and " 

"  And  a  most  terrible  specimen  of  mankind,  Squire.  What 
are  we  to  do  during  the  three  years  you  propose  to  let 
this — this  man — it  is  a  man,  isn't  it?"  she  inquired,  again 
surveying  the  Colonel  through  her  long-handled  glasses,  as 
if  he  were  some  newl_y-discovered  zoological  specimen — "let 
this  man  take  the  Abbey  ?  But  he  can't  be  a  Colonel  in  the 
English  army,  anyhow?" 

"  No — Auxiliary  Forces — Volunteers,  you  know." 

"Colonel  of  the  Shoeblack  Brigade,  3'ou  mean.  Squire, 
and  rose  from  the  ranks  himself !     Don't  introduce  him  to 
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me — he's  coming  this  way.  That's  a  good-looking  young 
fellow — stranger  to  me — now  talking  to  him,     \Yho  is  it?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  a  very  nice  man — you'd  like  him,  Lady  Mary 
— young  Alister — the  Colonel's  secretary." 

"Poor  devil! — hem,  beg  pardon,  I'm  sure" — blurted  out 
her  terribly  frank  ladyship — ■"■  I  mean,  most  unenviable 
occupation.  Alister,  did  you  say?  Alister,  Alister — let  me 
see — oh,  I  know — must  be  a  brother  to  that  churl,  Sysonby,  I 
should  think,  isn't  he  ?  But  I  won't  keep  you  away  from 
your  other  guests  now.  Squire.  Look,  there's  the  Widow 
Brompton  dying  to  talk  to  you.  Her  hair's  lighter  than  ever 
to-day.     However  does  she  manage  it,  I  wonder?  " 

And  again  Squire  Harkness  turned  to  the  door,  where  men, 
women  and  children  were  crowding  in,  the  lords  of  creation 
pulling  up  their  cravats  and  kicking  their  legs  about,  as  is 
their  wont  when  attired  in  boots  and  breeches.  Johnny 
Boodle  trips  over  his  spurs,  and  mutters  a  much  too  audible 

"  D n."     Joe  Coverdale  sweeps  off   a  Chinese  idol  from 

its  stand  with  his  scarlet  coat  tail,  as  he  bows  low  to  Lady 
Mar}'  Morthoe,  who,  with  her  usual  dreadful  frankness,  bursts 
out  laughing  at  the  sight.  The  Squire  and  his  daughter  are 
busy  shaking  hands  all  round,  and  just  then,  in  walks  the 
acting  Master,  Commander  Clump,  E.N. 

The  gallant  Tar  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who 
always  seem  to  get  well  over  a  country,  however  badly  they 
are  mounted;  and  "the  Skipper,"  as  he  was  affectionately 
called,  icas  badly  mounted,  and  no  mistake  !  Twenty  and 
thirty  pounders  were  the  staple  article  in  his  stalls,  and  but 
for  the  wonderful  pluck  and  determination  shown  by  their 
owner,  assuredly  Captain  Clump  would  never  see  the  end  of 
a  single  run  with  hounds.  1\\  the  days  of  his  youth,  he  had 
been  a  very  poor  man :  he  had  therefore  been  obliged,  when- 
ever he  obtained  sufficiently  lengthened  leave  to  enable  him  to 
hunt  at  all,  to  do  so  on  cheap — and  generally  nasty — horses. 
Old  habit  had  stuck  by  him,  as  it  so  often  does  with  us  all. 
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and  now  that  retirement  from  the  navy  had  given  him  plenty 
of  leisure,  and  the  death  of  an  old  uncle  left  him  with  easy 
means,  he  still  preferred  these  outrageous  screws  at  low 
figures  to  spending  any  money  on  the  ready-made  article  ; 
and  upon  one  occasion,  when  the  Duke  of  Haughtyshire  had 
given  him  a  mount  on  a  three  hundred  guinea  hunter, 
Commander  Clump  had,  as  he  expressed  it  afterwards, 
"  ridden  in  a  funk  all  the  day,"  thinking  of  the  horse's  value 
at  every  fence  they  came  to. 

"  Give  me  my  old  twenty-five  pounders  !  "  he  exclaimed ; 
"  give  me  my  old  screws  which  cost  nothing  !  Then  it  don't 
matter  the  toss  of  a  hrass  button  whether  you  get  over 
or  get  in — you've  only  to  look  out  for  yourself,  in  that  case. 
Here,  you've  got  to  be  always  bothering  and  worrying 
yourself  to  fiddlestrings  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  beast 
you're  on." 

And  so,  when  the  Duke  of  Haughtyshire — at  the  instance  of 
his  beauteous  young  wife — determined  to  give  up  the  pleasure 
and  cares  of  mastership  for  a  season,  and  the  famous  pack 
was  confided  to  the  temporary  charge  of  Commander  Clump, 
that  gallant  sailor — ("  Ought  to  have  been  a  Horse-Marine,  my 
boy !  "  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  to  raise  a  laugh  at  his  own 
expense) — went  on  riding  his  rips  and  wretches  and  getting  to 
hounds  somehow,  despite  the  frecpient  falls  and  refusals  he 
encountered  en  route. 

"  Delighted  to  see  you.  Skipper,"  exclaimed  his  genial  host, 
with  outstretched  hand.  "Why,  my  boy,  you  look  as  fit  as  a 
four-year-old  !  " 

"  Well,  why  the  dev — why  shouldn't  I,  eh?  If  a  man  can't 
keep  fit  and  well  on  huntiiig,  damme — dear  me,  I  mean — he 
ought  to  be  buried  at  once  !  " 

"Quite  right.  Skipper,  quite  right!"  returned  the  Squire, 
laughing.  "  James  Pigg,  of  immortal  memory,  said  that 
'  brandy  and  baccy  '  would  make  a  man  live  for  ever.  You 
and  I  substitute  hunting  for  the  brandy  and  bacc}',  don't  we? 
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\Yell,  time's  getting  on,  so  I  think  we'd  better  be  making  a 
move  towards  the  table." 

Slowly,  and  amid  a  perfect  Babel  of  talk  and  laughter,  the 
whole  of  the  gaily-attired  company  tiled  into  the  banqueting 
hall. 

"  Lady  Mar}-,  you  must  take  this  place  on  my  right  hand," 
said  the  Squire,  gallantly  handing  her  to  one  of  the  high- 
backed,  dark  oak  chairs,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  people  just 
sorted  themselves  as  pleased  them  best.  The  Colonel,  rather 
'  smothered '  at  the  sudden  influx  of  sportsmen  and  women, 
clung  tenaciously  to  his  secretary,  and  was  by  him  dumped 
into  a  seat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  All  Jack  could  hope 
for,  was  that  the  Colonel  would  not  allow  his  fine  natural 
thirst  to  overcome  his  prudence,  and  that  he  would  refrain 
from  making  a  speech.  So  long  as  he  held  his  tongue,  or  spoke 
only  to  his  secretary,  all  would  be  well ;  but  that  gentleman 
was  more  than  doubtful  as  to  whether  his  employer  would  so 
far  keep  his  customary  bumptiousness  and  love  of  hearing 
his  own  voice  in  subjection.     He  could  only  wait  and  hope. 

The  '  breakfast'  consisted  of  a  noble  collection  of  cold  viands, 
with  the  exception  of  the  venison,  which  was  served  up  smoking 
hot — a  time-honoured  dish  at  the  Abbey,  where  it  had  made 
its  appearance  at  hunt  l)reakfasts  and  other  functions  almost 
from  time  immemorial.  The  dishes  were  kept  hot  on  grids 
before  the  great  log  fire,  and  were  taken  up  only  at  the  last 
moment  and  placed  before  the  guests  as  they  were  required. 
Tea  and  coffee  were  on  the  table,  but,  except  by  the  fairer  part 
of  creation,  were  not  in  great  demand — liquids  of  a  more 
stimulating  nature  being  mostly  preferred.  Amid  popping  of 
champagne  corks,  rattling  of  knives  and  forks,  and  clatter 
of  plates  and  dishes,  conversation  ran  riot,  and  Colonel 
Botcherby's  head  grew  bewildered  as  something  like  the 
following  disjointed  scraps  of  talk  reached  his  listening  ears. 

"Did  you  see  my" — "fool  knows  he  can't  do  a  thing  like 
a" — "haystack  and  then  turn  right-handed  into  the  most" — 
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"splendid  dish  I.  always  think  this;  it's  a  dish"^ — -"covert 
where  w^e  saw  two  foxes  steal" — "a  fork,  please,  and  would 
you  pass  that  " — "  thatched  barn  at  old  Weatherby's  ten-acre 
field,  where  they  threw  up  their  heads  and  couldn't  own  " — 
"a  horse,  that  any  man  might  be  glad  to  get  hold  of;  I've 
seen  him  jump  " — "  a  railway  bridge  above  Little  Maxted,  and 
then  they  ran  on  without  turning  right  or  left  more  than  a  few 
yards  until  they  came  to  a  check  " — "  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  dirt  cheap  at  the  money,  wdien  you  consider  his" 
— "age  and  infirmity,  ni}^  dear  sir,  so  I  have  to  ride  very  quiet 
ones  now  I'm  getting" — "  an  old  fool,  who's  so  pigheaded  that 
he  positively  said" — "this  pigeon  pie  is  excellent;  I  never" 
■ — "  said  anything  of  the  sort" — "  Weh,  the  Squire  was  riding" 
— "  an  elephant,  sir,  an  elephant  as  big  as  " — "  that  cottage 
on  the  Busterford  road,  you  know,  just  where  Sir  George 
fell" — -"  into  the  water-butt,  and  even  then,  by  Jove  !  sir,  he 
escaped  and  saved  his  brush  !  " 

There  was  always  one  toast,  and  one  toast  only,  given  on 
these  festive  occasions,  and  that  was  "Foxhunting."  The 
Squire  made  no  speech :  he  simply  rose  from  his  chair,  and  his 
rising  was  the  signal  for  a  cessation  of  all  chatter  and  hum. 
Attired  in  his  scarlet  coat  and  spotless  white  cravat,  his  silver 
waving  hair  just  catching  the  glint  of  the  wintry  sun  as  it 
peeped  in  at  the  window,  he  said,  raising  his  glass — 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen — 'Foxhunting!'"  and  with  great 
acclaim  the  glasses  w-ere  drained,  and  then  the  guests  began 
to  push  back  their  chairs. 

Colonel  Botcherby  asked  in  a  stage  whisper  of  his  secretary — 
"  Shall  I  give  'em  a  speech — hey?     What  do  you  sav?  " 
"  I   should   say — certainly  not,"  was  the   uncompromising 
reply,  and  the  Colonel  subsided. 

A  glance  through  the  windows  revealed  that  ju-ettiest  of 
pictures — the  arrival  of  the  pack.  Trotting  up  the  drive  was 
Will  liidall,  the  huntsman,  his  hounds  being  all  round  his 
horse's  heels.     They  pulled  up  on  the  lawn  just  outside  the 
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windows  of  the  old  hall,  and,  in  accordance  with  custom, 
Will  was  sent  for  by  the  Squire  to  drink  a  silver  tankard 
of  port  before  starting  the  day's  work.  This  ceremony  over, 
and  Will  having  again  climbed  into  the  saddle,  the  usual  scene 
of  confusion  ensued  in  the  scramble  for  horses. 

First  of  all,  the  Master's  was  brought  up  to  the  front  door, 
and  Commander  Clump  surveyed  the  three-cornered  looking 
brute  he  was  about  to  ride,  with  supreme  satisfaction.  The 
animal  in  question  was  a  shabby-coated,  ragged-hipped  brown, 
with  lop  ears  and  an  evil  eye.  He  was  heavily  bandaged  in 
front,  and  also  wore  a  fetlock  boot  on  his  off  hind-leg.  The 
old  seaman  grasped  his  heavy,  hammer-headed  crop,  and 
clambered  clumsity  up  the  side  of  this  venerable  ruin.  Then 
he  soused  himself  down  into  his  great  saddle  with  a  self- 
satisfied  grunt,  gathered  up  his  reins,  and  moved  slowly  off. 
Ladies'  horses  were  accorded  preference  next,  and  cavaliers 
were  many  to  hoist  fair  riders  into  their  saddles,  though  it 
was  observable  that  volunteers  were  conspicuously  missing 
when  the  fourteen-stone  Lady  Gravity — the  former  Mrs. 
Joggletilt — came  into  proximity  with  the  great  lumbering 
grey  horse  she  had  ridden  the  day  that  Mr.  Binkie  had  so 
nearly  knocked  her  over.  But  a  mounting-stool  was  quickly 
brought  to  her  assistance,  and  all  difficulty  smoothed  over. 
The  Babel  of  tongues  broke  forth  once  more,  as  men  elbowed 
and  pushed  to  get  through  the  crowd  and  find  their  own 
horses. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  horse — a  big  bay  with  a  white  fore- 
foot'?  "     "Where  the  deuce  can  my  fellow  have  got  to?     I 

told  him  to  be  here  not  a  moment  later  than •"     "  What 

on  earth  do  you  mean  by  bringing  me  that  saddle "?  You  know 

I  told  you  as  plainly  as  I  could  speak  that "     "  No,  no  ! 

take  them  up  a  hole,  not  let  them  down "  "  Can  any- 
one lend  me  a  stirrup-leather"?  I've  just  broken  mine," 
&c.,  kd.,  &c. 

At  last  the  Master  pulls  out  his  great  silver  turnip  from 
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his  pocket,  consults  it,  grunts,  and  gives  a  nod  to  "Will.  "Will, 
only  too  glad  to  get  his  ])eloved  hounds  out  of  the  way  of  the 
equine  crowd,  now  restless  and  fidgetting,  full  of  corn  and 
short  of  work,  as  they  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  season — kicking  here,  rearing  there,  and 
generally  making  themselves  as  unpleasant  as  possible — 
Will  trots  them  off,  away  down  the  old  oak  avenue,  black 
coats,  red  coats,  grey  coats  and  covert  coats  alternately  bolj))ing 
up  and  down  as  they  went  along,  in  a  seemingly  endless 
procession,  from  the  Abbey  doors  down  towards  the  spinnej'S 
by  the  stream.  The  '  field '  spreads  itself  out  beside  the 
first  copse,  whilst  Will  waves  his  pack  into  covert.  The 
Huntsman  hardl_y  expects  to  find  here,  and  he  is  not  dis- 
appointed when  Warfare,  Woodman,  and  Waterloo,  by  their 
conduct,  plainh"  express  the  fact  that  they  have  called  on 
Eeynard  and  been  met  by  the  response  "  not  at  home  " — not, 
in  this  case,  a  polite  euphemism,  as  it  so  frequently  is  with 
the  superior  animal,  man !  Will  blows  a  blast  on  his 
horn,  and  once  more  the  whole  cavalcade  is  in  motion,  this 
time  with  more  room,  for  they  are  now  passing  over  a  succes- 
sion of  large  grass  meadows,  and  it  is  only  at  the  gates  that 
the  fan-like,  spreading  field  has  again  to  be  compressed.  A 
few  disdaining  to  diverge  from  their  own  track,  jump  the 
l)0undary  fence  of  each  meadow  as  it  comes,  but  most  of 
them  wisely  prefer  to  keep  their  jumping  machinery  intact 
for  business  purposes  only.  In  that  mysterious  manner  which 
seems  to  be  common  to  all  huntsmen.  Will  had  contrived  to 
get  some  considerable  way  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  with  the 
hounds  and  Whips,  and  now  turned  sharply  to  the  left  through 
a  gap  in  the  high  hedgerow  along  which  they  had  been  riding. 
The  hounds  rush  in  gladly  to  a  likely-looking  spinney,  which 
rarely  fails  to  hold  a  fox,  and  whilst  Ben,  the  second  Whipper- 
in,  claps  on  to  the  far  corner,  his  superior  officer  remains 
handy  to  render  any  assistance  with  the  pack  which  Will  ma}' 
require.      Hounds  are  well  at  woi-k  drawing  the  covert  l)efore 
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the  main  body  of  the  field  arrive  on  the  scene.  Commander 
Chimp  pulls  up  his  raw-boned  steed,  and  elevates  a  hand  to 
restrain  those  behind  from  j^etting  any  farther  forward,  and 
the  whole  of  the  long  cavalcade  comes  to  a  full  stop. 

Will's  melodious  voice  still  keeps  encouraging  his  hounds  to 
"  push  him  up — wind  him  !  "  coupled  with  persuasive  sugges- 
tions to  "  Eleu  in,  little  ma-an  !  "  but  presently  these 
invitations  suddenly  cease,  and  the  next  moment  a  sagacious- 
looking  old  hound  opens  on  the  line  of — something — every 
one  inwardly  prays  that  it  is  a  fox.  Warrior's  intimation 
stands  alone  for  a  brief  moment  :  then  Wargrave,  Warrington, 
and  Watchman  pick  it  up,  and  pour  out  their  canine  approval 
of  the  wisdom  of  their  confrere.  It  is  a  fox  !  and  before  men 
can  take  a  pull  at  their  girths,  shorten  their  reins,  or  even 
throw  away  their  half-smoked  cigars,  Ben,  at  the  far  end  of 
the  covert,  shouts  in  ringing  tones — 

''Ta-a-a-lly 'o  !  " 

"  Gone  away  !  "  grunts  Commander  Clump,  as  he  draws  a 
battered  old  horn  from  its  leathern  case  and  blows  a  short, 
sharp  blast  on  it.  Then  he  shoves  it  back  again  into  its 
place,  presses  his  velvet  cap  well  down  on  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  and  sets  his  horse  into  a  canter. 

'•'  Toot-toot-toot !  "  three  notes  in  quick  succession  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  covert  into  which  Will  has  plunged,  a  general 
movement,  like  the  rippling  of  a  wave,  through  the  crowd 
of  horsemen,  and  they  are  all  moving  forward,  galloping 
alongside  the  spinney,  whilst  the  hounds,  yap-yapping,  and 
with  short,  sharp  notes,  leap  over  and  through  the  thicket 
and  underwood,  until  they  emerge,  almost  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  their  eagerness,  on  to  a  spacious  grass  meadow.  Away 
across  this  they  race,  at  a  pace  which  soon  eases  the  Huntsman's 
mind  on  the  subject  of  their  being  ridden  over  by  the  leaders. 

"  Forrard  away,  forrard,  forr-a-a-ard  !  "  he  screams,  giving 
his  horse  a  friendly  job  in  the  ribs,  just  behind  the  saddle-flap, 
witli  the  butt-end  of  his  horn. 
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"  Get  oil,  ye  hairy-bellied  devil  I  ""  f^rowls  out  Commander 
Clump,  cropping  the  ragged-hipped  brown.  The  horse  regards 
this  with  calm  disdain,  and  refuses  to  hurry  himself  a  peg. 

"  G-r-r-r-r-r  along  with  ye — then!"  continues  his  rider, 
with  a  jal)  of  one  spur.  This  the  beast  resents  by  vigorously' 
hoisting  his  hind-quarters,  and  shunting  the  gallant  Tar  on  to 
his  neck.  The  Commander  shoves  himself  back  again  with  a . 
succession  of  snorts,  and  again  resumes  the  more  or  less  even 
tenour  of  his  way.  Hounds  go  sailing  gaily  along,  taking  a 
beautiful  line  with  easy  fencing — this  is  especially  fortunate, 
as  the  country  is  still  very  blind — a  friendl}^  gate  or  two  lets 
up  the  aion-jumpers  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  their 
bolder  comrades,  and  then,  as  they  run  on  across  the  next 
field — all  fine  old  pasturage,  fit  to  fatten  bullocks  for  a  show — 
the  vast  majority  of  those  happy  bodies  in  pigskin  settle 
themselves  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  with  no  room 
left  for  Atra  Cnra  to  intrude  itself  upon  their  thoughts. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

'FOX'   ET  PB^TEBEA   XIHIL. 

"  FoREARD  !  Forra-a-a-rd  !  "  still  screams  Will,  though 
hounds  are  rapidly  putting  more  and  more  space  hetween 
themselves  and  their  nearest  follo\Yers.  No  fear  of  over-riding 
them  now  ! 

"  Don"t  leave  me!"  Colonel  Botcherby  was  saying  to 
his  secretary.  "Don't  leave  me.  I  don't  feel  quite  at  'ome, 
jest  yet."' 

And  truth  to  tell,  Colonel  Botcherby  did  not  look  it.  In 
accordance  with  his  over-night  request,  the  Squire  had  put 
him  on  a  quiet  horse — one  of  those  somewhat  rare  animals, 
a  tine  fencer,  and  yet  with  very  sweet  manners.  Alas !  that 
when  a  horse  icill  consent  to  stand  still  and  give  us  absolute 
peace  at  covert-side,  he  should  almost  invariably  be  a  worth- 
less brute  which  takes  no  interest  in  hunting.  However, 
there  be  exceptions,  and  the  animal  bestridden  by  the  gallant 
Colonel  was  one  of  them.  Still,  however  quiet  a  good  hunter 
may  be,  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  increase  in  amiability  if 
not  permitted  to  join  in  his  favourite  sport  when  he  sees 
hounds  running.  As  they  went  alongside  the  spinney  and 
across  the  next  field — a  friendly  gate  having  let  them  all 
through — the  Colonel  was  jubilant,  and  flourished  away,  elbows 
and  legs,  in  the  most  energetic  manner.  But  after  half-a- 
mile  or  so  of  this  plain  sailing,  a  leafy  hedge  hove  in  sight 
and  caused  him  to  take  keen  observations  up  and  down,  left 
and  right,  in  search  of  a  gate  or  gap,  neither  of  which  could 
he  see.     Ursula,  who  had  been  riding  quite  near  him,  caught 
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her  horse  by  the  head  and  sent  him  at  the  weakest-looking 
part  of  it — a  gap  barred  by  a  low  piece  of  timber — and  got 
over  all  right.  Jack  was  just  about  to  follow  her  when  the 
Colonel's  entreaty  to  remain  reached  his  unwilling  ears. 
Determining  to  shake  off  his  '  master '  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunitj^  which  offered,  he  pulled  back  with,  it  must  be  confessed, 
rather  a  bad  grace,  and  the  Squire  at  once  passed  him  and 
jumped  the  place.  Mr.  Travers  Algernon  Binkie  then  essayed 
it ;  his  horse — the  good  old  Eoman-nosed  brown  he  had  bought 
from  Fobbs  the  dealer — jumped  it  all  right,  but  Mr.  Binkie 
unfortunately  failed  to  'remain,'  and  hit  his  nose  very  hard 
on  the  ground  as  he  involuntarily  alighted  on  his  head. 

"Oh,  really!"  gasped  Mr.  Binkie,  with  his  mouth  full  of 
mud. 

Three  or  four  of  the  more  adventurous  chanced  what  was 
on  the  far  side — it  proved  to  be  a  blind  ditch,  into  which  two 
horses  fell  heavily — and  jumped  lower  down.  Commander 
Clump  then  lumbered  up  to  the  rail,  objurgating,  jagging,  and 
heeling  the  ungenerous  brute  he  was  on — which  he  had  bought 
from  a  bathing-machine  proprietor  for  twenty-three  pounds — 
until  the  horse's  nose  was  well  over  the  timber.  Here  he 
made  a  clumsy  attempt  to  rise,  chested  the  rail  and  smashed 
it,  blundered  into  the  ditch,  and  then  scrambled  out  the  other 
side  with  the  Skipper  on  his  ears.  Through  the  gap  thus  made, 
the  major  part  of  the  field  followed,  more  than  one  temporarily 
leaving  a  hind-leg  in  the  overgrown,  creeper-filled  ditch  in 
the  effort. 

On  again  over  some  cold-scenting  plough,  through  an  open 
gate,  and  down  a  clayey  lane,  which  plentifully  sprinkled 
everybody  with  mire.  By  dint  of  furiously  '  bucketting '  his 
— or  rather  the  Squire's — liorse.  Colonel  Botcherby,  who  was 
a  desperate  hard  rider  when  there  was  nothing  to  jump 
looming  in  the  immediate  future,  had  caught  the  rest  of  the 
field  just  as  they  reached  the  lane,  and  now  tried  to  push 
past  and  get  to  the  head  of  aft'airs  again.    There  couldn't  be 
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any  thing  to  jump  in  the  lane !  On^\•al•ds  he  galloped  and 
pushed  and  splashed,  earning  everybody's  cordial  hate  and 
receiving  many  a  muttered — well,  let  us  say,  complaint,  from 
the  bespattered  sufferers  as  he  passed.  Jack  took  this 
opportunity  to  shake  him  oft"  and  join  Ursula. 

"  Don't  think  that  three  hundred  a  year  was  meant  to 
include  these  performances,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  just  as 
he  succeeded  in  working  his  way  up  to  where  the  beautiful 
Miss  Harkness  was  cantering  along  by  herself. 

The  late  Edmund  Tattersall  was  fond  of  saying,  "  There's 
nothing  so  beautiful  on  earth  as  a  beautiful  horse,  except  a 
beautiful  woman,"  and  when  the  eye  rests  upon  a  combination 
of  those  two  good  things,  it  is  certainly  apt  to  linger,  for  we 
are  all  human,  some  of  us  very  human.  Jack  belonged  to  the 
latter  category,  and  he  thought,  as  Ursula  Harkness  cantered 
gracefully  and  easily  along  on  her  blood-like  chestnut,  that 
never  before  had  his  eyes  rested  on  so  fair  a  vision. 

At  the  top  of  the  lane  an  open  gate  admitted  them  all  to  a 
fallow  field,  and  here,  hounds  being  well  on  ahead  of  them, 
the  pace  naturally  increased,  and  soon  the  Colonel's  flying 
coat-tails  were  again  conspicuously  in  the  van. 

No  indication  of  a  check,  and  they  had  been  going  now  for 
over  half-an-hour  ;  some  of  the  shortwinded  riders  and  out-of- 
condition  hunters  were  showing  signs  that,  were  a  momentary 
pause  to  occur,  they  could  at  least  bear  it  with  resignation, 
if  not  cheerfulness.  But  still  the  cry  was  "Forrard!  "  and  the 
good  fox  disdained,  as  yet,  to  seek  safety  in  subterfuge. 

"Come  up,  ye  "blundering  beast!  "  cries  the  gallant  Com- 
mander, as  the  great  awkward  brute  he  is  on,  stumbles  and 
nearly  lands  on  his  fiddle-head  over  a  ditch.  Again  he  crops 
him  down  the  shoulder  and  gives  him  a  dig  with  the  spur,  and 
again  does  the  beast  reply  with  a  lumbering  hoist  of  his  hairy 
heels.  The  Colonel  has  been  carried  over  the  ditch,  nolens 
volens,  and  is  extremely  pleased  with  his  own  (?  his  horse's) 
performance,  for  no  man  so  greatly  enjoys  the  triumph  of 
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having  jumped,  as  he  who  never  jumps  if  he  can  help  it. 
Before  long,  over  a  l)it  of  cold-scenting  fallow,  the  Held  is 
enabled  to  get  on  good  terms  with  hounds  again,  and  for  a 
space  of  two  minutes,  more  or  less,  very  nearly  a  check  comes 
to  the  relief  of  riders  and  ridden  ;  Imt  the  clever  pack — or  to 
speak  quite  literally,  three  of  the  cleverest  and  keenest-scented 
of  the  pack — hold  to  the  line  with  unerring  instinct,  and  getting 
on  to  the  grass  again,  just  Ijeyond,  the  pace  immediately 
improves  and  away  they  go  again,  faster  than  ever. 

The  ground  now  falls  rapidly.  "  He's  making  for  the  Valley 
and  Gourley  earths!"  says  one.  "  Digby's  Covert!"  opines 
another.  "  The  main  earths  at  Barkley,  more  likely  !  " 
exclaims  a  third.  But  anyhow,  and  whatever  may  be  in  the 
vulpine  mind  ahead  of  them,  hounds  still  go  remorselessly 
on.    Then  a  meandering  line  of  lopped  pollards  comes  into  view. 

"  The  Foss,"  says  Miss  Harkness  to  Jack,  riding  just 
beside  her.  "The  horse  you're  on  jumped  it  with  me  when 
we  w^ere  out  cubbing  last  w^eek.  The  Foss  is  our  local 
Whissendine,  you  know." 

"  Oh  !  And  your  own  horse.  Miss  Harkness  ?  Is  he  good 
at  water,  too?  "  with  a  shade  of  solicitude  in  his  tone.  A  roll 
over  into  a  brook  meant  very  little  for  a  hard  customer  like 
-Tack  Alister,  but  he  didn't  care  for  the  chances  of  disaster  to 
happen  to  a  woman, — es])ecially  to  that  particular  woman. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  he  is  the  best  water  jumper  we  have.  It's  horrid 
to  think  that  all  the  dear  horses  will  soon  have  to  go  up  to 
the  hammer,  isn't  it?  "  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  should  think  it  was,"  responded  he  heartily  ;  "  but  here 
we  are.  May  1  give  you  a  lead?  "  and  without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  he  settled  himself  in  his  saddle,  picked  out  a  place 
where  the  ground  looked  least  poached  by  cattle,  and  let  his 
horse  go  along  at  it  as  fast  as  he  liked.  AVhat  a  glorious 
sensation !  The  glistening  water  seemed  to  tlasli,  for  an 
instant,  far  beneath  him,  and  then  he  was  again  galloping  as 
smoothly  as  ever,  up  the  opposite  slope.     Ursula  followed  him 
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without  a  moment's  pause,  but  giving  him  ample  room,  in 
case  of  a  mistake.  .  Three  or  four  more  got  safely  over  ;  then 
one  man  foolishly  crossed  another  as  the  latter's  horse  was  just 
taking  off,  and  both  came  down.  The  next  to  try  his  luck,  just 
scrambled  to  the  far  side,  and  landed  with  a  flourish  and  one 
hind-leg  dropped  in.  The  Squire  had  jumped  it  higher  up,  and 
Commander  Clump,  without  the  least  hesitation,  shoved  his 
hairy-heeled  wretch  deliberately  into  the  water,  despite  the 
brown's  evident  unwillingness  to  go,  floundered  through,  and 
climbed  the  opposite  bank  with  many  grunts  and  snorts,  both 
equine  and  human.  As  the  Master  emerged.  Will's  red  coat 
was  just  disappearing  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill  beyond,  and 
Tom,  the  first  Whip,  was  close  up  with  him. 

But  where,  all  this  time,  is  the  Colonel  ?  and  Echo,  in  the 
slightly  asinine  way  which  is  peculiar  to  itself,  answers 
"Where?"  He  had  been  well  placed — aided  by  a  plentiful 
supply  of  favourably  situated  gates,  and  his  habit  of  galloping 
madly  on  between  the  fences  after  slinking  through  the  gaps 
and  places  broken  by  others — when  first  the  Foss  was  sighted  ; 
now,  however,  he  was  '  numbered  with  the  missing.  But 
not,  oh,  not  amongst  the  slain  !  '  as  the  immortal  Mackney 
used  to  sing.  For  Colonel  Botcherby  was  not  what  is 
commonly  called  a  rash  man — no,  the  Colonel   was  spoken 

of  as  a  '  cautious  '  by  his  friends  and  toadies,  and  '  a  d d 

funk'  by  others  not  quite  so  partial  in  their  judgment — 
and  the  titular  head  of  the  Duke's  Own  Danger  Signals  had 
promptly  pulled  up  and  declined  the  further  chances  of  the 
chase  when  his  weak  blue  eye  fell  upon  the  gleaming  waters 
of  the  Foss.  And  the  Colonel  was  also  crafty  in  his  generation. 
Wily  as  the  serpent,  and  unwilling  to  disgrace  himself,  in  the 
eyes  of  Miss  Harkness  in  particular,  he  rapidly  pulled  up  his 
quiet  old  hunter,  got  oft',  and  picked  up  a  forefoot  with 
apparently  the  tenderest  solicitude.  This  he  examined  as  the 
rest  of  the  field  swept  by  him,  pulling  at  the  end  of  the  horse's 
shoe  and  shaking  his  head  dolorously. 
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"Ah,  I've  seen  'em  lose  shoes  before,  soon  as  the  rider 
caught  sight  of  the  Foss,"  remarked  Ben  drily,  grinning  to 
himself  as  he  galloped  past.  "  Come  up,  horse  !  "  he  shouted, 
and  went  at  the  brook  with  the  zest  only  known  to  those 
happy  ones  of  Earth  whose  years  are  not  much  over  twenty-. 
"  Coninie  idi  chant  a  vingt  a)is,"  as  runs  the  old  French 
song — aye  !  and  not  only  as  one  sings,  l)ut  as  one  breathes, 
hopes,  prays,  at  that  blessed  time  when  youth,  and  health,  and 
all  the  glorious  possibilities  of  life  lie  yet  spread  out  in  golden 
pathways  at  one's  feet,  before  our  tender  shoots  have  hardened 
into  wood. 

A  couple  of  miles  was  traversed,  hot-foot,  after  passing  the 
Foss,  and  then  at  length  came  a  check,  which  was  more  than 
welcomed  by  every  one  out,  and  not  least  so,  as  may  well  be 
understood,  by  the  horses,  many  of  which,  thus  early  in  the 
season,  being  short  of  those  few  "  wdnding-up  gallops,"  as  the 
trainers  call  them,  that  just  make  the  difference  between  a 
horse  lit  and  a  horse  not  tit.  Many  men  take  advantage  of  the 
momentary  respite  to  slip  off  their  panting,  lathering,  smoking 
steeds,  and  give  them  a  better  chance  of  a  '  blow.'  Here,  as 
in  most  fields,  however,  all  Merrie  England  over,  it  is  the 
heavy-weights — who  should  be  foremost  in  so  doing — who 
carefully  refrain.  Mr.  Sixteenstun  says,  "  Oh,  if  I  get  oft"  T 
shall  never  get  on  again  "  ;  whilst  Mr.  Twelvestun  jumps  to 
the  ground  to  ease  his  hard-ridden  beast  at  the  very  first 
opportunity  he  gets.  The  lot  of  the  weight-carrying  hunter 
is  not  always  an  enviable  one. 

The  check  does  not  last  long.  Will,  quickly  aided  by  his 
two  smart  Whips,  gets  his  hounds  in  hand,  and  makes  what 
Mr.  Jorrocks  called  "  an  all-round-my-'at"  cast;  and  Waterford 
almost  immediately  hits  it  off"  again.  The  whole  pack  take  it 
up  in  merry  chorus,  and  just  as  Commander  Clump — very  wet, 
very  puft'y,  but  filled  to  the  brim  with  enthusiasm  and  eagerness 
for  l)lood — comes  lumbering  up  to  the  rest,  off"  go  hounds  once 
more,  turning  slightly  left-handed   and    running  parallel  with 
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a  tall  hedgerow.  The  line  is  no  longer  straight.  Eeynard 
has  begun  to  t^yist  and  turn,  and  exercise  those  cunning  arts 
by  which  many  an  one  of  his  race  has  managed  to  save  a  l)rush 
that,  even  to  the  most  experienced  huntsman's  eye,  looked 
alread}'  as  good  as  in  hand. 

A   large   proportion    of   the  field   were  still    well    up    with 
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hounds,  though  the  solitary  check  had  been  of  too  brief  a 
duration  to  do  much  good  to  those  who  had  dropped  out  early 
in  the  run.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gallop  had  been  of 
a  simple  nature ;  there  had  been  no  puzzling  woodlands,  no 
intervening  copses  and  spinneys  in  which  to  take  wrong 
turnings — (reader,  I  always  take  the  wrong  side  of  a  wood ! — 
do  you  ?) — and  so  get  thrown  out. 

Ursula  Harkness  and  one  other  girl  were  the  only  ladies  up. 
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The  latter  was  a  pupil  at  Miss  Primpot's  select  (oh,  so  select !) 
seminary,  and  with  her  hair  dressed  a  la  Cliinoise — I  mean 
that  she  wore  it  in  a  pigtail — her  hat  gone — (Commander 
Clump's  enterprising  steed  had  i)iit  his  hind  foot  through  it, 
and  now  wore  what  remained  as  an  anklet  around  his  fetlock) — 
and  one  sleeve  of  her  home-made  habit  split,  looked  the  very 
picture  of  enjoyment.  What  would  Miss  Primpot  say  if  she 
had  l)een  there  ?  But  why  speculate '?  Miss  Primpot  was  not 
there.  Amongst  so  many  of  the  sterner  sex,  Miss  P.  would  not 
have  considered  it  correct  to  intrust  her  virgin  charms  of 
forty-three  summers— and  winters,  the  latter  predominating, 
to  judge  by  the  severe  expression  of  her  face.  Ursula 
speaks  a  few  words  of  kindly  congratulation,  and  the  young 
schoolgirl  turns  even  redder  than  before  with  pleasure ; 
she  has  only  been  out  twice  with  hounds  in  all  her  life, 
and  having  "kept  up"  to  this  point  is,  indeed,  a  veritable 
triumph. 

Very  slowly,  for  a  time,  do  hounds  travel  now.  Some 
sheep  have  foiled  the  scent,  and  this  gives  a  little  much- 
needed  breathing  time  to  the  hard-pressed  fox.  But  a 
shepherd  is  seen  now  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill  to  the  left : 
he  is  waving  both  arms  round  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill, 
and  shouting  himself  hoarse.  Will  turns  in  his  saddle,  and, 
speaking  to  the  first  Whip,  says — 

"  I'm  not  goin'  to  lift  'em  for  yon  lunatic,  Tom,  unless  he 
really  knows  somethin'.  Just  clap  on,  lad,  and  see  what  the 
fule's  shoutin'  about." 

And  Tom — crop,  horn  and  reins  all  in  one  hand,  whilst  the 
other  hangs  loose  and  free,  swhiging  about  as  he  rides — 
gallops  off  to  interview  the  good  man  ahead  on  the  hill.  A 
moment's  colloquy,  a  signal  from  the  Whip,  and  Will,  cap  in 
hand,  is  galloping  on  to  where  the  shepherd  stands,  still  in 
an  incoherent  state  of  excitement.  A  question  sharply  asked, 
and  as  quickly  answered  by  Tom,  who  has  dexterously 
extracted  all  that  is  needful  from  the  vokel,  and  hounds  are 
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lifted  on  to  the  line  of  the  now  rapidly  sinking  fox.  But  the 
end  is  not  vet,  for,  as  we  all  know,  a  fox  is  as  cunning  as 
a  cartload  of  monkey's.  The  pace  gradually  improves,  and 
once  more  the  whole  field,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
surviving  portion  of  it,  is  moving  rapidly  along  again  in 
the  wake  of  hounds.  A  big  blind  fence,  with  a  stile,  and 
a  locked  gate  as  the  only  possible  alternative,  proves  a 
stumbling-block  to  many  of  the  beaten  horses.  Ursula  Jumps 
the  stile  and  lands  in  safety,  though  with  very  little  to  spare  ; 
the  Squire  gets  over  with  a  bit  of  a  peck  on  landing ;  Will 
and  the  "Whips  half  ]ump,halfl)urrow  through  the  weaker  part 
of  the  thorns  ;  and  Commander  Clump,  by  dint  of  sheer  weight, 
thrusts  himself  and  his  hairy-heeled  brute  against  a  timber- 
mended  gap,  with  the  result  that  the  rail,  unable  to  stand  the 
impact,  breaks  and  lets  them  through.  Jack  resolutely  sets  his 
horse  at  the  gate,  and  boldly  does  the  well-bred  bay  tackle  it. 
A  length  before  taking  off,  however,  he  makes  a  slight  slip,  gets 
too  far  under  the  gate  before  rising,  and  makes  a  mess  of  it, 
landing  on  his  knees  and  nose,  and  rolling  over  on  his  side. 
Quick  as  light,  and  well  served  by  his  long,  hard  apprentice- 
ship in  African  rough  riding.  Jack  is  on  his  legs  again  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  reins  still  in  his  hand.  The  bay 
rises  to  his  feet,  snorting  and  staring  wildly  about  him,  but  a 
pat  on  the  neck,  and  a  reassuring  "  All  right,  old  boy,  you 
couldn't  help  it,  you  know,"  soon  calms  him  down,  and  the 
fallen  rider  is  in  the  saddle  again  with  an  almost  infinitesimal 
loss  of  time.  As  he  rejoins  Ursula,  he  experiences  a  strange 
delight  in  hearing  her  say — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Alister,  I'm  so  thankful  you're  not  hurt  !  " 

You  see,  it  was  rather  a  change  from  the  Cape  treatment  of 

such  little  matters  and  the  genial  "  D n  your  clumsiness  ! 

What  the  devil  have  you  done  to  the  horse?"  which  would 
inevitably  have  followed  an  accident  of  this  kind  in  the  land 
of  the  playful  Caffre.  Jack  Alister  had  known  very  little  of 
that  "  sweet  solicitude,"  of  which  the  poet  speaks,  in  his  hard 
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life,  and  even  sueli  a  liomctopathic  dose  of  it  as  this,  was 
inexpressibly  delightful  to  his  ears. 

"  The — the — horse  is  not  hurt.  Miss  Harkness,"  he  stam- 
mered awkwardly,  and  then  relapsed  into  silence. 

And  now,  at  length,  the  end  of  this  good  run  seems  at  hand. 
Turn  and  twist  as  he  may,  Eeynard  can  no  longer  deprive  his 
relentless  pursuers  of  a  view,  for  the  foremost  horsemen,  on 
ascending  a  long,  grassy  slope,  now  catch  sight  of  him,  as,  with 
arched  back  and  his  splendid  white-tagged  l)rush  dragging,  he 
travels  wearily  over  the  next  field.  The  Huntsman  heels  his 
jaded  horse  along,  and,  as  though  knowing  that  his  exertions 
can  be  protracted  but  little  longer,  the  generous  beast  answers 
gamely  to  the  call.  Hounds,  bristling  for  blood,  strain  every 
nerve  to  decrease  the  distance  which  still  separates  them  from 
their  prey ;  over  ridge  and  furrow,  now  taking  a  ditch  in  their 
stride,  now  tumbling  over  a  fence,  they  gradually,  but  surely, 
draw  upon  their  quarry.  Woburn  and  "Woodstock  race 
jealously  for  his  brush  ;  they  close  upon  him,  they  have  him  ! 
Eeynard,  game  to  the  last,  turns  upon  them  with  an  ugly 
snap  of  his  long  white  teeth,  and  the  next  moment  half  the 
pack  are  on  top  of  the  little  red-brown,  furry  object  which  has 
defied  them  for  so  long.  "Will  is  off  his  horse  in  a  twinkling, 
and  leaving  the  poor  beast  with  tail  distended,  quivering 
sides  heaving  convulsively  up  and  down,  and  head  drooping 
almost  to  the  ground,  he  dashes  in  amongst  them.  The  next 
moment  he  sounds  the  "  Mort "  upon  his  own  vocal  organs, 
screaming — 

"  Whoo — hoop  !  " 

And  all  within  a  good  half  mile  of  the  spot,  know  that  a  fine 
huntinsrun  is  over,  and  that  a  riuht  good  fox  has  died. 
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CHAPTEE   YIII. 

COLONEL  BOTCHEKBY  AND  THE  WIDOW  BROMPTON. 

There  was  no  denying  that  Colonel  Botcberby  had  shied  at 
the  brook.  That  little  device  anent  the  imaginary  casting 
of  a  shoe  had  deceived  no  one,  but  it  answered  its  purpose  in 
that  the  Colonel  quite  thought  it  had,  and  so,  at  least,  he 
had  succeeded  in  deluding  himself.  The  ostrich,  thrusting  his 
head  into  the  sand,  is  perfectly  happy  in  imagining  himself 
completely  hidden :  that  is,  of  course,  unless  his  pursuer, 
taking  him  at  such  an  obvious  disadvantage,  hits  him  an, 
dcrru-re .'  And  so  the  Colonel  walked  his  horse  slowly  back 
across  the  fields  watered  by  the  treacherous,  sluggish  Foss ; 
passed  through  gate  and  gap,  along  footpath  and  headland, 
carefully  shunning  anything  which  demanded  jumping,  and 
finally,  with  a  certain  sense  of  relief,  found  himself  once  again 
on  the  hard  high  road.  Before  he  had  gone  fifty  yards  along 
it,  vaguely  wondering  if  he  were  proceeding  towards  the  Abbey 
or  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  welcome  sign-post 
erected  at  the  meeting-place  of  four  cross  roads,  supplied  him 
with  the  information  he  needed.  Turning  down  the  lane  to 
his  left,  he  threw  the  reins  on  his  quiet  old  hunter's  neck,  took 
out  a  cigar-case  emblazoned  with  his — or  some  one  else's — 
crest  on  the  back,  and  drawing  therefrom  a  huge  Cabana,  lit 
it,  and  puffed  in  solemn  silence  as  he  gave  himself  up  to 
meditation. 

"  Wonder  'ow  far  it  is  to  the  Habbey"?  Four  miles'? — six 
miles,  p'raps — might  be  ten,  for  all  I  know.  Sure,  1  'ope  not ; 
but  'eaven  alone  knows  !      Don't  think  I  shall  last  out  if  it 
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is  ten — don't  indeed !  Shall  'ave  to  stand  up  all  dinner-time, 
I  feel  certain,  even  as  it  is.  Wish  I  could  get  a  drive  back, 
'stead  of  joggin'  along  in  this  manner — it's  perfectly  hafionizin\' 
Funny,  I  never  noticed  it  till  we  left  off  'untin'  and  I  begun 
to  get  cool — I  was  'ot  and  no  mistake,  then  !  Where's  my 
Sec.  got  to,  I  wonder  ?  Bet  my  life  'e  wishes  'e  was  'ere  with 
me,  enjoyin'  one  o'  these  cigars."  (He  little  suspected  how 
agreeably  employed  his  "  Sec."  was,  just  at  that  moment.) 

"  Wish  that  nice  gal,  Hursula — pretty  name,  Hursula — had 
left  off  'untin'  and  come  along  'ome  with  me.  Dooced  fine 
lookin'  gal  she  is,  to  be  sure — would  look  well  at  the  'ead  of 
any  man's  table.  Would  look  well  at  the  'ead  of  vip  table,  in 
fact !  She  likes  'untin'  men,  I  can  see  that.  Wait  till  she 
sees  me  in  one  o'  these  slap-up  red  'untin'  coats  !  I  should 
think  that  would  make  a  bit  of  a  impression  on  'er.  Why,  if  I 
— oh  'ang  it  all!  n\y  cigar's  out — where's  the  matches?  ah, 
that's  it — now"  (scratch)  "now"  (scratch,  scratch,  scratch) 
"  ah,  now  I  'ave  it  "  (puff,  puff,  puff,  puff)  "  that's  all  right. 

"  Where  was  I  ? — oh,  I  know.  If  I  was  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  take  the  Habbey — and  I  think  I  shall — I  dessay  she'd  accept 
me  and  remain  as  mistress — it's  a  temptin'  bait — Thomas 
James  Botcherby  and  'is  nioney  and  'is  Habbey !  But  then,  on 
the  other  'and,  Thomas  James  Botcherby  ain't  quite  made  up 
'is  mind  whether  'e's  willin'  to  marr}^  and  lose  'is  freedom  of 
haction  jest  yet,"  and  the  Colonel  pulled  up  his  shirt  collar, 
felt  to  see  if  all  the  diamond  pins  and  studs  were  still  adhering 
to  him,  and  winked  knowingly  at  a  heap  of  broken  granite  lying 
at  the  roadside. 

And  so,  alternately  reflecting  upon  his  immediate  social 
action  in  the  future,  and  shifting  uneasily  in  the  now  highly 
uncomfortable  saddle,  the  Colonel  walked  his  horse — he  dared 
not  jog — along  the  seemingly  interminable  lano  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  miles.  Here  he  came  to  what  had  once  been, 
and  was  no  longer,  a  guide-post ;  for  although  the  arms  still 
stood  bravely  out,  the  lettering  on  them  was  almost  wholly 
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illegible.  He  ranged  his  horse  close  up  alongside,  rose  in 
his  stirrups,  and  endeavoured  to  decipher  enough  to  guide 
him  on  his  homeward  road.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  his  ears 
caught  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  trotting  smartly  along 
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down  the  lane  which  he  himself  had  just  traversed.  Another 
half  minute  and  a  lady,  followed  at  some  distance  by  a 
pad  groom,  came  in  sight.  The  fair  equestrienne  was  well 
bespattered  with  clay  and  mud,  and  her  cravat  had  broken 
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away  I'l'oni  its  luooi-iiigs — she  was  evidently  coming  home 
from  hunting — and  the  Colonel,  turning  a  watery  blue  eye 
in  her  direction,  at  once  recognised  her  as  having  been  at 
the  Ahl)ey  breakfast  that  morning.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  same 
lady  who  had  been  rather  contemptuously  referred  to  as  "the 
Widow  Brompton  "  by  Lady  Mary  Morthoe.  By  no  means 
coy,  she,  seeing  the  gallant  warrior's  study  of  the  sign-post, 
pulled  up,  and  in  her  sweetest  tones,  said — 

"Can  I  direct  you'?  I  think  I  met  you  at  Yaul)an  Abbey 
this  morning,  did  I  not?  " 

The  Colonel  took  off  his  hat  with  a  flourish,  and,  in  an 
unfortunate  moment  for  himself,  dropped  his  whole  weight 
from  the  stirrup  irons  on  to  his  hard,  unsympathetic  saddle. 
A  groan  escaped  him  involuntarily. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  I  hope  you  have  not  been  hurt !  "  exclaimed 
the  irrepressible  widow\ 

"  Er — yes — no,  I  mean.  Merely  an  old  wound — er — at 
least,  I  should  say " 

"An  old  wound!"  cried  Mrs.  Brompton,  shaking  her 
shoulders  at  him.     "  Oh  !  then  you  must  be  a  military  man?  " 

"  Well  —  er  —  my  name  is  Botcherby  —  er  —  Colonel 
Botcherby." 

The  widow  started  in  feigned  astonishment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  was  perfectly  well  aware  whom  she  was  addressing, 
for  she  had  followed  the  millionaire  every  yard  of  the  way 
from  where  he  had  stopped  at  the  Foss. 

"  If  you  are  going  back  to  the  Abbey,  you  may  come  along 
with  me,"  she  said,  coquettishly. 

The  Widow  lirompton  was  a  well  set-up  woman  of  thirty- 
six,  with  a  plump  and  pleasing  figure,  good  hair  (though  its 
shade  was  apt  to  vary  from  time  to  time),  eyes,  and  teeth, 
every  one  of  which  points  she  made  to  tell  upon  any  one 
she  desired  to  enslave,  with  great  effect.  She  had  a  daughter 
of  fourteen,  who  was  always  kept  rigorously  in  the  background, 
and  never  even  mentioned  in  society.     The  widow  was  clever, 
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daring,  very  fond  of  money  and  of  the  good  things  which 
money  alone  can  l)uy,  and  hunted  not  so  much  foxes  as  men. 
From  the  moment  she  had  heard  that  the  man  of  money- 
bags, the  gahant  Botcherby,  was  coming  down  to  the  Abbey, 
she  had  determined  upon  having  a  very  good  try  for  him. 
He  had  l)een  pointed  out  to  her  at  the  hunt  breakfast,  and 
though  rather  dashed  at  first  by  his  intensely  vulgarian 
appearance,  quickly  put  aside  any  such  weakness  as  the  idea 
of  being  'stalled  off.'  After  all,  what  did  the  man  matter 
so  long  as  the  money  was  right?  The  Widow  Bromptons 
of  the  world  don't  ask  what  a  man  is,  but  what  he  has.  And 
upon  the  latter  all-important  point  she  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  Colonel. 

"Well,  now,  that's  very  good  of  you — very  good  of  you," 
replied  the  Colonel,  greatly  gratified.  "  Must  have  liked  the 
look  o'  me,  I  expect,  as  she  didn't  know  '00  I  was,"  he  added 
to  himself.  To  his  great  relief,  the  lady  gave  no  sign  of 
resuming  her  former  pace — trotting  would  now  have  been 
exquisite  torture  for  the  great  financier — but  started  away 
at  a  walk  b}'  his  side. 

"And  so  you  are  really  thinking  of  taking  the  Abbey, 
Colonel  Butcherboy  ?  ' ' 

"Botcherby, mum — ahem !  madam, I  should  say.  Botcherby 
— not  Butcherboy."  The  latter  word  brought  up  unpleasant 
reminiscences  in  the  Colonel's  mind  of  early  days,  when  he 
was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  world  of  commerce. 

"Ah,  thanks — yes.  Colonel  Botcherby.  Botcherby,"  she 
repeated  musingly.  "  I  expect  you  must  be  some  relative  of  Sir 
Woggington  Botcherby' s,  are  you  not"? — a  very  old  Baronetcy," 

"Why,  yes,  I  suppose  I  am.  I  think  an  ancestor  of  mine 
married  an  ancestor  of  his  "  ("  Adam  and  Eve  !  "  he  muttered 
to  himself). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  such  being  in  existence 
as  Sir  Woggington  Botcherby,  who  had  been  invented  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  by  the  fair  widow  for  her  own  purposes. 
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So  the  Adam  and  Eve  relationship  clearly  did  not  impose  upon 
her.  She  returned  to  the  charge  of  the  future  proprietorship 
of  Vauban  Abbey. 

"  Have  you  quite  made  up  your  mind  to  take  the  Abbey  ?  " 
she  asked,  sweetly. 

"Hum — well — yer  see,  I've  just  run  down  here  with  my 
Sec,  the  Honourable  John  Alister  —  the  Honourable  John 
Alister,"  he  repeated,  for  fear  his  fair  listener  might  have 
missed  the  name — and  the  courtesy  title — the  first  time,  "to 
'ave  a  look  at  the  old  shop"  (the  widow  shivered  slightly  at 
this),  "and  I  think  it'll  do — yes,  I  think  it'll  do,"  he  added, 
in  a  condescending  tone.  "Look's  a  bit  ruinous  'ere  and 
there,  but  I  think  I  could  touch  it  up  and  bring  the  'ole 
affair  up  to  date  by  putting  in  some  of  the  new  fashioned 
moulded  fireplaces,  painted  up  smart,  in  different  colours,  ye 
know,  and  a — some  real  lively  lookin'  wall-papers.  It's 
pretty  and  all  that ;  but  it  don't  do  to  compare  it  with  the 
"ouse  I  built  for  myself  at  Clapham — electric  light  in  all 
the  rooms,  and  everything  bran  new.  Maple  did  it  all — 
under  my  directions,  of  course — but  'e  'ad  carty  blanche, 
absoloot  carty  blanche,  as  to  the  expense.  "What  do  I  care 
for  the  expense,  I  said  to  'em '?  Blow  the  expense !  Let 
me  'ave  what  I  want,  and  see  that  everything's  o'  the  best 
that  money  can  buy.  '  The  best  of  everythin's  good  enough 
for  Thomas  James  Botcherby,'  I  says  to  'em.  And  that's 
'ow  my  place  at  Clapham's  rigged  out." 

And  the  Colonel's  bosom  swelled  with  honest  pride  as  he 
turned  (very  gently)  in  his  saddle  to  watch  the  effect  of  these 
noble  words  upon  the  fair  one  riding  at  his  side. 

The  widow  said  nothing,  but  she  nodded  approval  in  the 
most  encouraging  manner  whilst  her  pretty  lips  silently 
murmured  the  one  word — 

"Cad!" 

Then  the  Colonel,  seeing  that  he  had  such  an  attentive, 
though  limited,  audience,  still  further  '  spread  himself.' 
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"  You  should  come  to  Clapham  and  see  my  pictures, 
Miss " 

"Mrs.,"  smiled  the  widow,  sweetly.  "Mrs. — not  Miss — I 
am  a  widow."  This  with  downcast  eyes  and  the  gentlest 
suspicion  of  a  sigh  for  the  departed. 

"  Oh,  beg  pardon,  Mrs. — er — Mrs. — er — you  reelly  ought — 
there,  you  reelly  must  come  to  see  my  pictures.  And  pictures 
is  money,  nowadays,  I  can  tell  yer !  Why  I've  got  some 
there — Sir  Joseph  or  Sir  James,  I'm  not  quite  sure  which — 
no.  Sir  Joshua ;  yes,  that's  it :  Sir  Joshua  Pieynolds's  pictures — 
that  cost  me  a  heap  o'  money :  paid  five  thousand  pound  for 
one  picture,  did  indeed — and  another  painted  by  a  chap  called 
Gainsborough  that  I  gave  four  thousand  five  'underd  for. 
What  d'yer  think  0'  that  ?  Pretty  stiff  money  to  give  for 
a  thing  not  four  foot  long  by  three  and  a  'arf,  just  to  'ang 
on  yer  walls  to  look  at,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"It  does  seem  an  enormous  sum,  doesn't  it?"  responded 
the  widow  in  meditative  tones.  "  Still,  those  old  Masters,  you 
know ' ' 

"  Oh  yes.  They're  all  by  the  Masters.  Guaranteed 
genuine,  'all-marked  Masters.  W^ouldn't  have  anything  in 
my  'ouse  done  by  none  o'  the  apprentices,  nor  anything  o' 
that  sort,  yer  know.  That  wouldn't  suit  me.  I  must  'ave 
the  best  o'  everything  :  that's  good  enough  for  Thomas  James 
Botcherby,  and  notJdn'  less  !  " 

"Oh,  quite  right,  quite  right,"  she  assented.  "Only  we 
poor  people  can't  afford  these  dreadfully  expensive  luxuries, 
you  know.  Colonel  Botcherby,  and  have  to  be  content  with 
looking  at  the  possessions  of  the  Merchant  Princes  of  the 
world." 

Colonel  Botcherby  rather  liked  being  called  a  "  Merchant 
Prince ; "  it  sounded  more  solid  and  more  enduring  than 
"  Company  Promoter  "  or  "  Stock  Exchange  Speculator,"  both 
of  which  terms  were  more  familiar  in  his  ears  than  the 
description  just  applied  to  him  by  the  fascinating  widow. 
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"Doocecl  sensible  woman,  I  slioiild  say.  Must  find  out 
'oo  she  is,"  and  "with  his  usual  graceful  tact,  he  turned  to 
her,  assuming  an  air  of  engaging  frankness  which  asserted 
itself  chiefly  in  a  revolting  grin,  said — 

"  Now  'oo  are  you,  may  I  ask?  " 

The  widow  preened  herself  as,  putting  on  her  sweetest 
smile,  she  replied — 

"T  am  Mrs.  Brompton — Mrs.  Brompton  of  Colegrave  Hall," 
she  said  archly. 

The  relict  of  the  late  Theophilus  Brompton — who  had  drunk 
himself  comfortably  into  his  grave,  some  two  years  before — 
did  not  add  that  Colegrave  Hall  was  only  taken  by  her  as 
a  furnished  house  for  three  months,  with  the  option  of 
continuing  the  tenancy,  and  that  the  two  gorgeous  men- 
servants  w'ere  likewise  there  "  upon  the  hire  system."  Colonel 
Botcherby  thought  that  he  had  happened  on  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  big  county  places,  and  gloated  over  the  idea 
accordingly.  It  added  to  his  own  importance.  He  pulled 
at  his  shirt-collar,  and  twisted  up  the  ends  of  his  ginger 
moustache,  rolling  his  eye  knowingly, 

"You  must  come  and  see  my  'ouse  at  Clapham,  Mrs. 
Brompton — must  indeed;  it's  quite  a  sight,  so  I'm  told," 
he  said  with  great  complacency.  "  And  I  do  'ope  if  I  make 
up  my  mind  to  take  the  Habbey  for  a  bit — say  three  years 
or  so — that  you'll  just  drop  in  there  and  'ave  a  bit  o'  dinner 
with  me  and  my  Sec.  now  and  then,  jest  to  cheer  us  up  a 
bit.  Of  course  I  shall  'ave  some  of  the  nobs  " — Mrs.  Brompton 
writhed — "  some  of  the  nobs  down  to  do  a  bit  of  "untin' 
and  shootin'  from  time  to  time,  and  I  shall  dine  'em  well, 
yer  know.  After  all,  that's  the  grand  secret  of  'ow  to  get 
all  the  nobs  to  yer  place — dine  'em,  dine  'em,  dine  'em,  and 
keep  on  dinin'  'em  !     That's  the  game  !  " 

Mrs.  Brompton  could  not  help  thinking  that  even  as  "out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,"  &c.,  so  Colonel 
Botcherby,  ignorant   vulgarian   though  he  was,  was  not   so 
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very  far  out  in  his  reckoning  when  he  enunciated  this  last 
sentiment. 

At  the  cross-roads,  a  mile  farther  on,  they  parted,  the 
lady  favouring  Colonel  Botcherby  with  a  gushing  bow,  whilst 
he,  in  return,  swept  off  his  hat  and — sat  down  hard  in  his 
saddle !  The  sharp  contraction  of  his  features  rather  took 
off  from  the  effect  of  his  farewell,  but  with  this  exception, 
the  gallant  Colonel  was  thoroughly  pleased  with  his  good 
day's  hunting,  and  the  ride  home  therefrom. 

And  so  was  his  secretarj^,  Mr.  Jack  Alister. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


THE    COLONEL    IN    THE    CITY. 


Owing  to  his  early  retreat  from  the  fray,  Colonel  Botcherby 
reached  the  Abbey  a  full  two  hours  before  Squire  Harkness, 
but  it  was  quite  thirty-five  minutes  after  the  latter' s  arrival 
that  Miss  Harkness,  with  Jack  Alister  in  close  attendance, 
rode  slowly  up  the  grandly-timbered  avenue  which  led  to  the 
house  and  stables.  We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  twain 
had  kept  purposely  behind  the  Squire — but  let  that  pass,  as 
the  soldier  is  popularly  reported  to  have  said  W'hen  the  bullet 
whistled  over  his  head.  Anyhow,  Jack  thought  that  never 
before  had  he  enjoyed  such  a  delightful  time — of  course  he 
meant  the  gallop  with  hounds,  only,  somehow,  his  ideas  on 
hunting  got  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  faiiy  vision  of 
Ursula  Harkness. 

Not  that  the  penniless  secretary  allowed  himself  to  enter- 
tain the  remotest  hopes  in  that  direction.  He  was  a  simple- 
minded  fellow  by  nature,  and  his  rough  life  in  the  open  air, 
constantly  confronted  by  danger,  with  a  long  experience  of 
solitude  and  hardship,  had  tended  to  make  him  brave,  self- 
reliant,  and  withal,  very  humble  in  his  estimate  of  his  own 
worth.  He  could  not,  he  knew  (in  the  absence  of  a  miracle), 
ever  be  in  a  position  to  marry,  but — well,  '  sweet  dalliance ' 
is  a  thing  that  few  men  of  Jack's  age  can  entirely  deny  them- 
selves. He  meant  no  harm — but  he  found  the  moments 
passed  with  Ursula  Harkness  the  most  precious  he  had  ever 
known  in  his  stormy  and  loveless  life.  He  must  never  speak  of 
his  admiration  for  her,  but  he  hoped,  with  all  his  heart,  that 
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when  the  fortunate  man — who  was  doubtless  ah'eady  selected 
by  the  Fates  to  be  this  peerless  woman's  husband — came 
along,  that  he,  Jack,  would  not  know  it — that  he  might  be,  if 
possible,  far  away,  and  with  some  thousands  of  miles  of  blue 
sea  water  between  him  and  the  sound  of  the  wedding  bells. 

That  evening,  the  Squire  and  Colonel  Botcherby  roughly 
settled  the  terms  upon  which  the  latter  was  to  become  tenant, 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  of  Yauban  Abbey,  whilst  Jack 
Alister  and  Ursula  Harkness  tacitly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Nature  had  evidently  intended  them  to  be  associated — as 
friends — and  that  the  acquaintance  thus  auspiciously^  begun, 
was  by  no  means  to  be  dropped  on  the  morrow,  when  Jack 
and  his  '  master  '  were  to  leave  for  the  electric-lighted  palace 
at  Clapham  Common.  As  we  have  said,  they  came  to  this 
conclusion  tacitly,  whilst  the  lady  was,  curiously  enough, 
j)laying  one  of  Mendelssohn's  '  Songs  without  words.'  Speech 
is  not  always  needed  when  kindred  spirits  meet. 

Jack,  whose  love  of  music  was  commensurate  with  his 
ignorance  of  it,  leaned  over  the  piano,  entranced  with  the 
sight  that  feasted  his  eye,  the  sounds  that  floated  in  upon  his 
ear.  And  just  as  the  soft  cadences  of  the  '  Moonlight 
Sonata '  died  away  into  the  silence  of  that  stately  old  room, 
he  took  his  courage  in  both  hands  and  said — 

"  May  I — just  sometimes — write  to  you,  Miss  Harkness  ?  " 

And  Ursula,  with  all  a  young  girl's  innocent  frankness, 
answered — 

"  Yes,  if  you  like.     Why  not  ?  " 

And  Jack  went  up  to  bed  that  night,  three  stairs  at  a  time, 
and  feeling  that  somehow  he  wanted  another  fall  over  a  five- 
barred  gate  in  order  to  quiet  the  tumultuous,  triumphant 
beating  of  his  own  heart,  and  bring  him  down — in  a  two-fold 
sense — to  Mother  Earth  again. 

Poor  Jack — it  was  his  first  afaire  de  ccciir — and  it  was 
destined  to  be  his  last. 

The  Colonel  and  his  secretary  took  leave  of  their  kind  host 
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and  hostess  next  morning,  and  returned  to  town.  That  after- 
noon Colonel  Botcherby  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  El  Dorado  Placer  Gold  Mining  Company, 
and  congratulated  them  on  the  prospects — the  Colonel's 
Companies  were  ahva^^s  uncommonly  strong  in  "prospects" 
— of  the  Mine. 

"That's  all  very  fine.  I  want  to  know  where's  our  divi- 
dend '?  "  shouted  an  irate  and  long-suffering  shareholder,  with 
brutal  frankness.  "  Here  we've  been  for  two  years  living 
on  '  prospects,'  which  the  chairman  is  always  talking  about. 
Where's  the  dividend?  " 

The  Colonel  was  indignant— or  pretended  to  be. 

"  What  does  the  man — beg  pardon,  the  hon.  proprietor — 
want  ?  "  he  said  in  an  aggrieved  tone  from  the  chair.  "  Does 
'e  think  we  can  turn  out  gold  like  'e  turns  out  'is  customers, 
with  their  'air  curled  ?  " 

This  was  intended  for  repartee  (the  unlucky  shareholder  in 
question  being  a  well-to-do  hairdresser),  and  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  great  financier's  '  wit.'  Some  laughter 
followed  this  brilliant  sail}- — vulgar  personalities  rarely  fail 
to  evoke  laughter,  where  genuine  humour  is  often  passed  by 
unnoticed — and  the  abashed  shareholder  resumed  his  seat 
grumbling. 

"  Gentlemen,"  went  on  the  chairman,  "  don't  you  be 
bounced  by  anything  of  that  sort  into  selling  ^our  shares." 
("  Giving  them  away,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  growled  another 
luckless  proprietor.)  "I  won't  sell  a  share  of  my  own." 
("  Because  you  can't,"  sneered  a  third.)  "  I  say  I  won't  sell 
a  share,  gentlemen,  'old  on  to  every  share  you  'ave,  and  if  you 
foller  my  advice,  in  six  months'  time  you'll  all  be  gettin' 
twenty-five  per    cent,  on  yer  "oldings." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  fog  up  his  hearers  with  all  sorts  of 
information  about  quartz  and  pennyweights  of  gold  and  so 
many  ounces  to  the  ton,  and  what  the  '  tailings  '  were  worth, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth,  until  they  finally  left  the  meeting. 
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knowing  rather  less  about  the  "prospects"  of  their  ever 
seeing  their  money  back  again  than  they  did  when  they 
entered  the  room.  And  an  hour  h^ter,  the  gallant  chair- 
man's confidential  man,  i.e.,  tout,  runner,  and  creature,  was 
instructed,  by  wire,  to  sell  the  whole  of  the  shares  nominally 
belonging  to  himself,  but  actually  to  Colonel  Botcherby,  who 
thus,  without  appearing  to  do  so,  "  unloaded  "  the  bulk  of  his 
shares  on  the  unsuspecting  public,  whilst  apparently  setting 
the  example  to  his  shareholders  to — as  he  elegantly  put  it — 
"  'old  on  to  every  share  you  'ave." 

The  secretary  was  not  admitted  to  his  employer's  confidence 
on  occasions  such  as  this. 

"  Damsite  too  honest,  this  feller,"  growled  the  financier 
pettishly  when,  in  spite  of  winks  and  hints  and  cunning  looks. 
Jack  had  entirely  failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  Colonel 
Botcherby's  little  schemes  were  "quite  the  correct  thing" 
in  business. 

The  Colonel  never  made  another  attempt  to  enlighten  his 
secretary,  but  kept  him  in  the  future  for  straight  and  above- 
board  transactions.  In  these,  however,  the  Colonel  found  him 
absolutely  invaluable. 

"  You  can  write  a  cheque  for  five  thousand  pound  payable 
to  Mr.  Pulling — Mr.  William  Pulling.  Fact  is,  I'm  supporting 
the  Party,  you  know,  supporting  the  Party,  'cos  I've  been 
asked  to  stand  for  Parliament.  '  Colonel  Botcherby,  M.P.,' 
would  sound  well,  hey"?  So  that's  why  I'm  giving  this  five 
thou,  to  the  Party." 

"Which  party?"  queried  Jack,  taking  out  the  cheque-book 
from  his  top  drawer. 

"  Which  Party  '?  Which  Party,  did  you  say  ?  "  repeated  the 
Colonel  rather  blankly.  "  Oh,  well,  I  dunno  exactly  which 
Party  it  is  I'm  supporting.  But  that's  all  right,  yer  know. 
The  managers  of  the  Party  see  to  all  those  matters,  yer  know, 
and  save  you  all  the  trouble  of  thinkin'  which  Party  it  is,"  he 
concluded  vaR-uelv. 
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Jack  repressed  a  smile  as  he  wrote  out  the  cheque.  The 
Colonel  signed  it  with  an  extra  flourish  and  told  his 
secretary  to  post  it  to  the  Suffrage  Cluh.  Then  he  left  the 
room  murmuring,  "  S'pose  I'd  hetter  find  out  for  certain 
whether  I'm  to  he  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal,  or  a  'Ome 
Piuler.  Wonder  what  a  'Ome  Euler  reelly  is,  now?"  Then 
he  returned  to  Alister's  room,  and  with  some  diffidence  in 
his  usually  strident  tones  said — 

"  I  say,  I  think  p'raps  you  might — er — you  might  make 
inquiries  for  me  and  jest  find  out  which  I  am,  will  yer'?  Of 
course  it  don't  matter  a  'a'penny  to  me,  reelly — but  I  think  I 
ought  to  know,  in  case  somebody  asks  suddenly — ^jest  as  you 
did — and  then  it  'ud  be  awkward  if  I  didn't  know  the  answer, 
wouldn't  it?  Will  you  jest  make  the  needful  inquiries  and 
tell  me  wdiat  I  am  ?  '" 

Jack  promised  to  do  this,  and  then  the  Colonel  went  on — 

"  You'll  'ave  to  write  the  election  addresses  and  all  that  sort 
o'  thing,  yer  know.  I  reelly  'aven't  the  time.  And  when  I 
get  inter  Parliament,  yer  know,  there'll  be  a  good  lot  for  yer 
to  do  in  writing  my  speeches — I  mean  in  givin'  me  sug- 
gestions what  to  say — what's  the  sort  o'  thing  to  tickle  "em, 
you  know." 

Jack  thought  he  might  be  hard  put  to  it  to  thus  go  suddenly 
into  Parliament  by  deputy,  as  it  were,  but  he  was  getting 
accustomed  to  '  deputize '  for  the  Colonel  in  all  sorts  of 
different  positions  now,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
his  best  in  the  oratory  line  of  business  if  it  should  fall 
to  him  to  "  try  his  "prentice  hand  "  with  contributions  to 
Hansard. 

That  night  they  dined  at  six,  as  the  Colonel's  corps  met 
at  the  Drill  Hall  at  eight  p.m. 

"  Got  to  go  to  this  Drill  'All,  and  be  'anged  to  it,"  growled 
the  city  warrior.  "  You'll  'ave  to  come  and  bring  that  red- 
backed  drill  book  with  yer  to  prompt  me  what  to  say.  I  don't, 
some'ow,  feel  like  a  soldier — and  sometimes  I  rather  doubt 
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whether  I  look  hke  one.  I  'aven't  got  that  sunburned,  warm 
brown  sort  o'  face  that  you  'ave.  Now,  'ow  d'you  account 
for  that,  hey?  " 

Jack  mildly  observed  that  he  had  not  been  browned  by 
wearmg  a  uniform,  but  from  living  in  Africa. 

*'  And  you  don't  know  of  anythin'  that  would  act  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  goin'  to  Africa,  do  yer,  hey  ?  I  ain't  goin'  to  take 
the  resk  of  a  sea  voyage  like  that,  and  of  fevers  and  lions  and 
snakes  and  all  them  sort  of  things,  jest  to  get  my  face  browned, 
much  as  I  should  like  it,  in  my  uniform.  I've  done  all  the 
goin'  abroad  I  ever  mean  to  do  for  the  rest  o'  my  natural  life, 
I  can  tell  yer.  Yes,  sunburned  and  a  medal  or  two,"  he  added 
reflectively,  "and  I  should  look  line  on  parade,  shouldn't  I? 
S'pose  you  don't  know  of  any  way  to  get  a  medal  ?  S'pose 
you  could  'ardly  buy  one,  hey?  Remind  me  that  I  offer  to 
give  a  flfty-guinea  cup,  at  the  Drill  'All  to-night,  for  the 
best  shootin'  in  my  corps.  It'll  make  me  pop'lar,  and  get  me 
talked  about,  yer  know.  And  I  tell-yer-wot,  we'll  'ave  a  camp 
of  the  "ole  ridgement  down  for  a  week,  in  the  park  round  the 
Habbe}^  next  summer.  I'll  give  'em  a  fine  time  of  it,  and  we'll 
wind  up  with  a  champagne  feed  in  a  marky  on  the  lawns,  a 
reg'lar  big  blow-out — can  give  'em  a  fine  show  for  quite  a  little 
money,  yer  know,  and  cheap  champagne's  as  good  as  anythin' 
else  for  chaps  like  them :  they  ain't  any  class,  yer  know, 
and  wouldn't  know  good  from  bad.  In  fact,  it's  all  right  if  it 
fizzes.  And  talkin'  of  the  Habbey,  we  must  be  ready  to  move 
in  there  within  a  month  from  now.  The  'Arkness's  'ave  taken 
another  'ouse — a  small  one  with  no  grounds  nor  estate  to  keep 
up — only  about  five  miles  away  from  Vauban  "  (the  Colonel 
pronounced  it  "  Yowban  ")  "  Habbey.  Of  course  the  neigh l)Our- 
'ood  will  look  to  me  as  the  owner — at  least  the  owner  for  the 
next  three  years — to  keep  up  the  traditional "  (he  had  just 
got  this  word  out  of  the  dictionary)  "  'ospitality  of  the  great 
'ouse,  and  I'm  'anged  if  they  shall  be  disappointed  !  I'll  wake 
the  old  Habbey  up  and  no  mistake,  see  if  I  don't !     I'll  make 
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the  name  of  Colonel  Botcherby  more  often  'eard  of  than  any 
other  in  the  'ole  place  !  " 

Jack  thought  this  extremely  likely. 

That  day  the  Colonel  had  been  invited  by  post  to,  inter  alia, 
endow  a  church,  run  a  theatre,  make  a  new  railway  line,  take 
over  a  fleet  of  steamboats,  and  buy  a  racing  stud.  Of  these, 
he  didn't  see  enough  advertisement  to  be  got  out  of  the  church, 
and  he  was  too  '  cute '  to  give  a  second  thought  to  either  the 
theatre,  the  railway,  or  the  steamboats.  At  the  idea  of  the 
racing  stud,  however,  he  paused.  Then  he  walked  into  the 
next  room  and  consulted  his  secretary. 

"Did  you  see  what  this  racin'  feller  said  in  his  letter  about 
his  'orses  in  trainin'  bein'  for  sale'?"  began  the  financier,  with 
an  assumed  indifference  in  his  tone.  He  felt  rather  keen  at 
the  idea  of  seeing  his  own  colours  disported  on  a  racecourse, 
but  didn't  w^ant  to  let  even  Alister  know  it. 

"Well,  no.  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  the  letter  was  not  one 
of  the  regulation  type,  I  put  it  aside  to  give  to  you,"  replied  Jack. 

Colonel  Botcherby  handed  over  the  letter  in  silence  to  Jack, 

who  took  it  and  read — 

"  Sutton-AVarby  Hall, 

"  Campsfielp. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  thinking  of  selling  my  horses  in  training  now 
the  season  is  at  an  end,  and  should  like  to  offer  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  you  en  bloc.  I  enclose  list  of  the  animals,  and 
the  Ilacing  Calendar  will,  of  course,  tell  you  what  their  per- 
formances have  been.  The  price  I  am  asking — a  very  low  one, 
as  I  wish  to  finally  retire  from  the  Turf — is  ten  thousand  pounds. 
"  Kindly  let  me  have  a  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and 

'■  J  relieve  me, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  EjIILIUS    PrNTER]5Y. 

"  To  CoL.  Botcherby, 

"  Bradfield  Park, 

"  Clapham  Connnon." 
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Jack  handed  the  letter  hack. 

"  Do  you  think  of  gomg  in  for  racing,  Colonel "?  "  asked  he. 

The  Colonel  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  bit  his  nails,  and  then 
answered — 

"Well,  I  do  and  I  don't.  I  should  like  to  win  a  good  race 
or  two,  hut  I'm  not  one  o'  these  fools  who  puts  himself  in  the 
'ands  of  his  trainer  and  finds  he's  payin'  enough  to  support  a 
ridgement  o'  soldiers.  I  should  like  to  win  a  I)erl)y,  hut  I 
shouldn't  care  to  keep  thirty  or  forty  'orses  in  trainin'  in  order 
to  do  it." 

Jack  Alister  laughed  gently. 

*'  Many  a  man  has  spent  his  life  trying  to  do  that,  Colonel, 
and  died  with  his  ambition  unsatisfied.  But  if  you  want  some 
sport  in  the  racing  line  with  just  a  few  horses  in  training,  why 
not  buy  some  steeplechasers?  " 

Colonel  Botcherby  slowly  twisted  up  the  right  end  of  his 
ginger  coloured  moustache ;  then  he  ran  his  fingers  through 
the  sparse  red  locks  which  still  fought  hard  for  existence  on 
his  damp  and  shining  head.  At  laist  he  brought  his  left  fist 
into  the  palm  of  his  other  hand  with  a  resounding  smack. 

"Alister,  my  boy!  I  think  you've  'it  it.  I  reelly  think 
you've  "it  it.  Steeplechasin's  a  noble  game ;  it  reelly  is — and 
it's  not  such  a  costl}'  job  as  flat-racin'  either.  Steeplechasin' 
it  shall  be  !  And  I'll  tell-yer-wot — you  shall  be  the  buyer,  not 
me.  If  I  were  to  go  to  buy  'orses — valuable  'orses  in 
particular — they'd  '  see  me  comin','  as  they  say,  and  stick  on 
the  price  accordin'ly.  Now,  you  shall  just  go  about  and  pick 
me  up  a  few- — say  'arf  a  dozen  to  start  with — a  few  good 
young  'orses  that'll  make  jumpers — or,  if  you  see  anything 
suitable,   why,   we'll  'ave  the  ready-made  article — see  '?     I'll 

make  it  a  matter  o'  biz  with  you — I'll — I'll  jDay  you "  But  at 

this  juncture  the  Colonel's  budding  generosity  suddenly  died 
out,  and  he  added,  as  he  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his  trousers 
pockets,  "I'll  pay  you  all  your  travellin"  expenses,  and  I'll 
'ave  the  'orses   trained  in  the  park  at  the  Habbey  by  my 
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own  groom:  that'll  save  all  these  liawful  trainer's  bills,  yer 
know  ;  "  and  so  hot  on  the  idea  was  the  gallant  Colonel,  that 
his  secretary  was  despatched  to  Epsom  on  the  very  next  day  to 
run  round  the  stables  there  in  search  of  anything  likely  to 
win  honour  and  glory  for  the  new  colours  (white,  with  red 
crossbelts)  which  the  great  financier  determined  to  register 
forthwith. 
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CHAPTEK    X. 

THE    COLONEL    BUYS    SOME    JUMPERS. 

With  many  a  sigh — half  stifled  at  its  birth — of  regret,  the 
Squire  made  his  preparations  for  leaving  the  home  of  his 
ancestors,  and  turning  it  over  to  the  temporary  charge  of 
Colonel  Botch  erby.  He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a  comfortable,  stone-built  manor-house,  within  five  miles  of 
his  own  park  gates,  so  that  he  would  still  be  enabled  to  hunt 
with  the  pack  whose  fortunes  he  had  followed,  almost  without 
deviation,  from  his  boyhood.  He  found,  on  consultation  with 
the  cautious  Pickett,  that  he  would  still  be  able  to  aft'ord  him- 
self a  couple  of  hunters,  together  with  the  like  allowance  for 
his  daughter ;  and  this  went  far  to  console  him  for  the 
upheaval  and  uprooting  of  old  associations  in  regard  to  the 
Abbey  itself.  He  had  stipulated  that  none  of  the  old  servants 
were  to  be  discharged,  so  that  when  he  should  be  enabled 
to  return,  all  things,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  this  world  of 
mutation,  should  be  as  they  had  been  before. 

"But  I  shall  be  three  years  older,"  groaned  the  Squire, 
*'  and  a  man  at  my  time  of  life  don't  improve,  like  port,  with 
keeping.  Three  years  will  only  add  to  my  darling's  beauty  ; 
but  to  me,  it  means  so  much — so  much  !  " 

The  Squire  certainly  had  not  yet  acquired  that  very  difficult 
accomplishment  for  the  hunting  man — the  art  of  growing  old 
gracefully. 

As  to  Ursula,  she  made  light  of  the  change.  After  all,  it 
was  only  to  be  for  three  years — and  what  are  three  years  when 
we  are  only  nineteen  ?    Besides,  had  she  not  great  cause  for 
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rejoi('inj4\  inasmuch  as  tlieir  foi'tunes  were  found  to  lie  not  at 
KG  low  an  el)l)  l)ut  tliat  they  would  be  enabled  to  keep  a  few 
horses  and  to  still  remain  within  reach  of  their  own  pack  of 
hounds.  And — thoupjh  the  girl  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart 
never  even  suspected  it — the  vague  notion  that  Jack  Alister 
woidd  be  living  somewhere  in  the  same  neigliliourhood, 
exercised  a  very  consoling  influence  on  her  mind. 

In  this  spirit  it  was,  then,  that  the  Harknesses  left  the  old 
Abbey  and  betook  themselves  to  the  Keys  IManor  House,  with 
four  of  their  favourite  hunters,  the  old  foxhound  pensioner, 
and  a  few  of  their  pet  belongings.  Many  were  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  servants  and  dependents  ^yhen  they  left :  many 
and  heartfelt  the  prayers  and  wishes  for  their  speedy  return. 

Meantime  Jack  had  been  busy.  What  betw^een  his  quest 
for  suitable  steeplechase  horses,  and  the  bother  of  transferring 
his  and  the  Colonel's — especially  the  Colonel's — belongings 
from  the  stuccoed  mansion  at  Clapham  Common  to  the  more 
dignified,  if  less  gaudy,  surroundings  of  Yauban  Abbey,  he  had 
small  time  to  call  his  own.  However,  we  may  be  sure  of  one 
thing :  that  he  did  not  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  per- 
mission he  had  received  from  Ursula  Harkness  to  write  to 
her.  Into  the  details  of  that  correspondence  we  need  not  go 
— such  letters  are  of  the  most  absorbing  interest  to  the 
people  who  write  and  receive  them,  but  of  an  appalling  bore- 
dom to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  as  I  have  no  wish  to 
hicur  the  undying  hate  of  my  readers,  1  will  mercifully  skip 
the  efforts  of  these  "  polite  letter-writers.""  All  I  will  say  of 
them  is,  that  on  both  sides  they  were  models  of  caligraphy, 
grammar,  and  propriety — their  contents  indeed,  if  proclaimed 
from  the  housetops,  would  not  have  caused  a  moment's 
uneasiness  in  either  writer  or  receiver. 

And  so,  in  the  fulness  of  time^or,  to  be  quite  correct,  in 
about  a  month  from  the  date  of  his  iirst  visit  t;)  the  Abbey 
— Colonel  Botcherby  was  "appointed  to  command,  rice 
Squire  Harkness  resigned,"  as  the  gallant  warrior  would  have 
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phrased  it  himself.  Every  now  and  then  the  Colonel  got  an 
attack  of  "  scarlet  fever,"  on  which  occasions  he  used  quasi- 
military  language  in  all  relations  of  life,  and  assumed  a  strut 
which  was  vastly  impressive — to  himself — and  (perhaps)  the 
office  bo}^ — although  eminently  ridiculous  to  every  one  else. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  for  the  sergeant  of  his  corps, 
and  submit  to  the  discomforts — not  to  say  indignities — of 
being  drilled,  on  one  occasion.  But  after  twenty  minutes  of 
"  As  you  w^ere  !  ''  "  'Tenshun  !  "  "  Stan-at-ease  !  "  "  Shoulder 
ar-r-r-ms  !  "  &c.,  the  Colonel's  martial  lire  began  to  l)urn  low; 
and  when  at  last,  the  sergeant  sternly  enjoined  him  to 
"  Throw  out  yer  chest — no,  no,  that  ain't  yer  chest  !  "  accom- 
panying the  last  words  with  a  severe  dig  of  his  cane  in  the 
region  of  the  victim's  waistcoat,  and  a  further  injunction  to 
him  to  "  'Old  up  yer  'ead  ;  lift  yer  chin  in  the  air — ^so  !  "  the 
Colonel  chucked  the  job  on  the  spot,  and  said  he'd  "be 
'anged  "  if  he'd  do  "  anythin'  o'  the  kind  !  "  and  walked  away 
in  high  dudgeon,  leaving  the  astonished  sergeant  to  reflect 
upon  the  impolicy  of  drilling  a  millionaire  just  as  he  would 
have  drilled  a  bricklayer's  labourer. 

•Tack  had  succeeded  in  finding  a  couple  of  promising  young 
horses — four-year-olds  which  had  shown  a  bit  of  form  on 
the  flat,  and  had  been  over  a  few  flights  of  hurdles  on  the 
jumping-grounds  at  Epsom,  though  neither  had  ever  run  in  a 
hurdle  race.  The  Colonel  signed  a  cheque  for  six  hundred 
and  fifty  for  the  two,  almost  with  tears  of  anguish  in  his  eyes. 

"  They  must  have  known  you  were  buyin'  for  me,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head  severely  at  Jack,  "  or  they'd  never  have 
asked  such  a  price  as  that  for  these  two  miserable-lookin' 
things.  Why;  there  ain't  a  bit  on  "em,  to  start  with.  Just 
look  'ow  thin  they  are  !  "  he  continued,  suddenly  turning  on 
the  trainer,  who  was  acting  for  the  vendor.  For,  after  terms 
had  been  settled,  the  Colonel  had  suddenly  announced  his 
intention  of  going  down  to  Epsom  to  see  the  new  purchases 
himself ;    his  petty  little    soul    suspected   that    perhaps    his 
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secretary  had  made  a  "  tenner  "  or  so  out  of  the  deal  for 
himself.  Jack,  who,  as  a  gentleman,  didn't  do  that  sort  of 
thing,  thought  that  it  was  merely  a  boyish  wish  to  see  his 
two  first  racehorses  which  brought  him  down. 

"  Just  look  'ow  thin  they  are !  "  repeated  the  warrior,  in 
deprecatory  tones. 

The  trainer  gently  expectorated,  and  said — ■ 

"  We  don't  sell  'em  by  the  pound,  mister,"  and  the  Colonel 
collapsed.  They  were  ordered  to  be  sent  direct  to  Vauban 
Abbey  by  rail,  and  then,  after  a  luncheon  at  the  Spread  Eagle, 
the  financier  and  his  secretary  returned  to  town.  On  the  way 
Jack  succeeded  in  showing  his  employer  that  animals  in 
training  don't  usually  look  like  brewer's  dray-horses,  and  that 
if  he  wanted  to  see  them  iat,  he  mustn't  expect  to  win  races. 

"  I  want  to  see  'em  win,"  snarled  the  Colonel.  "  Cuss  'em  ! 
what  do  I  care  whether  they're  fat  or  lean  !  Only  I  thought 
that  p'raps  by  saying  what  I  did,  I  might  get  the  chap  to 
knock  a  bit  off  the  price,"  he  added,  with  a  cunning  leer. 

In  addition  to  these  two  animals — named  respectively  Magog 
and  Franciscan- — the  Colonel  had  taken  for  a  l)ad  debt 
an  old  hand  at  the  steeplechasing  game,  Yanderdecken,  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  Flying  Dutchman.  The  old  horse 
was  the  hero  of  many  a  tough  struggle  across  country,  and  had 
won  over  a  dozen  of  these  events.  He  was  already'  fairly  fit, 
and  his  new  owner  asked  Jack  to  look  out  a  likely  race  to  put 
him  into  without  delay. 

"  Who  do  you  wish  to  ride  him?  "  asked  the  secretary.  He 
was  earnestly  hoping  the  Colonel  would  say  "  You,"  Init  he  did 
not  mean  to  suggest  the  idea.  By  this  time  Jack  knew  his 
employer  pretty  thoroughly,  and  was  well  aware  that  if  he  did 
volunteer  to  ride,  and  anything  went  wrong,  that  he  personally 
would  be  bhimed,  justly  or  unjustly. 

"  'Oo  do  I  wish  to  ride?  "  repeated  the  financier,  musingly. 
"  Well,  'ow'  much  do  you  have  to  pay  these  fellers,  eh  ?  I  don't 
want  any  o'  the  'ighly  expensive  articles,  'o  course  ;   but  at  the 
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same  time  I  want  a  good   man.     D'yer  think  either  o'   my 

grooms "    but  he  stopped   as  he  saw  Jack's    head  veiy 

decisivel}^  shaking  in  the  negative. 

"Better  get  Nightingall,  or  Morris,  or  George  Williamson, 
or " 

"  Xo  fear!"  broke  in  Colonel  Botcherby ;  "don't  want  to 
pay  too  dear  for  my  whistle,  .1  can  tell  you." 

"  "Well,  then,  ask  some  gentleman  rider  who'll  do  it  for 
nothing.  I  don't  say  that  they'll  all  '  do  it  for  nothing,' 
but " 

"What's  the  good  of  talkin'!  /  don't  know  any  of  'em. 
Better  ride  the  'orse  yourself !  "  in  contemptuous  tones. 

"All  right.  Colonel,  I  will.  And  we'll  just  wait  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  to  get  them  all  settled  at  the  new  stables,  and 
I'll  enter  old  Yanderdecken  at  the  Mudbury  winter  meeting, 
and  get  myself  and  him  into  trim,  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

"  D'yer  mean  it,  hey  ? — what  ? — oh,  you've  been  accustomed 
to  doin'  that  sort  o'  thing,  hey  ? — oh,  all  right.  Never  could 
understand,  though,  'ow  any  man  with  brains  in  'is  'ed — and 
you  reelly  'ave  some  brains,"  he  said,  condescendingly, — "can 
be  setch  a  fool  as  to  resk  'is  neck  in  setch  a  crack-brained 
game  as  steeplechase  ridin*.  'Owever,  that's  for  you  to  say; 
and  as  it  saves  me  payin'  a  jockey  feller,  why  it  soots  me,  and 
also  it  soots  you.  I've  been  thinkin',  too,  that  p'raps  you'd 
better  look  after  the  trainin'  o'  these  'orses.  I  'ardly  think  I 
like  to  trust  'em  to  the  care  of  that  fat  'ed,  Thompson — though 
I  s'pose  a  coachman  ought  to  be  able  to  train  race'orses, 
oughtn't  'e?     No  '? — oh,  well,  I  suppose  you  know  'ow  '?  " 

"  I've  some  experience  with  horses  in  training,"  said  Jack 
modestly,  his  heart  beating  in  pleasurable  excitement  at  the 
thought  of  getting  more  out-of-doors  work  amongst  the  horses 
that  he  loved,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  hours  of  his 
attendance  on  the  great  Colonel  himself. 

"  Oh,  you're  so  infernal  bashful!"  exclaimed  the  financier 
scornfully.     "  Why,  I  shall  never  forget  that  you  actually  didn't 
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tell  me  you  was — were,  I  mean — a  '  Honourable.'  You  should 
'ave  a  little  better  opinion  o'  yourself.  Look  'ow  successful 
I've  been  in  life,  all  owin'  to  my  own  talent,  and  I'm  not 
modest ! " 

Jack  tacitly  agreed  with  him.    The  Colonel  was  not  modest. 

"  Yes — you  shall  train  and  ride  for  me.  It'll  be  somethin' 
to  speak  about  '  my  Honoural)le  trainer  "  and  '  my  IIonoura])le 
jockey,'  won't  it,  hey  ?  Only  see  'ere,  my  friend,  you've  got  to 
win  races  for  me,  or " 

"Or  what?"  asked  Jack,  as  the  Colonel  left  his  sentence 
unfinished. 

"  Oh,  well,  nothin'  in  petickler,"  he  wound  up,  lamely.  He 
had  intended  to  threaten  his  "  Sec.  "  with  dismissal  in  ease  of 
failure  on  his  part  to  win  races  ;  but  a  solitary  glimpse  of  Jack's 
face  reminded  him  of  what  he  already  knew — namely,  that 
bluster  was  not  of  the  slightest  use  with  him.  There  is  a 
large  class  of  man,  in  every  country  in  the  world,  with  whom 
bluster  'goes  down,'  and  who  can  be  'bounced'  into  almost 
anything — but  a  ten  minutes'  acquaintance  with  Jack  Alister 
would  at  once  and  for  ever  dispel  the  notion  that  he  belonged 
to  it.  Through  all  his  ups  and  downs,  his  hardships,  poverty 
and  privation,  that  quiet,  good-humoured,  but  at  the  same 
time,  resolute  expression  had  never  left  his  face,  and 
even  a  blatant  vulgarian  like  Colonel  Botcherbv  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  if  his  temper  got  the  better  of  him,  as  it  so 
often  did,  it  was  better  to  go  and  vent  it  on  some  one  other 
than  his  secretary. 

The  day  after  the  newcomers  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Abbey,  Jack  selected  a  favourable  place  in  one  of  the  meadows 
not  far  from  the  house,  and  had  half  a  dozen  flights  of  open 
hurdles  put  up  ;  in  another  part  of  the  same  field  he  set  a  man 
to  work  under  his  directions  to  dig  one  of  the  regulation 
ditches,  and  to  put  up  a  stout  pole  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground  as  a  guard-rail  in  front  of  it.  On  the  far  side  of  this 
ditch  was  a  stiff  thorn  fence,  some  four  feet  in  height  and 
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very  thick  through.  With  these  for  schooHng,  he  thought  he 
should  do  very  well  for  the  present.  He  strolled  off  down  to 
the  stables,  ordered  Yanderdecken  to  be  saddled,  and  then 
rode  him  up  into  the  jumping-lield. 

The  old  chap  popped  over  the  hurdles,  and  then  Jack  gave 
him  a  half-speed  gallop  over  the  natural  boundary  fences  of 
half  a  dozen  of  the  enclosures,  brought  him  into  the  jumping- 
field  again,  and  sent  him  at  the  newly-made  obstacle.  The 
practised  old  stager  jumped  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  Jack,  pulling  up,  said  to  himself — 

"All  right,  old  boy,  you'll  do.  No  need  to  wear  out  your 
old  legs  with  jumping  practice.  Must  just  give  you  a  gallop 
or  two  a  week,  and  healthy  exercise  all  the  rest  of  the  time 
will  keep  you  straight  in  condition." 

The  two  young  ones  had  meantime  been  ridden  up  into  the 
field  by  stable-boys,  according  to  Jack's  orders,  and  he  now 
called  up  the  lad  on  Franciscan  and  changed  horses  with 
him. 

"  Take  this  horse  into  the  next  field  and  walk  him  about  for 
half  an  hour  until  he's  quite  cool ;  then  take  him  in." 

The  lad  touched  his  cap,  and  after  Jack  had  given  him  a 
leg-up  on  to  the  old  steeplechase  horse,  he  himself  got  on  to 
Franciscan's  back. 

At  first  the  young' un  didn't  like  the  look  of  the  hurdles. 
Jack  was  very  patient  with  him  :  he  let  him  smell  them,  and 
took  no  notice  of  his  half-defiant,  half-terrified  snorts ;  finally, 
he  called  up  the  boy  riding  Yanderdecken,  to  canter  gently  in 
front  of  him,  and  then  give  him  a  lead  over  the  hurdles.  This 
order  was  strictly  carried  out,  and,  roused  by  the  gallop,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  emulation  newly  awakened  within  him,  the 
four-year-old,  pulling  hard  as  he  followed  the  '  chaser '  to  the 
obstacle,  rose  m  a  scrambling  sort  of  fashion,  hit  the  top  of 
the  hurdles  all  round,  and  landed  safely,  with  a  bit  of  a  peck, 
it  must  be  confessed,  but  evidently  very  pleased  with  his  own 
performance.     Jack  pretended  to  be  equally  so,  and,  shouting 
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to  the  b()_y  to  go  on  to  the  next  fljoht  and  lead  him  over  again, 
patted  and  encouraged  the  young  horse,  who,  now  thoroughly 
warm  and  excited  at  the  idea  of  playing  at  some  new  game 
which  he  was  convinced  had  l)een  invented  for  his  own  par- 
ticular anmsement,  took  hold  of  his  bit  in  earnest,  and  going 
'  forty  miles  an  hour,'  made  a  buck  into  the  air  which  fairly 
shifted  Jack,  line  horseman  though  he  was,  an  inch  or  two  out 
of  his  saddle,  as  taking  off  a  length  in  front  of  the  hurdles,  he 
cleared  them  with  a  couple  of  feet  to  spare,  and  landed,  stiff- 
legged,  on  the  far  side. 

And  so  the  game  went  on  until,  fearful  of  tiring  or  dis- 
gusting his  pupil  with  too  much  of  it,  Jack  pulled  him  up 
and  sent  him  to  ])e  cooled  down  by  the  walking  process. 

Then  he  took  Magog  in  hand,  and  found  that,  although  still 
rather  green  at  the  hurdling  game,  he  was  more  forward 
in  his  jumping  education  than  Franciscan,  but  not  so  fit 
to  run,  and  had  no  ol)jection  whatever  to  essay  the  obstacles 
without  the  aid  of  a  lead  over.  Altogether,  when  Jack 
returned  at  the  end  of  that  cold,  raw  December  afternoon  to 
the  Abbey,  he  was  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  three 
horses  under  his  charge,  and  even  more  so  with  the  promised 
change  in  his  own  occupation. 


The   B rixanmortar   Pack. 
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CHAPTEIJ   XI. 

THE    STONEYBROOKE    STAGHOUNDS. 

Just  about  the  period  when  Colonel  Botcherby  took  formal 
possession  of  the  Abbey,  the  bailiffs  performed  the  same  kind 
office  (at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Muggins,  the  corn-chandler)  in  regard 
to  the  stables  and  kennels  of  the  Stoneybrooke  Staghounds, 
which  pack  hunted  over — (unkind  people  said  "scrambled 
over")- — pretty  much  the  same  country  as  the  Duke  of 
Haughtyshire's  Foxhounds.  This  more  or  less  celebrated 
Hunt  had  been  established  only  about  five  years,  during  the 
whole  of  which  period  it  had  been  a  sufferer  from  "  cramp  in 
the  pocket,"  or,  in  other  words,  chronic  impecuniosity.  We 
are  given  to  understand  that  this  is  not  a  rare  disease,  nor 
confined  to  packs  of  staghounds  managed — or  mismanaged 
— b}^  a  committee,  though  the  rate  of  mortality  seems 
certainly  higher  in  the  last-mentioned  case  than  anywhere 
else.  Another  thing  that  this  pack  had  always  suffered  from 
was  a  plethora  of  masters ;  and  a  further  drawback  was  that 
many  of  these  gentlemen  had  seemed  to  labour  under  the 
superstition  that  they  were  Heaven-sent  huntsmen,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  wind  in  fruit- 
less horn-blowing  and  ornate  language,  that  the  idea  solemnly 
forced  itself  upon  their  minds  that  hunting  blackbeetles  in  the 
back  kitchen  was  more  in  their  line  than  handling  a  pack  of 
hounds  on  the  trail  of  a  "  beaste  of  Yenerie,"  as  quaint  old 
Gervase  Markham  hath  it.  All  this,  of  course,  made  for  bad 
sport,  and  bad  sport  meant  bad  subscriptions. 

"Fact  is,"  said  young  Hariy  Tonker,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
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coiuiiiittee  one  iiiglit  in  the  loiij^- room  of  the  ' Haughtyshire 
Anns,'  "  fact  is,  we  don't  show  enough  good  sport  to  draw  ])ig 
fields.  Pupsley  " — (Pupsley  was  the  then  Master  and  Hunts- 
man)— "ought  to  resign,  or  at  all  events  give  up  hunting  the 
hounds.  He  can't  hunt  hounds,  and  he  can't  ride  to  them 
when  they  really  run,  and  he  can't  look  at  a  fence  without 
feeling  his  heart  in  his  hoots — in  fact,  Pupsley 's  an  ass !  " 

The  almost  unanimous  applause  which  greeted  this  obser- 
vation was  prematurely  checked  by  the  entrance  of  Pupsley 
himself. 

A  settled  gloom  then  fell  upon  the  company,  and  the  only 
sound  for  some  moments  which  broke  upon  the  ear  was  the 
scratch,  scratch  of  matches,  struck  to  light  cigars  and  pipes. 
At  last  Pupsley  himself  broke  the  silence — 

"Well,  you  chaps,"  he  began,  "the  Hunt  seems  in  queer 
street,  eh  ?  Don't  seem  to  matter  what  sport  I  show — the 
'  needful '  don't  come  in." 

"  No — but  the  bailiffs  do,"  grunted  Mr.  Short,  a  silent 
but  influential  member  of  the  committee,  who  hated 
Pupsley. 

"  I  don't  want  to  brag,  but  I  really  think  I  may  say  that 
the  hounds  have  never  been  hunted  as  they  are  being  hunted 
now,"  continued  the  Master-Huntsman. 

"  I  don't  think  they  ever  have — not  even  in  our  disastrous 
history,"  retorted  Mr.  Short. 

Pupsley  glared  at  him. 

"  How  would  you  feel  if  I  were  to  chuck  it  up  altogether 
and  resign '?  " 

"Better,"  snapped  Short,  and  the  rest  laughed. 

Pupsley  was  furious.  He  "never  met  such  a  set  of 
ungrateful  devils "  ;  it  was  no  use  his  trying  to  hunt  the 
hounds — •("  Not  a  bit  !  "  from  Short) — if  he  got  no  support, 
and — he  was  hanged-if-he-'d-stand-it-so-there !  and  Mr. 
Pupsley,  having  thus  informally  divested  himself  of  the 
sacred  toga  of  mastership,  left  the  room,  banged  the  door, 
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tripped  over  the  mat,  and  issued  forth  into  the  niglit,  washing 
his  hands  of  the  Stoneybrooke  Hunt  for  ever. 

"  Jolly  good  job  he's  gone,"  said  Short. 

"  Yes  ;  but  now  what  are  we  to  do  '?  "  asked  Tonker.  "  The 
funds  are  out,  and  the  bailiffs " 

"Are  in,"  said  Short,  concluding  the  sentence  for  him. 

An  awkward  silence  followed  this  depressing  observation. 
At  length,  Miffins,  the  local  solicitor  and  secretary  to  the 
Stoneybrooke,  was  struck  by  a  bright  idea. 

"  Let's  offer  the  mastership  to  some  rich  man,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Why  not  select  yourself,  then  '?  "'  struck  in  young  Chaff- 
awaj^ ;  and  MifKns,  whose  practice  notoriously  did  not  reach 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  said  no  more  on  this  head. 

"  I  suppose  it's  no  good  asking  young  Binkie  ?  " 

"Wife  wouldn't  let  him.  Besides,  think  what  it  would  be 
to  have  a  drivelling  idiot  like  that  for  a  master !  " 

"  He's  almost  the  only  man  in  the  Hunt  who's  got  the 
money  for  it,  though." 

"  We  put  him  on  the  committee ;  he  ought  to  have  been 
here  to-night.     Why  isn't  he  '?  "  asked  Tonker. 

"  Yes — why  isn't  he?"  growled  Short. 

"  We  might  offer  it  to  Sir  Thundersley  Crackington." 

"  No  good  ;  I  spoke  to  him  the  other  day  on  the  subject, 
and  suggested  that  he  should  take  the  hounds." 

"Yes — yes,"  broke  in  Tonker,  eagerly,  "  and  what  did  he 
say?" 

"  Said  he'd  see  me  dead  and  d d  first,"  concluded  the 

speaker,  in  tones  of  deep  depression. 

Several  seconds  passed  before  any  one  ventured  to  speak 
again.     At  last,  with  a  deep  sigh,  Tonker  observed — 

"  W"e  might  put  advertisements  in  The  Field  and  Tlte 
MorniiKj  Post,  and  in  three  or  four  other  papers  besides, 
saying,  'Master  wanted  for  a  well-known 

"Better  known  than  trusted  !  "  put  in  the  unsympathetic 
Short. 
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" well-known    pack  of    staghounds  in  the    Midlands," 

continued  Tonker,  ignoring  the  interruption.  "  Yes,  we 
certainly  might  put  in  a  few  advertisements." 

"  Will  you  pay  for  'em  ?  "  queried  Short. 

"Ah — h'm — I — I   forgot — er — at  least    I "  stammered 

Tonker,  backing  out. 

"Newspapers  don't  take  you  on  the  nod,"'  added  Short, 
brutally,  and  once  more  silence  reigned  supreme. 

It  is  reported  on  the  best  authority  that  the  worm  when 
trodden  on  will  turn  (though  what  good  the  worm  does 
itself  by  that  somewhat  mild  and  feeble  process,  it  is  rather 
hard  to  see),  and  at  length  the  patient  Tonker  fixed  Short 
with  his  eye,  and  said  pointedly — 

"  Do  you  want  to  utterly  wreck  this  concern,  Mr.  Short "?  " 

"  No — or  I  should  have  voted  in  favour  of  your  being 
•elected  master,  long  ago." 

And  unable  to  control  his  feelings  any  longer,  the  over- 
wrought Tonker  burst  into  tears. 

Now,  Short  was  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow  at  heart,  only  he 
had  a  rough  way  of  speaking — or  rather,  of  firing  oS  curt, 
jerky  sentences,  at  friend  and  foe  alike.  So  when  he  saw  that 
Tonker  was  really  affected  by  what  he  had  said,  he  tried  his 
hand  at  consolation. 

"Don't  be  a  fool  "—the  speaker  meant  well,  but  had  not 
the  happiest  possible  way  of  giving  expression  to  his  feelings — 
"  don't  be  a  fool,  Tonker.  You  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you  ;  you  must  be  a  l)lithering 
idiot  if  you  don't  see  that — that — that  it  was  only  my  straight- 
forward way  of  putting  things,  and  I  know  you're  not  ass 
enough  to  take  offence  where  none's  meant." 

And  poor  Tonker,  bewildered  with  this  shower  of  "  fool," 
"  idiot,"  and  "  ass,"  was  fain  to  accej^t  what  Short  honestly 
thought  to  be  a  very  handsome  apology,  although  he,  Tonker, 
had  a  feeling  that  the  apolog}^  was  somehow  more  redolent  of 
abuse  than  humility. 
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Then  a  brilliant  notion  came  into  the  head  of  Miffins.  He 
positively  beamed  with  delight  as  he  exclaimed — 

"  An  idea  has  just  struck  me " 

"Well,  don't  hit  it  back,  whatever  you  do — it  might  dis- 
courage the  rest,"  said  Short,  brusquely.  "You  haven't  got 
enough  of  'em  to  create  a  crowd,  generally  speaking." 

griffins  was  determined  not  to  be  put  down,  so  he  went 
traight  on — 

" that   we   might   offer   the   mastership    to   that   new 

fellow  who  has  just  taken  the  Squire's  place — the  Abbey — 
Colonel  Bumper  by,  Bootleby,  Butterby — oh,  what  on  earth  is 
his " 

' '  Botcherby , ' '  grunted  Short.     ' '  Well  ?  ' ' 

" offer  it  to  this  Colonel  Botcherby.     He's  a  millionaire, 

he  lives  at  the  Abbey " 


"  Can  he  ride?"  queried  Short. 

"  Yes  ;  I  saw  him  out  with  the  Duke's  one  day  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  The  Squire  mounted  him — so,  you 
see,  he's  evidently  a  hunting  man — and  he's  got  the  money. 
Now,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  say  to  my  proposition?  " 

A  general  chorus  of  assent  greeted  the  speaker.  Truth  to 
tell,  the  followers  of  this  "well-known  pack  of  staghounds  in 
the  Midlands  "  felt,  one  and  all,  that  it  was  a  case  of  Hobson's 
choice  with  them.  No  one  else  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
available ;  advertising  was  an  expensive  performance,  and, 
after  all,  why  not  the  Colonel  ? 

"  Very  well,  then — the  Colonel  let  it  be,"  said  Miffins,  very 
proud  that  it  should  have  been  his  suggestion  which  obtained 
the  approval  of  the  meeting.  "  It's  true  we  none  of  us  know 
him,  but " 

"Ah,  p'raps  that's  an  advantage.  You  can  never  tell," 
said  the  gloomy  Short,  throwing  away  the  stump  of  his  cigar 
and  staring  meditatively  into  the  fire.  Then  suddenly  looking 
up,  he  said  to  Bosby,  the  hon.  treasurer — 

"  What's  the  amount  of  the  debt  the  bailiffs  are  in  for  ?  " 
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"  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds,  thirteen  shillings 
and  three  pence,"  answered  Boshy,  with  ready  exactitude, 

"And  what's  the  amount  of  the  balance  in  hand?"  he 
continued. 

"  Fourpence,"  was  the  equally  prompt  reply. 

Short  got  up  from  his  seat,  strolled  across  the  room  to  the 
l;ell.  summoned  the  waitress,  and  told  her  to  bring  him  a 
brandy  and  soda.  He  spoke  no  word  until  it  appeared,  and 
then,  after  drinking  the  whole  of  it  at  one  draught,  he  said, 
addressing  the  assemblage  generally — 

"  A  deputation  must  wait  upon  the  Colonel  to  formally 
offer  him  the  mastership  without  delay.  Tonker  and  Miftins 
and  Binkie  must  come  with  me — we  four  will  l)e  the 
'  Deputation.'  " 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


ALISTER    BUYS    A    GOOD    HOESE. 


"Within  a  fortnight  of  the  Colonel  and  his  entourage  getting 
in  to  Vauban  Abbey,  the  Mudbury  Steeplechases  were  adver- 
tised to  take  place,  and  Jack  thonght  that,  the  course  being 
within  some  half-dozen  miles  or  so  of  their  stable  door,  he 
might  as  well  let  two  out  of  his  three  charges  take  their 
chance  at  the  meeting.  The  other  horse,  Magog,  was  not  fit, 
so  he  decided,  with  the  Colonel's  concurrence,  to  put  the  old 
'  chaser' Yanderdecken,  into  the  Selling  Steeplechase — entered 
to  be  sold  for  J^lOO — and  Franciscan  into  a  Maiden  Hurdle 
Eace  (weight  for  age).  Colonel  Botcher  by  himself  took  a 
hansom  up  West  from  his  City  offices  in  St.  Botolph's  Lane, 
and  gave  orders  for  the  new  racing  colours.  He  decided 
finally  to  have  the  jacket  made  in  satin,  on  being  assured  by 
the  shopman  that  that  was  the  best-looking  material  that 
could  possibly  be  used. 

•"All  right,  then,  '  the  best  of  everything's  good  enough  for 
Thomas  James  Botcherby '  is  what  I  always  say!  "  quoth  the 
Colonel,  with  both  hands  thrust  into  his  trousers  pockets,  and 
standing  with  his  fat,  and  somewhat  bandy  legs  very  far  apart. 

"Yes,  sir — certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  obsequious  shopman; 
"the  cap  and  jacket  shall  be  ready  by  next  Tuesday  without 
fail.     Where  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  them?  " 

"  Oh,  send  'em  to  my  place  in  the  country — Yauban 
Habbey.     'Ere,  I'll  write  down  the  correct  address." 

The  assistant  looked  at  it,  and  then  said — 

"  And  the  name,  sir  '?  "  in  insinuating  tones. 
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"  Colonel  Botcherb}'.  And  when  you're  sendin'  the  parcel, 
mmd  you  don't  forget  to  put  '  Colonel,'  yerknow." 

The  assistant  coughed  discreetly  in  order  to  hide  a  certain 
measure  of  astonishment  at  the  mention  of  tlie  military  title. 
Colonel  Botcherby's  appearance  (and  grammar)  hardly  gave 
one  the  idea  of  exalted  rank  in  the  British  army. 

"  Jest  go  outside  and  call  a  'ansom  for  me,  will  yer  ?  I  don't 
keep  any  o'  my  carriages  up  in  town,  though,  goodness  knows, 
I've  got  enough  of  'em  and  men  to  match.  "Owever,  as  I  say, 
they  ain't  in  town,  so  I'  ave  to  go  about  in  a  keb  " — this  with 
a  lordly  air  of  resignation,  which  failed  not  to  impress  the 
assistant  with  an  idea  of  vast  wealth,  and  the  Colonel  got  into 
a  "keb,"  well  pleased  at  having  so  successfully  swaggered 
before  his  new  tradesman. 

When  the  financier  returned,  that  night,  to  the  Abbey,  he 
asked  his  secretary  whether  he  thought  either  of  his  horses 
would  win  at  Mudbury. 

"  Should  like  to  astound  the  coves  about  the  neighbour 'ood — 
I  should  indeed,"  he  said,  chawing  a  toothpick  meditatively. 
"  I'd  rather  win  a  race  "ere  than  two  anywhere  else.  I  want 
'em  to  know  that  I  reelly  am  a  sportin'  gentleman." 

Jack  could  not  help  thinking  that  that  expression  fitted  the 
Colonel  like  a  glove.  The  difference  between  a  sportsman 
and  a  "  sporting  gentleman,"  however,  was  far  too  subtle  for 
men  of  the  Botcherby  type  to  grasp.  After  a  pause,  the 
secretary-trainer- jockey  said — 

"  If  Franciscan  had  had  a  little  more  practice  over  hurdles, 
I  think  he  would  have  stood  a  chance.  I  think  he  stands  a 
chance  now,  for  the  matter  of  that :  so  many  jump  better  in 
a  field  of  horses  than  they  do  on  the  practice-ground  at  home, 
that  he  may  win.  Franciscan's  a  useful  horse,  though  not  a 
flyer  by  any  means." 

The  Colonel  bit  his  nails. 

"  Well,  why  don't  we  'ave  a  '  flyer  '  ?  I  always  say  that  'the 
best  of  everything's  good  enough  for  Thomas  James '  " 
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"Yes,"  interrupted  his  secretary  quietly,  cutting  short  the 
well-known  formula;  "  but  at  the  prices  you  are  prepared  to 
go  to,  we  are  likely  to  wait  a  precious  long  time  before  ge  tting 
hold  of  one." 

The  lessee  of  Yauban  Abbey  felt  perplexed  and  annoyed. 
He  hated  paj'ing  long  prices  for  anything  unless  he  "  got  his 
whack  out  of  it,"  to  use  his  own  elegant  expression.  But  the 
idea  of  winning  a  good  steeplechase  or  hurdle  race  was  very 
alluring,  and  moreover  promised  him  an  excellent  advertise- 
ment. The  man  whose  horse  wins  a  big  race  is  as  much 
talked  al)out — for  the  time  being — by  the  general  public  as  a 
Prime  Minister. 

"Look  'ere.  You've  got  the  knowledge  and  I've  got  the 
brass.  I  reelly  do  b'lieve  you're  honest,  I  do  indeed" — Jack 
felt  highly  flattered — "  and  I'm  bio  wed  if  I  won't  dash  it  down 
over  these  races  and  'ave  the  best  'orse  that  money  can  buy. 
You  go,  with  a  blank  cheque  in  your  'and,  to  any  trainin' 
stable  3"0u  like,  and  get  'old  of  a  good  'un,  a  real  smasher,  and 
we"ll  win,  blowed  if  we  don't !  If  it's  a  thousand  pounds, 
we'll  win  !  "  and  the  Colonel  rang  for  a  sherry  and  bitters  on 
the  strength  of  his  own  generosity  to  himself. 

Jack  looked  up  and  said — 

"  Y^ou  really  mean  that '?  that  you'll  go  to  a  thousand,  if 
necessary,  to  buy  a  horse  good  enough  to  win  at  Mudbury '?  I 
say  good  enough  to  win,  because  no  man  on  earth  can 
guarantee  to  win^ — easy  though  it  is  to  guarantee  the  other 
thing— but  you  mean  that  you'll  go  to  a  thousand  if  I  can 
find  one  I  think  good  enough  ?  " 

"  'Ere,  write  out  a  cheque  for  a  thousand,  'and  it  over,  and 
see  whether  I'll  venture  to  sign  it  or  not  !"  exclaimed  the 
Colonel,  gulping  down  the  '  tonic '  and  speaking  in  the 
valorous  tones  of  a  man  about  to  take  part  in  the  storming 
of  an  impregnable  position. 

Alister  complied,  and  Colonel  Botcherby  signed  the  cheque 
with  a  flourish. 
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"  We've  no  time  to  lose — the  entries  for  tlie  Mudbury  Grand 
Annual  close  to-morrow  week.  And  to  speak  frankly,  you 
know,  Colonel,  even  a  thousand  pounds  is  a  low  price  to  give 
for  a  ready-made  and  ready-trained  steeplechaser  of  any  class." 

"Make  it  two,  then  !  "  roared  the  Colonel,  "  make  it  two  ! 
'Ere,  'and  me  over  that  cheque — take  this,"  he  added,  rapidly 
signing  another  cheque  and  tearing  it  out  of  the  book,  "and 
till  it  up  for  anything  j^ou  like,  but  win  me  that  Mudbury 
'Andicap  or  Mudbury  Hannual  or  whatever  it's  called.  I 
want  to  win.     Blow  the  expense." 

Now,  Jack  would  hardly  have  cared  to  undertake  this 
finding-a-needle-in-a-haystack  kind  of  commission  unless  he 
had  had  a  shrewd  idea  of  where  he  could  pick  up  the  horse 
he  wanted.  What  he  chiefly  feared  was  that  his  employer 
would  hug  the  money  bags  at  the  last  moment,  and  refuse  to 
complete  the  deal.  With  a  blank  cheque  in  his  hand  this 
fear,  of  course,  vanished. 

"You've  carty  blanche,  absoloot  carty !  "  said  the  Colonel 
impressively,  and  then  they  went  in  to  dinner. 

Next  day  Jack  caught  the  early  train  up  to  town,  drove 
across  London,  and  took  the  11.30  express  to  Buckstow.  He 
had  previousl}'  wired  to  order  a  conveyance  to  await  him, 
and  into  it  he  stepped  and  drove  the  four  miles  which  lay 
between  that  station  and  the  well-known  establishment 
presided  over  by  that  cleverest  of  cross-country  trainers, 
IVIr.  George  Danby,  with  whom  he  already  had  a  slight 
acquaintance,  formed  in  the  days  when  Alister  had  been  used 
to  ride  for  his  friend.  Captain  Baxter. 

The  trainer  shook  hands  with  his  visitor  and  led  the  wa}^ 
into  the  house. 

"  Sit  near  the  fire,  Mr.  Alister:  it  must  have  been  chilly 
driving  up  here  from  the  station.  And  now  what'll  you  have 
to  eat  and  drink  ?  " 

"Nothing  just  at  present,  thanks,  Mr.  Danby.  I  want  to 
know  if  that  horse  Boatswain  is  still  in  the  market  ?  " 
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"  Well,  he  ^Yas  in  the  private  sale  list,  priced  at  two 
thousand,  but  his  owner,  Mr.  Watson,  withdrew  him  only  last 
week  when  he  found  the  horse  was  going  on  so  well  that  the 
Openshaw  Handicap  W'as  only  a  matter  of  his  standing  up. 
Why  do  you  want  to  know'?     Are  you  a  buyer,  Mr.  Alister?  " 

"  Yes,  and  no,  Mr.  Danby.     Will  you  let  me  see  him  out?  " 

"  Certainly  I  will,  Mr.  Alister,  certainly  I  will,"  responded 
the  trainer,  and  w'ithout  more  ado  they  got  up  and  left  the 
house,  walked  across  a  very  neat  and  trimly-kept  garden,  and 
through  a  small  gate  at  the  far  end,  which  led  them  out  into  a 
gravelly  yard,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  most  excellent 
stabling,  with  the  lads'  rooms  overhead.  The  trainer  led  the 
way  to  the  second  block  of  stabling,  drew  a  key  from  his 
pocket,  and  opened  the  door.  The  two  men  walked  in,  the 
outer  door  was  carefully  closed,  and  then  Mr.  Danby  pushed 
back  the  catch  of  a  large  loose-box,  and  turning  to  Jack 
said — 

"  Come  in  ;  here  he  is.  Looks  like  winning  a  National  one 
of  these  days,  don't  he?  " 

Before  them  stood  a  great,  banging  bay  horse,  well  over 
sixteen  hands  and  with  tremendous  power  and  muscle  about 
him,  and  particularly  behind  the  saddle. 

Jack  approached  him  quietly  and  ran  his  hand  down  the 
horse's  forelegs :  they  were  clean  as  a  star  and  seemed  made 
of  steel.  The  trainer  smiled  rather  triumphantly  as  his  eyes 
met  Jack's  after  the  latter' s  inspection. 

"He  don't  look  much  like  breaking  down,  does  he?  I've 
given  him  about  as  much  work  as  a  steam-engine  could  do 
comfortably,  this  last  three  weeks,  and  he  thrives  on.it.  Here, 
Reeves,"  calling  to  a  lad  in  the  next  box;  "come  and  strip 
this  horse  and  then  put  a  saddle  on  him.  Yes,"  he  continued, 
again  addressing  Jack,  "  you've  seen  him  run  over  a  country  ? 
Oh,  of  course  you  have.  I  remember  you  rode  one  of  Captain 
Baxter's  when  we  beat  you  at  Kempton.  Well,  you  saw 
what  his  form  was  then.      The  horse  is  twenty-one  pounds 
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better  to-day  tliciu  he  was  at  that  time,  and  you  can't  make 
him  fall !  " 

By  this  time  the  lad  had  stripped  him  of  his  clothing  and 
■  had  gone  to  fetch  a  saddle  and  bridle.  Jack  gazed  at  his 
shining  coat,  dropped  his  eyes  to  the  great,  big-boned  limbs 
and  hocks,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  this  was  the  ver}'  horse 
for  the  Colonel's  purpose. 

Putting  the  saddle  on  proved  rather  an  exhilarating  exercise 
for  the  lad,  even  with  Mr.  Danby's  assistance,  as  Boatswain 
lashed  out  ever}'  time  they  tried  to  girth  him  up,  and  also 
snapped  round  with  his  teeth  in  a  way  that  effectually  kept 
them  from  slumbering  over  their  task.  At  last,  however, 
all  was  ready,  and  a  bigger  and  stronger  lad  being  requisitioned 
to  ride  him,  Danby  and  Jack  left  the  stable  to  walk  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  downs  and  there  await  the  horse's  arrival. 

"  Suppose  I  want  to  buy  him,  are  you  empowered  to  sell?  " 
asked  Colonel  Botcherby's  secretary,  lighting  a  cigar  after 
handing  his  case  to  Danby. 

"  I  daresay  I  could,  if  we  came  to  terms — if  we  came  to 
terms,"  replied  the  latter.  "But  you  see  this  is  a  real  good 
horse — well,  you  know  that  for  yourself,  Mr.  Alister ;  you've 
ridden  against  him — you  know  what  a  good  'un  he  is,  and 
then  again,  Mr.  Watson  will  have  to  be  a  loser  of  the  value  of 
the  Openshaw  Handicap  if  he  sells  now.  Between  ourselves, 
he  cant  lose  that  race :  he  can't  indeed.  And  the  stakes  will 
be  worth  three  hundred  sovereigns,  let  alone  what  his  owner 
would  back  him  for." 

"  He'll  be  made  favourite  and  you'll  have  to  take  six  to 
four,  perhaps  even  money,  so  that's  not  much  catch,"  replied 
Jack. 

"Well,  that  may  be.  Still,  I  shouldn't  advise  Mr.  AVatson 
to  take  anything  less  than — well,  what'U  your  man  give?" 
broke  off  Mr.  J3anby,  suddenly  stopping  short,  just  opposite 
where  the  horse  stood.  Of  course  the  trainer  well  know  that 
Jack  was  not  buying  for  himself. 
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Jack  dodged  the  question  for  the  moment. 

"May  I  see  him  move"?"  he  asked.  "Not  to  gallop,  of 
course,  but  will  you  tell  the  lad  to  walk  him  along  a  bit 
and  then  turn  and  canter  past  us?" 

"  Certainl}^  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Danby. 

He  turned  to  speak  a  few  words  to  the  bo}^  who  moved 
off  at  once  in  the  direction  his  master  had  indicated. 

"  All  I  want  to  know  is  that  the  horse  has  not  lost  his 
action  or  anything  of  that  sort,"  said  Jack. 

"  Oh,  of  that  you  may  be  quite  sure.  Now,  in  private — and 
of  course  you're  to  regard  what  I  say  as  strictly  confidential 
and  between  ourselves — I  don't  much  mind  selling  the  horse, 
for  this  reason.  Mr.  Watson  is  a  very  nice  young  gentleman., 
but  his  payments  are  not  quite  as  regular  as  they  might  be — 
well,  there,  I  don't  want  to  make  any  mystery  about  it  with 
you,  Mr.  Alister.  You're  a  gentleman  and  won't  repeat 
anything  I  tell  you.  I  haven't  had  a  cheque  for  training 
ex's  from  him  for  over  six  months,  and  the  last  two  meetings 
the  horse  has  been  to,  I've  had  to  find  the  money  for  the 
travelling,  &c.,  out  of  my  own  pocket.  Well,  that  doesn't 
suit  me.  'Business  is  business,'  and  what  you  said  about 
not  being  able  to  back  the  horse  at  Openshaw  is  true  enough. 
I  shan't  make  anything  over  the  race.  Now,  if  you'll  give 
me  a  fair  price  for  this  horse,  you  shall  have  him,  and  I 
shan't  take  the  trouble  to  wire  to  the  owner  for  permission 
to  deal,  either.  And  if  you  buy  I  shall  take  good  care  to 
stop  what  Watson  owes  me  out  of  the  purchase  money  before 
I  pay  it  over  to  him.  That's  reasonable  enough,  now  isn't 
it  ?  Come,  Mr.  Alister,  what'll  you  give  ?  I've  been  frank 
and  open  with  you,  and  I  tell  you  the  horse  is  all  right  and 
in  splendid  form ;  never  was  better.  Of  course,  the  sale  shall 
be  subject  to  his  passing  the  vet.  You  can  name  your 
own  man,  and  send  him  here  any  time  3'ou  like.  How 
much '11  3^ou  give?  " 

"  Fifteen  hundred,"  said  Jack. 
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"  Can't  do  it.  He'd  make  more  money  than  that  at  the 
hammer,"  repUed  the  trainer,  shaking  his  head. 

"And  at  the  hammer  you  probably  wouldn't  get  a  chance 
to  handle  the  purchase  money." 

"Well,  that's  as  may  be — perhaps  I  should,  perhaps  I 
shouldn't.  But  a  horse  like  that — he's  only  six  years  old, 
remember — he's  worth  twice  the  money  :  he  is  indeed.  Here 
he  comes  !  "  and  they  both  turned  to  watch  the  great  bay 
as,  his  head  in  his  chest,  he  strode  resolutely  along  towards 
the  trainer  and  Alister, 

"  Isn't  he  a  mover,  eh  ?  I  suppose  you  never  noticed  him 
in  his  slow  paces  before,  did  you?  " 

"  Pulls  a  bit,  though." 

"That  never  interferes  with  his  fencing;  he  does  get  hold 
of  you,  I  quite  admit,  but  so  long  as  that  don't  cause  a  horse 
to  rush  or  bungle  his  fences,  what  does  pulling  matter  in  a 
steeplechaser?  "  replied  Danby. 

Jack  didn't  answer.  He  was  taking  in  every  detail  of  the 
grand-looking  horse,  now  just  trotting  a  hundred  yards  away 
from  where  they  w^ere. 

"  Come  now,  Danby,  I  can't  be  buyer  and  seller.  What's 
the  lowest?  " 

The  trainer  waved  his  hand  to  the  lad  riding  Boatswain 
to  signal  him  to  go  back  to  the  stables.  Then  turning  to 
Jack,  he  said — 

"No  need  to  stand  out  here  in  this  bitter  wind.  Come 
in'  and  have  a  bit  of  cold  beef  with  me,  and  we'll  talk  the 
matter  over." 

And  glad  enough  to  escape  the  keen  nor'-easter  and  to 
have  some  food — for  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  his  seven 
o'clock  hurried  breakfast — Jack  followed  his  host  into  the 
snug,  cosy  little  house.  Ten  minutes  later,  they  were  hard 
at  work  puiiisliing  the  beef  and  pickles,  whilst  at  each  man's 
right  hand  stood  a  silver  tankard  of  bright  draught  ale. 

"  I  tell  you  wdiat  I'll  do,  Danby.     My  man  wishes  very 
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much  to  win  a  race  in  a  fortnight's  time  :  that's  really  what 
I  want  the  horse  for.  I'll  give  you  seventeen  hundred  for 
him,  down,  and  three  hundred  more  if  he  should  win.  It's 
the  Mudbury  Grand  Annual.  I  suppose  your  horse  will  have 
a  seven-pound  penalty,  won't  he?" 

The  trainer  nodded.  He  was  so  imbedded  in  the  cold  beef, 
that  speech,  at  that  moment,  was  impossible. 

A  minute's  interval  of  silence,  broken  only  by  the  grateful 
sounds  of  two  healthy,  hungry  men  feeding,  succeeded  the 
enunciation  of  this  offer,  and  then  Danby  replied — 

"I  don't  mind  doing  this,  and  I  must  say  I  think  I'm 
treating  j^ou  very  fairly.  I'll  take  eighteen  hundred  down — 
have  another  slice  of  beef?  that's  right:  a  prime  bit  of  meat 
this — eighteen  hundred  down  and — here's  the  pickled  cabbage 
— eighteen  hundred  down  and  the  three  hundred  when  he 
wins  his  first  race  with  5^our  man." 

And  finally  the  deal  was  effected  at  "  seventeen-fifty " 
ready,  and  "two-fifty"  if  Boatswain  won  the  big  race  at 
Mudlniry. 

"  And  now  we've  settled  it,  you  must  have  a  glass  of  this 
brown  sherry.     Who's  the  horse  going  to  ?  " 

"  Coionely  Botcherby — I'm  his  secretary." 

"His  secretary,  eh?  Oh,  I  thought  you  were  to  train  the 
animal  yourself." 

"  I  am.     And  ride  too." 

"Well,  you  see,  as  I've  two-fifty  depending  on  the  result  of 
this  race,  I  naturally  want  to  know  all  you  can  tell  me  about 
whose  hands  the  horse  goes  into.  As  it's  j'ou  that's  going 
to  ride  and  train  him,  why,  of  course,  I'm  satisfied.  I  know 
he's  good  enough  to  win  at  Mudbury,  unless  something  very 
wonderful  is  sprung  on  yon,  but  I  don't  think  that's  likely; 
though  you  never  know,  nowadays,  when  3'ou're  backing  another 
man's  horse,  whether  the  beggar's  head's  loose  or  not.  Now, 
I'll  help  you  all  I  can,  for  my  own  sake,  to  win,  and  I  think 
you  are  sure  to — bar  accident.     But  just  make  a  note — here's 
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a  bit  of  paper  and  a  pencil — of  these  things.  Boatswain's 
great  fancy  in  running  a  race  is  to  be  in  the  first  three  or 
four — not  to  lead.  He  hates  making  running,  and  is  always 
hanging  about  for  the  rest  to  come  up  alongsides  with  him, 
and  that  tends  to  make  him  jump  carelessly — he  came  down 
a  regular  buster,  about  a  year  ago,  inlaying  that  silly  game. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  pull  him  back  last,  he's  apt  to  run 
sulkily  or  else  fight  like  a  demon  for  his  head,  until  he  beats 
himself  and  beats  his  jockey  too.  Young  Truman  told  me 
he  nearly  fell  off  from  exhaustion,  after  riding  him  in  a  three- 
mile  'chase  at  Sandown  and  trying  to  keep  away  from  his 
horses  most  part  of  the  journey.  So  you  see  that,  good  'un 
though  he  is,  he  takes  a  lot  of  humouring  and  a  bit  of  riding. 
I  tell  you  these  things,  first,  because  I  know  you'll  find  the 
information  useful  and — well,  for  the  sake  of  my  two-fifty, 
of  course. 

"  Don't  trouble  to  look  at  your  watch.  I've  told  my  man 
to  bring  the  cart  round  in  plenty  of  time  to  take  you  in 
for  the  6.15  train.  Have  another  cigar — that's  right ;  it's 
quite  a  delight  to  me  to  get  any  one  to  have  a  good  long 
talk  with.  This  is  a  very  lonely  place,  and  being  a  bachelor, 
you  see,  there's  none  of  the  noise  and  merriment  that  children 
always  make  about  a  house.  Ah !  here's  Tom  with  the 
cart.  Let  me  help  you  on  with  your  coat :  that's  it.  Well, 
good-bye,  and  good  luck  to  you  and  the  old  horse  too.  I  shall 
be  at  Mudbury  with  one  or  two,  myself,  and  shall  see  you 
there  in  the  paddock.  I've  got  a  new  owner  here  now — 
dreadful  white-faced  boy  that  can't  ride  for  nuts — insists 
upon  riding  his  own  horse  in  one  of  the  races  at  Mudbury  : 
don't  think  his  ride  will  be  a  long  one,  mj'self.  Afraid  I 
offended  him  at  last  Plumpton  meeting,  when  he  rode  for 
the  first  time.  Just  before  the  race,  he  came  up  to  me 
and  said — 

"  '  Danb}',  I've  got  four  ponies  on  mine:  do  you  think 
it'll  come  off':^'  and  I  answered,   'No,  1  didn't,  but  thought 
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it  far  more  likely  that  the  jockey  would,  at  the  first  fence.' 
Well,  good-b3'e,  once  again,  if  you  must  be  off.  So  glad  to 
have  seen  you  to-day.  Now,  mind  j^ou  win  on  Boatswain 
at  Mudbury ;  good-bye!"  and  with  the  trainer's  cheery 
farewell  in  his  ears.  Jack  drove  briskly  away,  and  in 
about  twenty-five  minutes'  time  drew  up  at  the  railway- 
station  door. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


MUDBUEY    STEEPLECHASES. 


Less  than  twenty-four  hours  elapsed  between  Jack  Ahster's 
return  home  and  the  arrival  of  the  new  purchase  which  was 
to  carry  the  financier  Colonel's  colours  in  the  big  race  at  the 
forthcoming  Mudbury  Steeplechase  meeting.  The  gallant 
sportsman  was  vastly  pleased  at  finding  that  he -was  likely  to  be 
so  well  represented  in  the  contest,  and  told  Jack  to  let  the 
correspondence  "  'ang  itself  "  and  to  devote  all  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  preparation  of  the  horses.  The  new  jacket  had 
arrived,  and  sundry  parcels  from  the  breeches  maker  and  the 
saddler.  The  Colonel  had  also  gone  in  for  several  entire  suits 
of  new  horse-clothing,  and  altogether  seemed  to  have  been 
bitten  very  badly  with  the  racing  mania. 

Jack  worked  assiduously  to  get,  not  only  the  horses,  but 
himself,  fit,  and  in  good  wind  and  muscle  for  the  fray.  The 
first  gallop  he  had  on  Boatswain  convinced  him  that  he  had 
a  good  horse,  though  how  good,  in  the  absence  of  anything  to 
try  him  with,  he  could  not,  of  course,  ascertain.  All  horses, 
as  we  know,  are  fast  when  they  are  tried  against  trees  and 
lamp-posts.  And  in  these  days  of  keen  competition  for  every- 
thing, no  matter  whether  it  is  at  racing  or  anything  else.  Jack 
knew  very  well  that  other  people  had  good  horses  too,  so  he 
declined  to  allow  himself  to  be  over-sanguine  about  the  result 
of  the  race.  He  w'ould  only  go  so  far  as  to  tell  the  Colonel  on 
the  morning  of  the  eventful  day,  that  the  horse  was  very  well, 
and  that,  with  luck,  he  had  ever}'  hope  of  winning. 

"  But   you   must   win  !  "    persisted   the   financier.      "  I've 
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got  a  petickler  reason  for  wantin'  to  ^Yin  more  than  ever, 
now " 

He  had  just  heard  that  Ursula  Harkness  was  to  be  present, 
and  he  "  peticklarly  "  wanted  to  be  the  hero  of  the  hour  in  her 
eyes.  The  fact  was  that  the  Colonel  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry  ;  and  never  doubting  that  whoever  he  cast 
the  handkerchief  upon  would,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
jump  at  the  chance  he  offered,  he  had  almost,  we  say,  made 
up  his  mind  that  "  Hursula  "  should  be  the  happy  woman  to 
reign  at  Yauban  Abbey,  and  bask  in  the  oleaginous  smiles  of 
that  great  soldier-financier-company-mongering-sportsman, 
Thomas  James  Botcherby,  Colonel  of  the  Duke's  Own 
Danger  Signals. 

Jack  replied  with  perfect  truth  that,  as  he  wasn't  a  prophet, 
he  really  couldn't  be  expected  to  read  the  future,  but  that 
both  horse  and  man  were  fit — and  with  that  assurance  the 
Colonel  had  to  be  content. 

The  Squire  and  his  daughter,  accompanied  by  Lady  Mary 
Morthoe  and  another  guest — General  Sir  Frederick  Eedcote, 
K.C.M.G. — drove  on  to  the  course  just  in  time  for  the  first 
race.  They  took  up  an  excellent  position  near  the  judge's 
box,  and,  somewhat  to  their  surprise,  were  joined  in  a  trice, 
by  Colonel  Botcherby,  who  had  been  looking  out  for  them 
ever  since  he  arrived. 

Lady  Mary's  lorgnettes  were  once  again  requisitioned  for 
a  prolonged  stare  at  the  Colonel's  decidedly  plebeian  cast  of 
countenance. 

"  'Ow  are  yer,  Mr.  'Arkness  ?  "  he  began,  in  familiar  tones, 
thrusting  his  hand  up  in  the  Squire's  face.  He  had  previously 
taken  oft'  his  hat,  with  a  flourish,  to  Ursula,  who  acknowledged 
the  salutation  with  a  bow. 

"  'Ow  are  yer,  sir  ?  "  he  repeated,  thinking  that  the  Squire 
was  rather  a  long  time  before  shaking  hands  with  him. 
"  Very  glad  to  see  you  'ere  to-day." 

The  Squire  shook  hands,  and  good-humouredly  smiled  at  the 
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idea  of  being  welcomed  by  a  stranger  in  the  county,  to  a  race- 
course of  which  he  himself  was  the  landlord. 

"  I  hear  you  are  running  some  horses,"  he  said  pleasantly. 

"Yes — yes — some  o'  mine  are  going.  I  said  to  my  Sec. — 
you  remember  my  Sec,  the  Honourable  John  Alister,  brother 
o'  Lord  Scissorsby — no,  Sysonby — yes? — well,  'e's  going  to  ride 
for  me  to-da}'— I  said  to  the  Honourable,  '  Let's  start  the  'ole 
fleet ! '  jest  like  George  the  Third — or  was  it  George  the 
Fourth  ? — said,  yer  know — but  'e  said  it  was  no  good  runnin' 
any  thin'  that  wasn't  fat " 

"  Fit  ?  "  suggested  the  Squire. 

"  Fit,  I  mean — so  only  three  o'  mine  will  be  racin'  to-day," 
concluded  the  Colonel,  in  a  lordly  tone,  as  though  he  already 
had  a  string  of  thirty  or  forty  horses  in  training. 

'*  I  hope  3'Ou  are  comfortable  at  the  Abbey  ?  "  asked  the 
Squire,  as  Colonel  Botcherby  still  hung  on  to  the  wing  of  the 
carriage  and  showed  no  sign  of  going  away. 

"  Oh,  pretty  well,  thank  yer,  pretty  tol-lol — of  course  it's 
not — well,  it's  not  Clapham  Common,  yer  know — yer  must 
admit  that." 

The  Squire  was  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  and  said  so. 

"No,"  continued  the  Colonel,  oblivious  of  the  gentle  sarcasm. 
"  Still,  as  I  say,  I'm  pretty  comfortable  there — pretty  comfort- 
able there.  Can't  'ave  electric  light,  and  things  all  up  to 
Dick — beg  pardon — up  to — up  to  date,  I  mean — in  a  meedy- 
heevel  'all,  can  yer  ?  But  there  goes  the  bell  for  clearing  the 
course — I  must  be  off  to  my  barootch  and  pair — see  you  all 
agen,"  and  waving  his  hand  with  an  air  of  patronage  which 
entirely  broke  down  the  Squire's  gravity,  he  waddled  off  to  the 
far  side  of  the  course. 

General  Sir  Frederick  Kedcote,  K.C.M.G.,  had  got  out  of  the 
vehicle  and,  glass  in  eye,  w^atched  the  Squire  and  his  "friend  " 
during  this  interview,  with  considerable  perplexity.  When 
the  former  also  dropped  to  the  ground  and  joined  the  General, 
that  gallant  soldier  almost  repeated  Lady  Mary's  conduct  at 
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the  Hunt  breakfast,  for  he  took  his  old  schoolfellow  by  the 
arm,  and  said  impressively — 

"  George,  where  did  you  find  that '}  " 

"That  what?"  asked  Squire  Harkness  innocently.  "Do 
you  mean  the  man  who  came  up  and " 
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"Yes.     What  is  if?" 

"  Er — well — it — that  is,  he — he  is  Colonel  Botcherby " 

"Colonel!  did  you  say?  Colonel   Botcherby?    Colonel   of 
what  ?  ' ' 

"  Well,  Fred,  to  be   quite  candid,  I  don't  know  what  he's 
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Colonel  of.  All  I  know  of  him  is  that  he's  taken  the  Abbey 
of  me  for  three  years,  and  that  he's  something  in  the 
City,  and  a  millionaire." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  General,  dropping  the  glass  out  of  his  e3'e. 

General  Sir  Frederick  Redcote,  K.C.M.G.,  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  type  of  old  army  man,  and  an  aristocrat  to  his  finger- 
tips. He  had  fought  bravely  in  several  of  his  country's 
battles,  and  even  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  was  quite  read}^  to 
fight  again,  if  need  were.  He  was  honourable  and  upright, 
a  staunch  "  Church  and  State  "  man,  and  would  have  died  of 
shame  had  any  one  of  his  name  or  belongings  turned  his 
back  on  the  foe,  or  done  a  shady  thing,  but — there  is  always 
a  "but" — he  had  the  failing  of  intolerance — a  thing  very 
common  in  his  order — and  to  be  a  "bad-bred  'un,"  as  he 
called  it,  or  to  act  as  a  vulgarian,  was  a  crime  unpardonable 
in  his  eyes.  But  even  if  this  be  a  failing,  even  if  it  be 
reprehensible,  let  us  never  confound  it  with  snobbishness. 
What  a  man  had  in  his  pocket  was  nothing  to  General  Eedcote. 
Had  he  found  a  former  friend  or  brother  officer  sweeping  a 
crossing  in  Piccadill}',  he  would  have  immediately  asked  him 
to  walk  down  that  noble  thoroughfare  in  broad  daylight, 
broom  and  all,  and  taken  him  in  to  luncheon  at  his  Club — 
always  provided  that  that  great  functionary,  the  hall  porter, 
would  have  admitted  him.  Thank  God,  such  characters  as 
his  are  by  no  means  so  rare  amongst  Englishmen  of  his  class 
as  the  modern  pessimist  would  have  us  believe.  We  are,  as  a 
nation,  quite  bad  enough  in  the  race  after  wealth,  but  there 
are  still  some  left  amongst  us  who  attach  greater  value  to  the 
unapproachable  title  of  "  gentleman  "  than  they  do  to  that 
of  millionaire. 

The  two  old  friends  walked  on  in  silence  together  towards 
the  grand  stand.  Then  the  General  said,  again  fixing  his 
glass  in  his  eye — 

"  Ah — er — my  dear  George,  did  you — ah — did  you — 
that  is,  was  there  any  proviso  in  the  lease  or  agreement,  or 
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whatever  the  proper  name  for  it  is,  that — er — that  you  shoukl 
be  required  to  shake  hands  ^Yith  this  dam — this — er — 
gentleman,  whenever  you  met  him  out?  Of  course — er — if 
it  was  part  of  the  bargain ?  " 

Squire  Harkness  laughed. 

"Come  along,  you  old  fool!"  he  exclaimed,  putting  his 
hand  on  the  other's  shoulder  affectionately.  "  Let's  go  into 
the  ring  and  see  if  we  can  lose  a  sovereign  or  two  apiece.  No 
plunging  now,  old  boy,  as  we  used  to  do  when  we  were  giddy 
subalterns  together,  eh '?  Ah,  those  were  the  good  times  of  our 
lives,  weren't  they  "?  " 

"  And  3'ou  are  living  them  over  again  in  your  son.  He's 
in  the  dear  old  corps  where  you  once  were,  he's  adjutant,  as 
you  were  before  him,  and  he's  the  most  infernal  skylarking 
young  devil,  just  as  you " 

"Here's  the  entrance  to  the  ring,"  cut  in  the  Squire  some- 
what hastily,  thus  bringing  the  General's  reminiscences  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion. 

It  was  an  ideal  day  for  the  sport.  A  bright  sun  quickly 
burnt  up  the  morning  mists,  and  the  gentlest  of  westerly 
winds  l)lew  across  the  course.  The  '  going '  was  neither 
hard  nor  holding  ;  in  fact,  as  near  perfection  as  it  could  be. 
Special  trains  brought  in  a  large  contingent  of  holiday  folk, 
and  both  sides  of  the  rails  were  well  lined  with  human  faces 
when  the  local  constabulary  began  clearing  the  course  for  the 
first  race  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Danby  had  met  Jack  in  the  paddock,  and  congratulated 
him  on  the  appearance  of  Boatswain. 

'"  He  looks  trained  to  the  hour,  Mr.  Alister,  and  if  you'll 
remember  to  ride  him  just  as  I  told  you  he  likes  to  be  ridden, 
why,  I  think  he'll  do  the  trick  easily — win  by  twenty  lengths  ! 
I  shall  have  a  pony  on  him  myself.  And  now  I  must  go  and 
see  after  this  white-faced  boy  who's  riding  his  own  horse  in 
the  hurdle  race  to-day — Mr.  Penny.  I'd  take  level  money  the 
iirst  obstacle  puts  an  end  to  his  gallop !  " 
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The  Colonel's  face  was  liery-red  with  excitement,  as  he 
dashed  ahout  the  paddock,  calling  out  in  strident  tones — 
"Where  are  my  'orses?  AVhere  are  my  'orses  ?  I  thought 
they'd  be  late,  'ang  me  if  I  didn't  !  'Anged  if  I  shan't  lose  the 
chance  o'  runnin'  for  this  first  race  !  Why,  there's  one  o'  the 
jockeys  got  on  'is  'orse  alread}' !  1  should  jest  like  to  meet 
that  feller  o'  mine  and  give  'im  a  piece  of  my  mind  !     I'd  let 

"im  see "  when  his  further  utterances  were  cut  short  b}^ 

a  warning  call  of — 

"  Look  out  there,  sir ;  you'll  get  killed  if  you  rush  up 
against  this  horse's  heels  !  " 

It  was  Jack,  already  mounted  on  the  four-year-old  Franciscan, 
who  was  lashing  out  vigorously  at  anything  which  came  within 
what  he  thought  fair  range  of  him.  The  Colonel  jumped  back 
out  of  reach  of  the  threatening  heels  as  if  he'd  been  shot. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  Jack  and  feeling 
uncomfortably  like  having  made  an  ass  of  himself.  "  Oh, 
it's  you?     I  thought  you  were  goin'  to  be  late." 

Whish  !  went  those  tw"0  iron-shod  heels  again,  and  once 
more  the  Colonel  skipped  out  of  the  May  with  surprising 
agihty. 

"  Nast}^  savage  beast  he  is,  to  be  sure  !  Ought  to  'ave  got 
'im  cheaper  on  account  of  'is  beastly  temper  !  " 

"Oh,  he's  all  right,"  answered  Jack  calmly;  "only  he 
evidently  doesn't  like  a  crowd.  I  think  if  you've  nothing 
more  to  say  to  me,  sir,  I'll  get  him  out  of  this  and  down  the 
course  as  soon  as  I  can,"  and  Colonel  Botcherby  nodding 
assent,  Franciscan  was  ridden  quickly  through  the  paddock 
gates  and  on  to  the  course. 

Tlie  horse  stopped  just  opposite  the  Stand,  and  stared  about 
liim.  Jack,  who  was  riding  without  spurs,  pressed  him  with 
his  legs  and  finally  kicked  his  heels  into  the  j'oung  'un's  ribs. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  he  moved  on,  still,  however, 
staring  around  him  at  the  crowd.  After  taking  him  down 
about  a  hundred  yards  below  the  Stand  hurdles,  he  turned, 
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and  the  horse,  with  a  tremendous  snatch  at  his  bridle,  jumped 
ofif  and  galloped  hard  up  the  course  again  towards  the  obstacle. 
Within  twenty  yards  of  it,  Jack  felt  the  pull  on  the  reins 
slacken,  the  horse  began  to  screw  himself  about,  and  his  rider 
jirepared  for  a  refusal.  Franciscan,  however,  evidently  had 
not  quite  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  instead 
of  declining  to  jump  altogether,  he  stopped  short,  and  then, 
almost  at  a  stand,  bucked  into  the  air  and  landed  the  other 
side  "all  standing,"  but  in  that  stiff-legged  attitude  which 
is  conducive  neither  to  the  comfort  of  the  rider  nor  the 
elegance  of  his  seat. 

"Now,  now,  now,  none  of  that,  you  know!"  exclaimed 
Jack,  patting  the  sleek,  muscular  neck,  and  speaking  in  good- 
humoured  accents,  whilst  a  few  people  on  the  Stand  clapped 
their  hands  in  approbation  of  the  way  the  rider  had  remained 
absolutely  unshifted  by  his  mount's  awkward  trick.  He 
was  quickly  followed  over  the  preliminary  hurdles  by  the 
seven  others  composing  the  '  field,'  and  two  minutes  later 
they  were  all  assembled  at  the  post. 

"■  I  su^jpose  you"re  all  ready  ?  Go  !  "  cried  the  starter.  The 
white  tlag  dropped,  and  away  they  went,  as  if  five  furlongs, 
and  not  two  miles,  was  the  length  of  the  journey  they  had  set 
out  to  compass. 

Uncertain  whether  his  horse  meant  refusing  or  not,  Alister 
pulled  him  back  at  first,  though  he  always  kept  with  his  field. 
In  these  days  of  fast-run  races  it  is  absolute  ruin  to  your 
chances  to  lie  far  out  of  your  ground,  and  Jack  knew  this 
well.  Over  the  first  and  second  flights  of  hurdles  they  all 
swept,  the  first  bearer  of  the  Colonel's  "  white  with  red  cross- 
belts  "  jumping  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  The  leading 
animal  knocked  down  one  of  the  hurdles  in  the  third  flight, 
and  they  all  galloped  through.  The  fourth  and  fifth  were 
negotiated  with  perfect  ease,  and  then,  as  two  or  three  of  the 
competitors  began  to  drop  back — -the  pace  had  been  a  cracker 
from  the  fall  of  the  flag — Jack  thought  he  might  fairly  venture 
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to  work  Ins  way  a  little  nearer  the  front.  He  did  so,  and 
presently  fovnid  himself  lying  second.  They  had  now  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  were  turning  into  the  straight  for 
home.  Two  flights  of  hurdles  from  the  winning  post,  the 
leader's  jockey  had  to  i)ick  up  his  whip,  and  the  next 
moment  the  horse  was  "  stony."  This  brought  Jack  in  front, 
and  the  race  looked  a  good  thing  for  the  Colonel. 

" 'Ooray  !  'ooray  !  'ooray  !  "  shouted  that  highly  excited 
sportsman,  waving  his  hat  wildly  round  and  round  his  head. 
"  The  Colonel  wins  !  Franciscan  wins  !  'E  wins  in  a  canter  ! — 
wins  in  a  walk — there's  only  one  in  it — 'e  walks  in  !  'Ip  'ip  'ip 
'oor Bust  the  'orse,  'e's  down  !  " 

Alas  for  human  hopes  and  aspirations  !  Alas  for  us  poor 
mortals,  so  often  destined  to  have  the  cup  dashed  from  our 
lips  just  as  we  raise  it  triumphantly  to  drink  to  a  success  ! 
It  was  only  too  true  ;  Franciscan  was  down  indeed ! 
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Luckily,  it  was  not  a  case  of  '  the  horse  on  top,'  as  so 
often  happens  m  such  falls.  Franciscan,  with  the  race  at  his 
mercy,  had  slipped  just  at  the  moment  of  taking  off  at  the 
last  ohstacle,  recovered  himself  in  time  to  rise  at  the  hurdles, 
hut  not  to  clear  them,  and  pitching  somewdiat  heavily  on  to 
his  head  and  knees,  had  turned  over  on  his  side.  Jack,  in 
the  scrimmage,  had  alwaj's  lieen  uppermost,  and  at  once  rose 
to  his  feet  with  the  reins  still  in  his  hand.  As  he  did  so,  two 
of  the  competitors  jumped  the  hurdles  close  heside  him  and 
raced  home  together,  so  he  was  too  late  to  do  any  good  hy 
remounting. 

The  horse  struggled  u]),  wild-eyed  and  staring,  hut  quite 
uninjured,  and  Jack  patted  his  neck,  saying  in  soothing, 
confidential  tones — 

"  All  right,  old  man  ;  better  luck  next  time.  It  was  not 
your  fault,  you  know." 

"  That  he  blowed  !  "  bawled  a  voice  close  behind  him,  and, 
with  much  puffing  and  l)lowing,  the  Colonel  arrived  upon  the 
scene,  purple  in  the  face  from  passion  and  excitement.     "  It's 

all  very  well  for  you,  you  "aven't  got  the "     But  here  he 

stopped  short  as  his  secretary  turned  quietly  to  him,  and  said — 

"  Colonel  Botcherby,  although  I  may  be  your  secretary, 
I  am  not  your  groom  ;  and  if  I  were  your  groom  I  should  not 
permit  you  to  speak  to  me  in  this  manner.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  I  have  done,  you  have  the  remedy  in  your 
own  hands." 
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The  Colonel  looked  a  fool,  and,  what  is  more,  felt  one.  He 
was  excited  l)y  the  new  experiences  he  was  undergoing,  and 
still  much  inclined  to  bluster  in  order  to  cover  his  retreat. 

"  AYill  you  jest  mind  what  I  say  to  yer,"  he  began,  "and 
ride  my  'orses  as  I  tell  yer?  " 

"  No,  Colonel  Botcherbv,  I  will  not.  You  had  better  engage 
a  i)rofessional  for  the  future,"  and,  without  another  word, 
Jack  led  the  horse  away  to  the  paddock,  leaving  the  Colonel 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  cursing  everything, 
himself  included.  After  a  few  seconds  spent  in  this  highly 
unprofitable  manner,  he  made  up  his  mind  and  waddled 
across  to  the  p;iddock. 

Alister  was  just  coming  out  of  the  weighing-room  when  the 
Colonel  met  him. 

"  Look 'ere,  Honourable,  me  and  you  mustn't  (piarrel.     I 

was  'asty,  p'raps,  'asty  and " 

"  Say  no  more,  sir,"  said  Jack  ;  "  only  I  think  that  now,  at 
the  beginning  of  your  racing  career,  we  ought  to  have  a  clear 
understanding  about  both  the  training  and  riding.  I  shall 
always,  whilst  I  am  entrusted  with  your  horses,  do  my  best 
for  you;  but  you  must  undertake,  on  your  part,  never  to — 
well,  repeat  this  afternoon's  performance." 

"  'Ere's  my  'and  on  it  !  "  cried  the  Colonel,  glad  to  get  out 
of  an  awkward  fix  so  easily.  "You  shall  'ave  carty  blanche 
— absoloot  carty  !  And  now,  'ow's  Boatswain  goin'  to  run  ?  " 
"  Yej-y  well,  Colonel,  I  think.  Over  two  miles,  he's  a  stone 
better  horse  on  the  tiat  than  Franciscan — and  you've  jast  seen 
that  he  is  a  better  horse  than  we  thought.  However,  I  can 
hardly  say  that  Boatswain  has  been  properly  tried  at  all,  and 
we  may  be  making  a  mistake  about  him.  If  you  can  get 
anything  over  two  to  one,  I  wish  you'd  put  me  on  a  tenner 
when  you  go  back  to  the  ring." 

The  Colonel  laughed  as  he  remembered  what  Jack  had  said 
on  the  subject  of  investments  at  their  first  interview, 

"  So  you'd  sooner  I  stopped  money  out  of  your  screw  to 
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back  a  liorse   \\\\\i   tluui  to  put  it  into  my  El  Dorado  Gold 
a\Iine,  eh  ?  " 

"Much,"*  replied  Alister  laconically,  with  a  grim  smile. 

The  Colonel  went  back  to  his  "  barootch  and  pair  "  all  in 
a  twitter  of  excitement. 

•Jack  turned  towards  the  Stand,  ascended  the  steps,  and 
looked  round  to  see  if  the  Harkness  carriage  was  anywhere 
within  sight.  He  failed  to  do  so,  and  stitiing  a  half-unconscious 
sigh,  went  slowly  down  the  steps  again  and — ran  almost  into 
the  arms  of  the  S(]uire  himself. 

''Ah,  how  are  you,  Mr.  Alister;  how  are  you?"  said  the 
latter,  heartily.  He  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Jack  during 
the  short  stay  he  had  made  with  Colonel  Botcherbj^  at  the 
iVbbey.  Jack  was  essentially  a  gentleman,  and  the  Squire, 
like  his  friend  General  Eedcote,  had  a  weakness  for  a  gentle- 
man. And  he  made  such  a  contrast  to  the  Colonel,  too. 
"  Come  across  and  have  a  bit  of  luncheon  with  us.  I  hear 
3'ou're  going  to  ride  the  winner  of  the  Grand  Annual  to-day. 
Hope  you  weren't  damaged  at  all  by  the  fall  you  had'?"' 
And  by  that  time  they  were  across  the  course,  and  Jack  found 
himself  in  ilie  presence  of  Ursula  Harkness  almost  before  he 
had  time  to  feel  nervous. 

Dressed  in  a  dark  blue  tailor-made  coat  and  skirt  and  a 
sable  toque,  the  girl  looked,  if  possible,  even  more  beautiful — 
with  the  glorious  tlush  of  colour  caused  by  the  westerly  breeze 
— than  she  had  done  when  Jack's  eyes  had  last  rested  upon  her 
at  Yauban  Al)bey.  "Radiant"  was  the  only  word  in  the 
whole  of  the  English  language  which  adequately  described  her 
beauty.  Alister  felt  its  overpowering  influence  in  a  not 
uncommon,  and  certainly  very  unromantic  manner — he  could 
not  eat  his  luncheon  whilst  in  her  presence.  But  he  was  by 
no  means  tongue-tied,  and  managed  to  make  himself  both 
very  agreeable  and  very  amusing,  for  the  Colonel's  secretary 
was  blessed  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  which  his  travels 
and  vicissitudes  of  fortune  had  but  sharpened  up. 
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Just  l)efore  J.u-lv  left,  after  cliokiiir,'  down  half  the  wing  of  a 
chicken  and  a  ghiss  of  clianipagne,  he  said — 

"  INIiss  llarkiiess,  J  hope  you're  going  to  have  some  gloves 
on  ]3oatswain  for  the  Grand  Annual.  I  think,  with  luck, 
we  shall  al)()ut  win." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Alisler,  1  am  nuudi  too  amhitious  to  be  con- 
tent with  gloves.  I  must  make  father  l)a(*k  him  to  win  at 
least  ten  pounds.     Do  you  really  think  it  safe  ?  " 

"  Now  you  make  me  nervous,  you  know."'  he  laughed. 
"  No,  I  think  nothing  in  racing — and  especially  in  steeple- 
chasing— is  safe.  Amongst  other  risks,  you  see  your  money 
'up  in  the  air'  so  many  times.  But  the  horse  is  of  better 
class  than  the  rest  of  them,  and  that  will  tell,  in  spite  of 
his  carrying  seven  pounds,  and  in  some  cases  fourteen  pounds, 
more  than  others  in  the  race.  And  he  is  a  very  safe  jumper, 
too.  Of  course,  the  best  of  them  fall  sometimes,  but  I  think, 
bar  accidents,  that  he  is  sure  to  get  over  the  course  all  right.'" 

"  "Well,  I"m  thankful  to  hear  that,  for  your  sake — and — and 
of  course  for  our  bets,  you  know,"  she  added  quickly.  "  Oh,  I 
hope  you'll  win  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  little  burst  of  girlish 
enthusiasm.  "  I  do  so  hope  you'll  win,  Mr.  Alister.  It  will 
only  be  a  proper  compensation  to  you  for  your  fall  in  the  first 
race.     You  must  have  been  terril)ly  disappointed  over  that." 

Then  a  sudden  impulse  seized  upon  the  young  man.  Before 
lie  had  time  to  give  a  second  thought  to  what  he  was  doing, 
he  put  out  his  hand  and  said  earnestly  — 

"Will  you" — with  the  slightest  possible  drop  in  his 
voice  as  he  proiujunced  the  ''you'" — "wish  me  luck.  Miss 
Harkness?     Will  you?"' 

"  Of  course  Til  wish  you  luck,  Mr.  Alister — every  kind  of 
luck!  "answered  I'rsula  frankly,  and  gixing  her  haiul  without 
a  trace  of  embarrassment. 

Jack  clasped  it  for  a  moment,  and  their  eyes  met,  again 
only  for  a  moment,  ))ut  that  look  revealed  his  secret  to 
her.     She    had  no  secret  to  reveal — as  vet — to    him.       The 
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haiul-sliake  li;id  loosened  a  bunch  of  violets  the  <i;irl  \vas 
wearmg,  and  it  fell  on  the  iioor  of  the  carriage.  Jack 
promptly  dropped  liis  handkerchief  over  it,  then  stooped 
and  picked  it  up,  together  with  the  violets,  raised  his  hat  to 
I'rsula.  and  walked  rapidly  away  to  the  saddling  paddock. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  issued  forth,  mounted  en  old  Yander- 
decken,  and  was  followed  out  by  nine  others  to  contest  the 
Selling  Steeplechase.  The  race  needs  hut  scant  description, 
tor  a  horse  called  Devonian  made  nearly  all  the  running  and 
won  as  he  pleased,  Yanderdecken  finishing  a  bad  third,  though 
he  had  fenced  faultlessly  throughout. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  later,  the  Grand  Annual  was  set 
for  decision,  and,  punctually  to  time,  the  numbers  of  twelve 
runners  were  hoisted  on  the  telegraph  board.  Simultaneously 
burst  forth  the  noisy  chorus  of  the  betting  ring — 

"  Here,  two  to  one  on  the  field !  Twos  on  the  fee-aid  !  '" — 
'■  The  fee-aid  a  pony  !  " — "  Three  to  one  bar  one,  three  to  one 
bar  one,  three  to  one  ijar-r-r  one.'" — '"  "Ere,  tens'es  I"ll  lay 
agen  any  o"  these  outsiders  !  "" — "Five  to  one  bar  two ;  five  to 
one  l)ar  a  couple  !  '"  <kc.,  \c. 

"How  much  Boatswain?""  asks  the  Squire  of  a  raucous- 
voiced  gentleman  attired  in  loud  checks,  who  was  leaning  over 
the  rails  of  the  enclosure  and  bawling  the  odds  with  all  his 
might. 

"  Two  to  one.     'Ow  much  do  yer  want,  sir?  "" 

"  I'll  have  twenty  pounds  to  ten." 

"Oh,  deal-  Colonel  Botcherby  !  ""  comes  a  silvery  voice  from 
one  of  the  carriages  drawn  up  close  to  the  rails  ;  "do  come 
here  and  tell  me  what  I  am  to  back.  I  am  such  a  silly  girl  at 
racing.""  And  the  fascinating  widow,  her  e3-es  glistening  and 
bright,  her  white  teeth  showing  as  she  smiled,  and  her  hair 
lighter  than  ever,  beckoned  with  a  little  sfirdc  gloved  hand, 
to  the  excited  warrior  as  he  was  passing. 

"  I)e — lighted  t)  see  you,  Mrs.  Brompton  ;  only  too 
de — lighted  to  see  3'ou  "ere.     Why,  of  course,  you  must  back 
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one  of  my  'orses  for  the  Grand  Haiinual  !  Yanderdecken, 
tliou<^li  'e's  entered,  won't  run,  as  lie  went  in  the  last  race,  and 
tlie  other,  Boatswain,  will  be  the  winner.  My  Sec.  the  Honour- 
able— Honourable  John  Alister,  you  know — he  rides,  and  a  rare 
good  man  'e  is  too.  I  'd  to  give  'im  a  "int  over  bringing  my 
"orse  Franciscan  to  grief  in  the  first  race,  but  there,  "e's  a 
chap  that  can  take  a  "int,  and  I  don"t  doubt  l)ut  that  now 
'e'll  ride  all  right  !  "'  And  tlie  Colonel  preened  himself  with  a 
smug,  self-satisfied  l()t)k,  and  really  almost  deceived  the  widow 
into  fancying,  for  a  moment,  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  But  the  impression  was  l)rief,  for  the  next 
moment  he  added — 

"  My  Sec.  tells  me  that  Boatswain  "as  to  give  weight  to 
everything  running  to-day — well,  if  he  'as  to  (j'lci'  weight  he 
ought  to  win,  because,  of  course,  the  less  "e  carries  the  better 
'is  chance,  and  as  'e  'as  to  give  the  rest  the  weight,  jest  see 
what  a  pull  my  'orse  will  'ave  !  " 

Even  the  widow,  though  no  great  hand  at  turf  matters,  was 
not  quite  so  guileless  as  Colonel  Botcherby's  remark  showed 
him  to  be,  on  the  subject  of  racing  weights. 

"  And  will  you  put  two  sovereigns  on  your  dear  horse  for 
me  ?  "  she  asked  winningl}'. 

"  Certainly  I  will,  Mrs.  Brompton.  I'm  going  over  to 
the  ring  now,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  purse  or 
the  coin.  Neither,  however,  was  forthcoming,  so  the  Colonel 
half  withdrew  his  hand,  then  stretched  it  out  again. 
"  I'm  going  over  to  the  ring  now,"  he  repeated. 
"  Oh  that's  right — so  glad — and  you  icoii't  forget  my  little 
])et,  will  you"?  " 

The  Colonel  again  withdrew  his  hand  -reluctantly — for 
although  lie  could  always  spend  money  lavishly  upon  himself 
and  liis  own  advertisement,  he  hated  wasting  it  on  others. 
With  him,  'parting"  was  not  'sweet  sorrow.'  On  the 
contrary,  the  sorrow  was  genuine.  However,  scant  time  was 
afforded    him    for    tliese    reflect i-ms,    and    with    the    fervent 
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hope  that  Boatswain's  winning  the  race  might  prevent  his 
losing  that  two  sovereigns — for  he  felt,  somehow,  a  con- 
viction that  in  the  event  of  loss,  the  fair  widow  would  say 
no  more  ahout  the  matter — he  took  off  his  hat  with  what  he 
thought  to  he  a  most  elegant  sweep,  and  ran  across  to  the 
stand.  From  this  vantage  point,  he  put  on  the  "widow's 
mite  " — or  more  correctly  speaking,  his  own — then  he  took 
another  seventy  to  forty  on  his  own  account,  for  the  odds  had 
shortened,  and  finally  gkied  his  glasses  to  his  eyes  to  watch 
in  hreathless  eagerness,  the  progress  of  the  race. 

"  Seven  to  four  lioatswain,  seven  to  four  Boatswain  ! 
Threes  Brookshy.  and  live  to  one  har  two !  five  to  one  Stride, 
five  to  one  EiHeman,  fives  True  Blue,  six  to  one  Arundel ! — 
Ten  to  one  an}-  o'  these  outsiders !  Seven  to  four  on  the 
fee — aid!  Seven  to  four  on  the  fee — aid  !  "  And  the  clamour 
of  the  ring  again  drowns  ever}'  other  sound  for  those  on 
the  grand  stand. 

"Well,  I  hope  that  nice  3'oung  fellow  Ahster  will  win — 
though  I'm  sure  I  don't  wish  for  Boatswain's  success  on 
account  of  his  owner — horrid,  fat  little  creature  !  "  exclaims 
Lady  Mary  Morthoe,  putting  up  her  glasses  and  watching  the 
horses  as  they  canter  past  the  stand  and  jump  the  preliminary 

fence.     " eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,"   she  counts; 

*'  yes,  they  are  all  over  and  no  refusals — that's  all  right." 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Al none  of  them  will  get  a  had  fall,"  said 

Ursula,  flushing  slightly  at  the  perfectly  natural  mistake  she 
had  made.  "Have  you  hacked  the  favourite,  General?"  she 
continued,  as  Sir  Frederick  ranged  up  alongside  on  his  return 
from  the  ring. 

"  I  have,  my  dear.  And  what's  more,  I  think  he  is  sure  to 
win,  unless  he  tumbles.  I've  been  looking  the  horse  over  in 
the  paddock ;  he's  big  enough  and  powerful  enough  to  carry 
the  rest  !  " 

"They're  off!"  cries  the  Squire,  and  all  ej'es  are  turned 
to  the  far  side  of  the  course,  where  a  kaleidoscopic  vision  of 
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hiii^liL  colours  siuldonlv  Ieii<^theiis  out,  and  tlu;  crowd  take 
up  the  Squire's  cr\- — 

'•Tlicy'i-c  off!" 

"  Steady,  old  chap,  steady  !  "  says  Jack  soothingly,  as  with 
a  squeal,  quickly  followed  by  a  snort,  Boatswain  jumps  into 
his  bridle,  and  the}^  are  shooting  past  the  man  who  has  just 
lowered  the  advance  iiag.  As  his  horse  has  tlie  '  crusher  '  of 
twelve  stone  seven  pounds  in  tlie  saddle,  and  is  givhig  weight 
to  everything  in  the  race,  his  jockey  certainly  does  not  want  to 
make  running,  and  furthermore,  he  recollects  Danl)y's  advice 
as  to  how  the  horse  likes  to  run  his  races,  and  means  to  abide 
by  it.  The  start  had  taken  place  so  close  to  the  first  fence  that 
he  thought  it  wisest  to  let  him  lead  over  it.  Directly  he  got  into 
his  stride  again  on  the  other  side,  however,  Jack  took  a  pull  at 
him,  and  lirooksby,  an  impetuous,  handsome  little  chestnut, 
ridden  by  his  owner,  Mr.  Shackle,  one  of  tlie  best  cross-country 
riders  of  the  day,  went  to  the  front  and  cut  out  the  work  at  a 
fast  pace — considering  the  three  miles  and  a  half  of  stitfiy 
fenced  country  they  had  to  traverse — closely  attended  by  Stride 
and  Arundel  :  Dart  came  next,  and  then  Boatswain.  This 
order  was  continued  over  the  lirht  four  fences,  after  which 
Colonel  Botcherby's  great  banging  bay  passed  Dart  and  went 
up  to  Arundel. 

After  travelling  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  distance 
there  was  already  a  long  tail,  the  pace  having  been 
tremendous  since  lh-ooksby"s  lider  had  'turned  on  the  steam' 
lialf  a  mile  bade.  The  non-stayers  (Hiic-]<ly  dr()])ped  away,  one 
by  one,  two  of  them  falling,  pumped  out,  at  the  open  ditch  on 
the  far  side  of  the  course.  Boatswain  was  going  great  guns 
at  this  })()int,  and  his  jockey  was  feeling  very  confident.  Then 
occurred  one  of  those  unlucky  accidents  to  which  the  sport  of 
steeplechasing  is  peculiai-ly  liable,  and  which  "  will  happen  in 
tlie  best  regulated  of  families. ""  An  idiotic  man — it  was 
l5()o(lle])y,  the  drunken  drivei"  of  a,  brake-load  of  equally 
drunken    excursionists — crawled    under   the   rails   just   as  the 
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horses  were  coming  up  the  straight,  the  first  time  round,  to 
get  a  hetter  view,  and  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet,  just  as  Boat- 
swain, going  grandly,  thundered  along  towards  the  Stand 
fence.  Jack  saw  the  man  just  in  time  to  yell  out — well, 
never  mind  irhat  he  yelled  out — but  not  in  time  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe  which  followed.  Startled  by  the  unexpected 
sight  of  a  man  rising  suddenly  from  the  earth — as  it  were — 
the  big  bay  swerved  sharply  aside,  knocking  the  fellow 
sprawling — and  too  late  to  stop  himself,  bungled  the  fence, 
and  came  down  a  cropper  on  the  landing  side.  A  shout 
went  up  from  the  Stand  and  rings — one  of  relief,  we  fear, 
from  the  bookmakers — of  "He's  down!'"  "The  favourite's 
down  !  "'  and  I'rsula  Harkness,  standing  on  the  carriage 
seat,  experienced  a  feeling  ol  sickness  coming  over  her  as 
she  echoed  tlie  words — 

"Down?" 

■'  D n  !  ■'  muttered  the  General  to    himself  from  close 

beside  her.  He  was  too  old  a  campaigner  to  think  that  every 
time  a  steeplechase  rider  finds  himself  '  on  the  floor  '  that 
therefore  he  must  be  hurt. 

"  There  goes  my — I  mean  Colonel  Botcherby's — money!" 
said  the  widow  to  herself,  ruefully. 

As  to  the  gallant  Colonel  himself,  an  old  and  hardened  race- 
course hahitiir  standing  beside  him,  was  fain  to  turn  round  and 
remind  him  that  ladies  were  present,  and  that  he  would  feel 
personally  ol)liged  to  him  if  he  would  endeavour  to  control 
his  flow  of  language — it  was  a  trifle  too  florid  for  every-day 
use  in  public. 

Meantime,  the  rest  of  the  field,  with  Brooks) )v  still  leading- 
swept  past  the  stand  in  a  cluster,  with  the  exception  of  the 
beaten  contingent,  toiling  hopelessly  in  the  rear :  indeed,  by 
the  time  the  last  two  reached  and  jumped  the  fence  where 
Boatswain  had  come  down.  Jack  had  got  the  horse  on  his  feet 
and  was  rapidW  climbing  into  the  saddle  again. 

A  hearty  cheer  greeted  him  as  he  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
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rest,  and,  standing'  in  his  stirrups,  ;j;alloped  np  the  hill  past  the 
Stand.  "  Not  hurt  a  hit !  "  "  By  Jove,  I  am  glad  !  "  are  exclama- 
tions heard  on  all  sides  :  but  looking  at  the  pace  they  ^Yere  going 
and  the  distance  the  favourite  was  behind,  it  seemed  almost 
any  odds  against  the  possibility  of  his  catching  thoni.  Still, 
Jack  remembered  the  old  adage  "  There's  no  race  lost  till 
it's  ^Yon,"  and  he  determined  to  persevere  to  the  bitter  end. 

Never  hurrying  his  horse,  he  went  on  by  himself.  Boatswain 
galloping  strongly  with  his  head  in  his  chest,  and  flinging 
over  the  fences,  as  fresh  as  when  he  started.  Before  going 
two  hundred  yards  from  where  he  had  fallen,  the  Colonel's 
horse  had  caught  and  passed  the  pair  which  had  formed  the 
rearmost  division  of  the  field — so  pumped  out,  that  they 
could  only  labour  along  in  a  slow  canter  and  threaten  their 
riders  with  broken  necks  at  every  jump — at  the  next  fence,  he 
passed  a  third.  There  was  now  barely  a  mile  to  go,  and  Jack, 
very  reluctantly,  felt  that  he  must  ask  the  gallant  horse  for  a 
further  effort.  To  his  joy,  and  it  must  be  added,  rather  to  his 
surprise  also,  the  good  bay  responded  at  once,  quickly  gaining 
a  couple  of  lengths  more  on  those  now  in  front.  Brooksby 
still  led  by  about  three  lengths.  Stride  was  lying  second  and 
Arundel  third,  with  about  twenty  lengths  dividing  them  from 
the  resuscitated  favourite. 

Over  the  water,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Stride  jumped  short, 
and  fell,  Arundel  just  missing  landing  on  the  fallen  jockey. 
As  they  came  round  the  final  "bend  for  home,  barely  a  length 
divided  Brooksby  from  Arundel,  with  the  Colonel's  horse  some 
eight  lengths  behind  the  latter.  ]3oatswain  was  a  very  quick 
jumper,  and  gained  a  little  at  each  fence.  Alister  had  to  push 
him  hard,  however,  now,  as  not  only  had  he  to  '  keep  his 
place '  but  also  to  considerably  improve  upon  it,  in  order  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  win.  Gamely  did  the  big  horse 
answer  to  the  call,  and  over  the  last  fence,  the  proverbial 
sheet  would  have  covered  all  three,  Boatswain  being  but  a 
bare  length  behind  Arundel. 
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The  clamour  of  the  Stand  and  betting  ring  breaks  out  again. 

"Three  to  one  on  Brooksby !  " — "I'll  lay  three  to  one  I 
name  the  winner!" — "The  favourite  "11  do  it  yet!" — "Not 
he  !  He'll  never  get  up." — "  Arundel  wins  !  What  price 
Arundel?  "" — "  The  chestnut  walks  in  !  hundred  to  ten  against 

Boat by    Gad,   he's    catching  them  !  " — "  The   chestnut ! 

Green  sleeves  wins  !  " — "  Arundel's  beat." 

As  Jack  never  rode  in  his  life  before,  so  rides  he  now.  His 
whole  frame  quivers  and  is  instinct  with  a  life  which  he 
drives  resistlessly  into  his  horse — not  for  Colonel  Botcherby 
does  he  ride,  but  for  Ursula  Harkness.  Whips  crack,  hands 
and  heels  work  convulsively,  a  deafening  roar  goes  skyward 
as  two  horses  flash  past  the  post,  locked  together  in  a  last 
desperate  struggle  for  victory.  Neither  of  the  riders  can  tell 
liis  fate  until,  above  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the  crowd,  one 
great  shout  cleaves  the  very  air — 

"  The  favourite's  won  !  " 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


THE    AFTERMATH. 


Jack  Alister's  feelinf^^s  of  triumph  can  well  be  imagined, 
as  he  rode  his  horse  back  through  the  excited  crowd  which 
gathered  romid  him,  cheering  again  and  again.  The  paddock 
gates  were  opened  and  the  great  financier  rushed  wildly  out 
on  to  the  course  to  lead  in  the  winner  of  the  Grand  Annual. 
To  say  that  Colonel  Botcherby  was  a  proud  man  at  that 
moment  would  be  tantamount  to  a  confession  that  words  were 
impotent  things.  He  was  positively  l)ursting  with  ecstasy, 
and  even  when  Boatswain  blew  a  terrific  shower  of  froth  into 
his  left  ear  he  only  momentarily  ducked  his  head.  What 
were  Ursula  Harkness  and  the  fascinating  widow  saying  about 
his  great  victory,  he  wondered  ?  What  would  their  congratu- 
lations be  like  ?  He  had  never  owned  a  race-horse  before 
this,  and  to  achieve  a  notable  success  in  the  principal  race 
of  the  meeting  was  something  to  crow  over,  indeed.  In 
short,  the  Colonel  thought  that,  in  the  fresh  glow  of 
trium})li,  he  would  be  absolutely  irresistible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fair  s(!x. 

"  Now,  Honourable,  soon  as  you've  done  with  the  weigliiiT 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  me  and  you  must  have  a  l)ottle  of 
the  very  best — I've  got  some  special  Irroy  in  the  barootch— 
to  celebrate  the  win.  I  must  say  you  rode  magnificent :  most 
men  would  'ave  given  it  up  when  the  'orse  fell.  And  I  do 
'ope  3'ou'll  think  none  llu>  worse  o'  me  for  bcin"  "asly  over  the 
first  race — there,  as  1  said,  1  was  'asty,  and  that's  all  about  it. 
As  for  the  rest  o'  my  racin'  career,  absoloot  carty  blanche  is 
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yours,  with  all  1113'  'orses.  No  man  can  say  more  than  that ; 
absoloot  carty  !  " 

Alister  nodded  pleasantly  and  proceeded  to  unbuckle  Boat- 
swam' s  ghths,  a  process  rewarded  by  a  vigorous  lashing  out 
of  the  near  hind-leg  every  two  seconds  or  so.  After  the 
successful  jockey  had  weighed  in,  and  the  magic  "  all  right  "  had 
been  pronounced,  he  slipped  on  a  top-coat  and  hard  felt  hat, 
and  having  seen  that  Boatswain  was  being  properly  done 
over  in  a  stall  in  the  paddock,  before  being  walked  home 
again,  rejoined  the  Colonel.  The  two  men  walked  over 
towards  the  "  barootch  "  in  search  of  the  champagne,  when 
the  \Yidow  met  them  in  the  middle  of  the  course. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Colonel  Botcherby  !  I  can't  tell  you  how 
much  I  enjoyed  seeing  your  dear  horse  win  !  And  what  odds 
did  he  start  at  ?  " — the  lady  always  had  an  eye  for  the  main 
chance — "What  odds  did  he  start  at?  Oh,  two  to  one — only 
twos,"  and  there  was  a  slight  raising  of  the  eyebrows,  and 
just  the  least  suspicion  of  disappointment  in  the  tone.  "  And 
how  noble  it  was  of  Mr.  Alister  to  get  on  again  after  the 
horse  threw  him  off!  "  (N.B.  that  the  average  female  mind 
seems  incapable  of  grasping  the  distinction  between  being 
thrown  off  and   a  horse  falling  with  its  rider.)     "And  you 

know "  but  the  Colonel,  being  very  thirsty,  broke  in  upon 

the  seemingly  interminable  flood  of  her  eloquence  by  saying — 

"  Might  I  suggest,  Mrs.  Brompton,  that  you  should  come 
with  us  to  my  barootch  and  pair — ahem,  my  carriage,  that 
is — and  drink  the  winner's  good  'ealth  ?  My  Sec.  'ere  is 
thirsty  and " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  Colonel,  not  at  all,"  cut  in  Jack,  with 
exasperating  indifference. 

"Well,  I  won't  detain  either  of  you,"  returned  the  widow, 
trying  to  look  archly  at  the  Colonel,  who,  however,  was  far  too 
thirsty  to  be  amenable,  just  at  that  moment,  to  the  charms  of 
female  influence.  "  I  won't  detain  yon,  but  you'll  come  to  my 
carriage  afterwards,  won't  you.  Colonel,"  with  a  slight  emphasis 
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on  the  last  word,  as  a  gentle  hint  that  she  didn't  want  Jack ; 
"  and  then  you  can  bring  me  my  winnings,  can't  you"?  And 
don't  forget  to  see  that  the  horrid  bookmaker  gives  you  back 
your  own  two  sovereigns  as  well  as  the  money  I've  won.  They 
really  are  such  very  sharp  'men  of  business.'  " 

"Devilish  sharp  iroman  o'  business,"  murmured  the  gallant 
Colonel  as  he  and  his  secretary  parted  from  her,  and  a  minute 
later  they  were  at  the  carriage  side  and  the  "special"  Irroy 
was  being  silently  poured  down  two  very  grateful  throats. 

"Ah-h-h-h!"  gasped  the  Colonel,  as,  the  fluid  having 
disappeared,  he  paused  to  take  breath  again,  "  that's  the 
stuff*,  Honourable,  ain't  it  ?  Talk  about  yer  clarets  or  yer 
Burgundies  !  There's  nothin'  comes  within  a  street  of  a 
reelly  good — and  mind  yer,  I  mean  a  reelly  good — glass  o' 
champagne.  Well,  'ere  you  are,  Honourable — 'old  yer  glass 
out — 'ere's  your  'ealth  and  the  'orse's.  May  yer  both  go  on 
and  prosper  !     Long  may  you  w^ave  !  " 

As  soon  as  he  could  decently  get  away  from  his  employer, 
Jack  walked  across  to  the  Harkness's  carriage.  Ten  yards  from 
it  he  encountered  General  Sir  Frederick  Eedcote,  K.C.M.Gr., 
who  tendered  his  hand  to  Jack. 

"  I'm  an  old  man,  and  you're  a  young  one,  Mr.  Alister,"  he 
began,  "  and  I've  seen — aye,  and  ridden  in — a  deuce  of  a  lot  of 
steeplechases  in  my  time,  but  I  never  saw  an  amateur  ride 
better  than  you  did,  or  finish  half  so  well.  Damme,  sir !  " 
he  went  on,  warming  up  to  his  subject,  "  when  I  was  a 
young  subaltern  quartered  in  Ireland — w'e  were  at  ]3allykill- 
doolansmash  at  the  time — a  whole  lot  of  us  entered  horses 

at  the  Fairyhouse Hallo !  there's  Miss  Harkness  making 

signals  for  us  to  come  up  to  her." 

And  wdth  the  How  of  life-blood  somewhat  quickened  in  his 
heart,  Jack  Alister  was  again  beside  the  woman  he — well, 
"admired,"  he  said  to  himself. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Alister,  my  father  and  I  have  been  dying  to  offer 
you  our  congratulations,  and  now  father  has  gone  over  to  the 
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ring  to  draw  his  ill-gotten  gains — and  mine,"  she  added, 
laughing.  "And  3'ou,  General,  you  were  going  there  on  the 
same  mission,  weren't  3'ou  ?  Now,  don't  let  me  prevent  you. 
Mr.  Alister  will  stay  here  and  take  care  of  me." 

And  the  General — who  had  once  been  young  himself — 
smiled  and  walked  away,  as  Mr.  Jack  Alister  was  murmuring 
that  it  would  afford  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  stay  and  keep 
guard  in  Sir  Frederick's  absence — which  the  secretary  devoutly 
hoped  would  not  be  a  brief  one. 

Xo,  reader,  I  will  be  merciful  ;  I  am  not  going  to  inflict 
upon  you  the  five  minutes'  conversation  which  these  young 
people  indulged  in.  It  was  vastly  interesting  to  them — Avell,  so 
was  that  sort  of  thing  to  3'on  and  to  me  at  the  time  we  indulged 
therein,  wasn't  it '?  But  for  all  that,  third  persons  would  hardly 
find  it  absorbing  ;  and  such  dialogues,  when  reproduced  b}^  the 
aid  of  cold  tj'pe  and  printer's  ink,  are  apt  to  pall  upon  the  most 
patient  listener.  This  much,  liowever,  may  be  said  :  that  that 
five  minutes'  interchange  of  words  convinced  Jack  beyond  any 
sort  of  a  doubt  that  he  loved  Ursula  Harkness,  and  it  also 
began  to  open  that  young  lady's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she 
herself  was  not  quite  indifferent  to  Mr.  Jack  Alister. 

But  the  flow  of  these  soft  nothings  was  presently  interrupted 
by  the  return  of  the  Squire  with  the  spoils  of  war,  just  extracted 
from  the  raucous-voiced  gentleman  in  the  loud  check  suit,  A 
moment  later,  and  the  K.C.M.G.  also  appeared  at  the  carriage 
side,  enriched  to  the  tune  of  the  modest  '  tenner.' 

"  How  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Alister,  after  your  two  falls  ?  "  asked 
the  Squire.  "  None  the  worse  except  for  the  shaking,  I  hope, 
are  you'? " 

'■  I falls  ■?  Oh,  yes — no,  I  mean.    No,  not  a  bit  the  worse, 

Mr,  Harkness,  thanks  very  much."  He  had  clean  forgotten 
for  the  moment,  in  the  delight  of  being  in  Ursula's  presence, 
that  he  had  had  any  falls  at  all  ! 

"Ah,  Mr.  'Arkness,  I  'ope  you  backed  it,  did  yer  ?  I  told 
yer  the  'orse  w'ould  win,  now  didn't  I '?      You  ought  to  'ave 
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retrieved  \ev  shattered  fortunes,  as  the  story-books  say,  over 
Boatswain's  race.  Now,  oughtn't  "e — -yer  father,  I  mean. 
Miss  'Arkness?  As  for  me,  I  jest  won  only  what  you  might 
call  a  mere  baggytell — two  or  three  'underd,  when  I  oughter 
'ave  backed  the  'orse  for  thousands !  " 
"How  sad!" 

"  '  '  Tis  tlic  voice  of  tlie  Colonel , 
I  hear  liim  complain  ! '  " 

said  .Tack  softly,  so  that  only  Ursula  could  hear  him.  That 
young  lady,  we  regret  to  state,  laughed. 

"  I'm  sure  yon  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  at  having  won 
such  a  good  race,  Colonel  Botcherby,"  she  said,  recovering 
her  gravity. 

"  Oh,  well,  if  Miss  'Arkness  is  satisfied,  so  am  I,"  returned 
the  warrior  with  a  bow,  which  he  imagined  to  be  of  finished 
grace,  and  which  did  actually  look  as  though  he  had  broken 
his  braces  and  was  trying  to  disguise  the  fact.  Again  the 
temptation  to  laugh  was  very  strong  in  Ursula  Harkness, 
but  she  resisted  it  successfully  this  time,  and  said,  a  little 
maliciously,  as  she  had  heard  about  Colonel  Botcherby's 
notorious  meanness — 

"  And,  do  you  know,  I  have  been  puzzling  myself  to  think 
what  you  are  going  to  present  to  Mr.  Alister  for  winning  the 
race  ?    What  sort  of  things  do  men  give  each  other,  I  wonder  ?  " 

The  Colonel  looked  rather  blank. 

"Present  to  Mr.  Alister,  did  you  say?  Oh" — brightening 
up  again — "oh,  Mr.  Alister's  a  hamateur,  yer  know — couldn't 
offer  anythin'  to  a  hamateur,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  a  money  payment.  Colonel  Botcherby — 
but  some  simple  thing  such  as — such  as,  well,  let  me  see — a 
dressing-bag — you  can  get  little  things  like  that  for  about  fifty 
guineas."  The  Colonel  gulped  down  something  in  his  throat. 
"  Or  a  gold-mounted  whip,  or  a  gold  cigarette  case,  or " 

"  Yes,  of  course  there's  lots  of  things  like  that,  lots  of  things 
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like  that,"  broke  m  the  Colonel  hastily.  "  Confound  the  girl/' 
he  thought,  as  he  turned  away  to  say  good-bye  to  Squire 
Harkness  ;  "  she's  let  me  in  nicely — now  I  s'pose  I  shall  'ave 
to  give  'im  somethin',  and  be  'anged  to  it — well,  must  get 
somethin'  or  other  cheap.  Might  make  "im  a  present  of 
some  shares  in  the  El  Dorado  Gold  Mines — I  will  give  'im 
some  shares  in  the  El  Dorado  Gold  Mines !  "  And  having 
thus  salved  over  his  conscience,  he  rolled  his  watery  blue 
ej'es  at  Ursula,  shook  hands  with  the  S(|uire,  tried  and 
failed  to  do  the  same  with  Sir  Frederick,  and  walked  off  to 
where  his  "  barootch  and  pair"  awaited  him  near  the  gates 
of  the  course. 

])uring  the  drive  home  with  his  secretar3%  he  paid  over  the 
hitter's  winnings  to  him,  asking  at  the  same  time  when  Jack 
thought  of  running  any  of  the  horses  again. 

"  Because  I'm  feelin"  precious  keen  about  racin'  jest  now. 
And  it's  not  a  Int  of  good  keepin'  up  the  enormous  expenses — 
well,  I  mean  it's  no  good  to  keep  steeplechase  'orses  if  yer 
don't  run  'em,  is  it?  " 

Jack  replied  that  there  was  a  meeting  at  Plumpton  the 
following  week,  and  that  he  proposed  to  run  both  Magog  and 
Yanderdecken  there :  Boatswain  he  wished  to  hold  in  reserve 
for  a  good  race  later  on. 

"Why  don't  yer  run  "im  for  everything?  See  what  he'd 
win !  What  ?  You  say  'orses  ain't  steam-engines.  Well, 
that's  true  enough,  I  daresay,  but  still,  surely  'e  ought  to  be 
doin'  somethin'  to  earn  "is  corn " 

"He's  vs-on  you  three  hundred  sovereigns  in  stakes  alone 
to-day,  Colonel — and  after  a  fall  and  a  desperate  finish,  the 
horse  ought  to  have  an  easy  time  of  it  for  a  bit — must  have  an 
easy  time  of  it,  if  we  don't  want  to  ruin  him  and  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  You  paid  a  long  price  for 
him " 

"  A  fearful  price  !  oh,  a  perfectly  fearful  price  !  "' 

"Well,  I  don't  say  a  fearful  price  at  all,  but  a  long  one. 
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To-day's  performance,  witli  all  the  luck  of  the  race  against  him, 
proves,  however,  that  lie's  well  woi-th  every  peiniy  of  the 
money.  That  heing  so,  it  would  he  ahsurd— at  all  events, 
absurd  in  my  humble  opinion — not  to  give  him  aini)le  time  to 
get  over  this  gruelling.  Take  my  advice.  Colonel.  J^oatswain 
is  a  nailing  good  horse,  and  may,  one  of  these  days,   whi  a 

Liverpool " 

"Win    a    what?  "asked    the   Colonel,  with   widely  opened 
eyes. 

"A  Liverpool  Grand  National,"  said  .Jack. 
"No!  you  don't  say  so?     Why,  I'd  give— what  wouldn't  I 
give  to  be  the  'ero  of  a  Grand  National !     Just  think  'ow  all 
the  country,  all  the  nobs,  would  be  talkin'  of  me  !    '  The  Colonel 
'ad  backed  'is  'orse  for  a  fortune.'    '  The  Colonel  is  one  of  those 
reel  sportsmen  of  'ooni  'is  countrymen  may  well  be  proud.' 
'  The  Colonel  was  a  conspicuous  figure  as  'e  strode  down  the 
course,    givin'    'is   jockey    'is   final   instructions!'      Yer    see, 
Honourable,  you  could  give  me  the  tip  what  to  say  to  you  in 
public,  and  I  could  learn  it  off  by  'eart  easy  enough,  couldn't  I? 
When  I  was  out  in  South  America,  I  was  always  wonderful 
good  on  cattle — "orned  cattle  especially,  though  I  knew  a  good 
bit,  too,  about  sheep — but  'orses!— well,  there,  1  never  could 
get  to  know  much  about  them,  and  that's  the  fact.    They  didn't 
pay,  out  there,  anythin'  like  so  well  as  cattle,  and  my  early 
trainin'— ahem  !— was  mostly  concerned  with  cattle,  though 
the  firm  I  was  in  "  (Shinbone  and  Brisket,  Family  Butchers), 
"did  keep  a  few  ponies— and  carts,"  he  added,  notto   voce. 
"But    dearly    should    I     love    the    kew-doss— that's    right, 
Honourable,  ain't    it  ?— of    hein"    the    proud    owner   of    the 
Grand  National  winner." 

"  Then  you'll  leave  the  matter  wholly  in  my  hands,  I  sup- 
pose, Colonel,  in  accordance  with  our  previous  arrangement?  " 
said  Jack. 

The  Colonel  drew  himself  up,  put  his  hand  into  his  double- 
breasted  waistcoat,  and  assumed   his  most  martial  aii-.     His 
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description  of  himself  at  that  moment  would  have  been  com- 
prised in  the  one  word  "  Napoleonic."  (Jack  thought  that  "  as 
fierce  as  a  maggot  "  would  have  been  still  more  appropriate.) 
Then  he  replied — 

"Honourable,  'ave  3'ou  not  my  word  for  it"?     'Ave  you  not, 
in  fact,  carty  blanche,  absoloot  cart}^?" 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 


THE    STONEYBROOKE    DEPUTATION'. 


The  da}^  following  that  of  Boatswain's  memorable  triumph, 
was  one  of  rest  for  the  principal  actors,  both  human  and 
equine,  in  the  drama  of  "  The  Grand  Annual:  or  Pride  comes 
after  the  Fall."  Jack,  feeling  stiff  and  sore  all  over,  from  the 
eft'ects  of  his  brace  of  '  downers,'  got  up  at  his  leisure,  break- 
fasted alone — after  a  brief  visit  to  the  stables  to  see  that  all 
was  well  with  his  charges — lighted  a  pipe,  and  strolled  into 
his  study  to  tackle  the  morning  correspondence.  It  was, 
fortunatel}'  for  him,  much  less  in  amount  than  usual,  and 
this  enabled  him  to  get  clear  by  eleven  o'clock,  to  see  the 
little  string  of  four  walked  about  the  jumping  field. 
Franciscan  came  out  a  trifle  stiff,  but  the  gallant  Boatswain 
was  as  corky  and  light-hearted  in  his  action  as  though  he 
had  passed  the  previous  day  in  his  stable.  Both  these  horses 
had  got  off  very  cheaply  in  their  falls,  and  half  a  dozen 
unimportant  scratches  and  bruises  represented  the  sum  total 
of  damage  which  the}'  had  received  between  them.  As  for  old 
Yanderdecken,  he  was  none  the  worse  for  his  race,  and  just 
sauntered  about  in  the  listless,  "  this-is-reall^^-nothing-to-do- 
with-me  "  style  which,  sooner  or  later  in  their  career,  most 
horses  in  training  seem  to  acquire.  For  about  a  couple  of 
hours  the  quartette  were  walked  about  round  the  meadows, 
the  only  variation  of  the  monotony  being  when  Jack  got  on  to 
Magog  and  rode  him  a  sharp  six-furlong  gallop,  twice.  Then 
he  sent  them  all  home,  and  strolled  slowly  back  to  the  house, 
thinking  of — well,  not  of  the  Colonel,  at  all  events  ! 
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That  genlleiiian  felt  full,  to  the  l)ursting'  pomt,  of  racing 
ardour.  The  success  of  the  previous  day  had  whetted  his 
appetite  for  glory  in  the  world  of  sport,  and  his  mind  had, 
for  the  nonce,  deserted  St.  Botolph's  Lane,  and  was  busily 
occupied  in  planning  out  still  further  triumphs  in  the  near 
future,  which  should  make  the  name  of  Botcherby  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  talked  about  (that  was  the  Colonel's 
chief  desideratum)  amongst  the  patrons  of  cross-country  sport. 

Now,  they  always  say  that  "  the  Devil  is  artful  in  picking 
his  times,"  and  without  in  any  sense  wishing  to  appear 
personal  towards  any  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stoneybrooke 
Staghounds,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  could  hardly  have 
chosen  a  more  likely  opportunity  for  successfully  ensnaring 
the  Colonel  in  the  meshes  of  their  net,  than  the  one  they 
actually  took,  i.e.,  on  the  day  following  his  triumph  at  the 
Mudbury  Steeplechase  Meeting. 

Colonel  Botcherby,  a  large  cigar  in  his  mouth,  was  sitting 
in  an  armchair,  toasting  his  still  slippered  feet  on  the  hearth  of 
a  great  log  fire,  and  a  brand}'  and  soda  stood  on  the  table  beside 
him.  The  Colonel's  thoughts  had  momentarily  wandered 
from  sporting  matters  to  the  widow',  and  thence  on  in  the 
direction  of  Ursula  Harkness. 

"  Now,  that's  tlie  gal  for  me  !  "  he  w'as  saying  to  himself. 
"  Not  that  I  don't  like  the  widder — I  do — bul,  though  I  don't 
deny  she's  a  good-lookin"  woman — oh,  a  dooced  fine-lookin' 
woman — still  she  ain't  the  class,  some'ow,  of  Hursula,  and,  of 
course,  she  ain't  '  in  it '  with  Miss  'Arkness  for  absoloot  carty 
— absoloot  beauty,  I  mean.  AVell,  there's  plenty  0'  time  for 
marryin' — 'marry  in  'aste  and  you'll  repent  at  leisure,'  eh? 
Ah,  Thomas  James,  my  friend,  you  are  no  fool,  and  when  3'ou 
marry,  you'll  marry  at  your  leisure,  and,  mark  me,  you'll 
marry  some  one  worth  marryin' — a  Duchess,  p'raps '?  'Oo 
knows  ■?  Not  that  I  wouldn't  sooner  marry  that  beautiful  gal 
Hursula  than  any  Duchess — at  least  that's  my  present  state 
of  feelin's — but    I  am  a  bit  of  a  butterfly,  I  own,  and  my 
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'  wayward  fancy,"  as  the  poet  so  'appily  expresses  it,  might 
'it  on  some " 

But  what  the  aforesaid  wayward  fancy  might  "  'it  on  " 
was  destined  to  be  lost  to  posterity,  for  at  that  moment  the 
footman  entered,  silver  salver  in  hand.  Four  cards  lay 
on  it,  and  these  he  handed  to  his  master. 

The  Colonel  looked  at  them  somewhat  distrustfully  at  first, 
and  then  he  read,  one  after  the  other,  the  following  names: — 

"Mr.  Peter  Short. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Caractacus  Tonker. 

"  Mr.  Augustus  Horatio  Nelson  Miffins. 

"  Mr.  Travers  Algernon  Binkie." 

The  Colonel  hastily  swallowed  the  remainder  of  his  brandy 
and  soda,  and  told  the  footman  to  bring  him  his  boots. 

"  Show  'em  into  the  Libery,"  he  said  in  pompous  tones, 
"  and  say  I'll  be  with  'em  in  'arf  a  shake — No  !  "  he  roared, 
"  say  I'll  be  there  in  'arf  a  minute." 

"  AVonder  what  the  devil  they  want '?  I  expect  it's  about 
this  seat  in  Parliament  the  Party  'ave  promised  to  get  for 
me.  I  must  do  the  civil  to  'em,  and  try  to  make  'em  feel 
at  their  ease.  Of  course,  they  might  be  feelin'  a  bit  shy, 
comin'  'ere  to  call  upon  a  man  '00  could  buy  'em  up,  over 
and  over  again." 

When  the  Colonel  entered  the  library,  four  solemn-faced 
gentlemen  rose  from  their  seats  and  bowed.  The  Colonel  made 
his  best  bow  in  return- — again  suggesting  the  idea  of  his  having 
broken  his  braces.  Then  the  warrioi",  "washing  his  hands 
with  invisible  soap  in  imperceptible  water,"  politely  said — 

"  'Oo  are  yer,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"Whereupon  Mr.  Short,  as  the  possessor  of  the  most  masterful 
mind  in  the  deputation,  began — 

"We've  come  on  behalf  of  the  Stoneybrooke  Staghounds," 
l)ut  his  How  of  language,  being  always  of  a  very  limited  order, 
incontinently  dried  up  at  this  point ;  and  Miffins  jumped  in 
to  carrv  on  the  running-. 


i 
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"From  the  Committee  of  the  Stoneybrooke  Staghounds, 
with  a  certain  proposition  to  lay  before  you " — here  Miffins, 
rather  pleased  with  his  own  beginning,  cleared  his  throat, 
struck  an  attitude  on  the  hearthrug,  and  then  continued,  in 
impressive  tones.  "  Some  four  or  five  years  since — I  cannot 
pledge  myself  to  the  exact  date,  but  should  that  become 
necessary  at  a  later  stage  of  this " 

"  Oh,  shut  up  and  get  on  ! — you're  not  in  the  County  Court 
now !  "  grunted  Short,  who  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  he 
had  been  superseded. 

Miffins  looked  round  at  Short  with  a  cold  eye, ;  then,  in  his 
best  oratorical  style,  he  resumed — 

"  Some  four  or  live  years  since,  a  pack  of  staghounds  was 
felt  to  be  a  real  want  in  this  great  hunting  country.  That 
want,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  courage  of  some  few  of  us 
— ahem  ! — was  quickly  supplied,  and  one  of  the  finest  stag- 
hound  packs  in  this  or  any  other  country,  soon  took  its  place 
in  our  midst.     A  supply  of  deer  was  obtained — — " 

"  Yes — Pa  gave  the  deer,"  squeaked  Binkie. 

"  ■ was  obtained,  and  the  Hunt  was  started.     Unrivalled 

runs  were  obtained  with  these  noble  hounds,  and  happily, 
even  up  to  the  present  moment,  no  serious  casualty  has  ever 
marred  the  pleasure  of  a  single  day." 

"  Except  when  I  fell  through  the  cucumber  frame  !  "  said 
Binkie,  determined  not  to  remain  an  entirely  silent  meml)er 
of  the  deputation. 

"  Shut  up  !  "  grunted  Short  again. 

"  But,"  resumed  Miffins,  "  we  are  in  want  of  one  thing " 

"  Oof  !  "  sotto  race  from  Short. 

'•' and  that  is,  a  prominent  man  in  sporting  circles,  as 


master.  There  you  have  the  case  in  a  bombshell — I  mean  a 
nutshell  !  "  concluded  the  speaker  with  an  airy  wave  of  his 
hand,  which,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  most  effectively  brought 
down  a  Chinese  idol  standing  on  the  mantel-piece,  which  fell 
with  a  loud  crash  into  the  fender. 
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The  ^Yhole  of  the  Deputation  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
shattered  idol,  and  jMii'Hns  bumped  his  liead  hard  against 
Tonker's — upon  ^vhich  eacdi  of  the  two  did  exactly  the  same 
thing— showing  how  true  it  is  that  great  minds  frequently 
run.  in  identical  grooves — i.e.,  each  man  rubbed  the  oli'ended 
part,  then  glowered  at  the  other,  and  exclaimed — 

"  What  a  fool  you  must  be,  Tonker  !  " 

"  What  a  fool  you  must  be,  Miffins  !  " 

The  Deputation,  having  succeeded  in  setting  the  idol  on 
its  pedestal,  got  back  to  their  respective  chairs  and  dropped 
anchor  there  again,  awaiting  the  next  move.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  Tonker  that  they  hadn't  offered  the  mastership  to 
the  Colonel,  after  all  this  palaver,  although  that  was  their  sole 
object  in  paying  a  visit  to  Yaiiban  Abbey.  So,  half  rising, 
but  still  holding  on  to  his  chair  as  though  afraid  it  might 
give  him  the  slip,  he  said — 

"  And  we  have  come  here  to-day,  empowered  by  the  full 
committee,  to  olTer  to  you.  Colonel  Botcherb}^  the  proud 
position — and  it  is  a  proud  position,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so — the  proud  position  of  Master  of  the  Stoneybrooke 
Staghounds.  We  think — again  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
so — that  no  other  man  would — in  fact,  could — more  worthil;^ 

fill  that  position  than  one  who — er — one  who — er ''  (here 

poor  Tonker  found  himself  completely  out  of  his  depth,  and 
floundered  hopelessly  in  trying  to  find  words  with  which  to 
express  himself)  "is — er — well,  what  I  mean  is  that  no  one 
would  be  more  unworthy — I  mean  more  worthy,  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  that  position  than  you,  sir,"  and  the  speaker,  much 
relieved  at  having  extricated  himself  from  his  apparently 
hopeless  tangle  as  well  as  he  had  done,  slid  back  on  to 
his  chair  again,  and  tucked  his  legs  well  out  of  sight 
beneath  it. 

In  the  warrior's  breast  were  mixed  feelings — and  surprise, 
elation,  self-importance,  and  suspicion  all  struggled  for  pre- 
dominance.    The  Colonel  could  liardly  speak  from  suppressed 
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excitement  and  a  tumult  of  emotions.  What  should  he  say 
to  them?  What  should  he  do  about  it?  To  be  M.S.H. 
would  certainly  be  very  nice ;  but  might  it  not  involve  some 
terrible  hard  riding  ? — and  some  equally  terrible  expense  ? 
Though  his  breast  was  swelling  high  with  pride,  his  hand 
went  furtively  into  his  trousers  pocket.  However,  it  was  an 
opportunit}'  for  a  speech,  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  away,  and 
accordingly  the  Colonel  at  once  rose  on  his  legs  and  proceeded 
to  '  spread  hhnself.' 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  began,  as  though  addressing  a  meeting 
of  shareholders  of  the  El  Dorado  Placer  Gold  Mining  Company, 
Limited.  "  Gentlemen — I  need  'ardly  say  what  a  unexpected 
honour  it  is  you  'ave  done  me  to-day.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  feel  that  you  know  I  am  not  unworthy  of  your 
suffrages" — the  Colonel  had  just  been  reading  "Election 
Speech  Models,  by  an  Unsuccessful  Candidate,"  published  at 
three-and-sixpence,  and  got  rather  mixed  in  consequence. 
"  I  will  not  deny  that  my  'untin'  experiences  'ave  inspired  in 
my  bosom  a  warm  love  of  the  noble  sport.  But  I  should 
want  to  'ave  some  information  jest  on  one  or  two  little  matters 
before  consentin'  to  stand  for  Par — I  mean  before  consentin' 
to  become  the  M.S.H.  Now',  fust  and  foremost,  is  it  needful 
for  the  M.S.H.  to  ride  over  desprit  places  in  pursuit  of  the 
stag?  Answer  me  that,  one  of  you,  please,"  and  a  chorus  of 
four  voices  replied — 

■'Piide  how  you  like,  sir,  and  please  yourself,"  said  Miffins. 

"  Don't  matter  a  d n,"  grunted  Short. 

"  Who  cares  !  "  from  Harry  Tonker. 

"  Oh,  really  no  !  it  doesn't   matter,  because  when  I " 

began  Binkie,  when  Short's  rough  voice  again  cut  in  with — 

"  Shut  up  !  '■ 

"  Well,  so  far  so  good !  You  will  understand  that  on 
occasions  I'm  a  despritly  'ard  rider — again,  on  occasions  I 
am  not  a  despritly  'ard  rider,  and  would  sooner  go  'ome  than 
go  on.     So  if  I  take  up  this  job — er — that  is,  I  mean,  if  I 
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take  ilie  luastersliip — s'pose  I  write  M.S.H.  after  my  name, 
don't  I? — aiul  "ave  it  printed  on  my  cards,  liey '?  Well,  as  I 
was  sayin',  s'pose  I  take  on  the  mastership,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  if  I  choose  not  to  'unt  at  any  time,  my  Sec,  the 
Honourable  Alister,  'e  shall  represent  me  and  be  my  alter 
echo  " — this  was  as  near  as  the  iinaneier  could  j^et  to  the 
alter  er/o  he  had  once  heard  Jack  speak  of  to  Squire  Harkness. 
Colonel  Botcherby  thought  that  it  was  French  for  substitute. 
"  Very  well,  then — the  next  thing  I  want  to  know  about  is, 
'ow  much  it's  goin'  to  cost  me.  Now,  I  know  I  can't  expect 
to  make  anj^thin'  out  of  the  berth  " — the  Deputation  gasped 
— "  but  if  it's  to  cost  me  money  out  o'  pocket,  wh}'  I  want 
to  know  'ow  much  money  out  o'  pocket — d'ye  see  ?  I  s'pose 
you've  got  a  proper  balance  sheet,  copy  of  which  will  be  in  the 
'ands  of  all  the  share'olders — no,  no,  I  mean  of  all  the  sub- 
scribers, hey  ?  Oh,  you  'aven't  !  Well,  jest  tell  me  roughly 
what's  the  total  cost  per  ann.  Hob  !  does  it  indeed,  now  ? 
Well,  I  should  'ardly  'ave  thought  it  cost  so  much  as  that — I 
reelly  shouldn't.  Well,  and  now  'ow  about  the  subscriptions, 
hey?  Got  a  list  ?  Ah,  that's  better  !  H'm — er — let  me  see — 
oh,  I  see  the  names  of  the  four  gentlemen  'ere,  are  down  for 
twenty  guineas  each — and — yes — ah — h'm — I  see — I  see. 
Well  now,  as  I  make  it  out,  the  haverage  subscriptions  amount 
to  but  fifteen  guineas  less,  each  season,  than  the  haverage 
outgoings,  hey?  " 

"  The   statement   shown  on  this  paper  makes  that  out  to 

fcbeso,"  answered  Miffins,  cautiously.     IMiffins  knew  perfectly 

well    that    half    the    names   on    the    subscription    list    were 

"ornamentals,"    and   that   not   more   than    about    forty  per 

cent,  of  the  other  amounts  were  ever  paid. 

"  That  bein'  so,"  continued  tlie  master  in  embrj^o,  who, 
cunning  and  sharp  in  so  many  things,  had  yet  to  learn  the 
difference  between  getting  men  to  put  their  names  down 
on  a  list  for  a  certain  sum,  and  actually  extracting  that 
amount  from  their  pockets — "  that  bein'  so,  I  will  either  pay 
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<i  subscription  of  twenty-five  guineas  myself  to  the  funds  of 
the  'Unt  or — or  I  tellyer^Yot  I'll  do,"  as  though  struck  by  a 
bright  idea,  "I'll  jest  guarantee  the  difference  between  what 
the  subscriptions  amount  to,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  'Unt," 
which  difference  he  fondl}^  thought  was  fifteen  guineas.  Bo  it 
was — on  paper.  x\nd  in  order  to  save  that  odd  ten  guineas, 
Colonel  Botcherby,  hiding  a  chuckle,  wrote  out  two  lines 
agreeing  to  guarantee  the  dift'erence,  and  signed  his  name 
to  it,  then  and  there. 

After  which  the  chuckle  was  transferred  to  the  faces  of 
the  Deputation. 

"  Then,  Colonel  Botcherby,  we  may  tell  the  Stoneybrooke 
fellows  that  the}^  can  consider  the  whole  matter  settled '? 
I'm  delighted,"  said  Miftins.  "Full  particulars  of  everything 
shall  be  sent  you,  and  I  daresay  you'd  like  to  engage  your 
own  huntsman  ?  Allow  me,  my  dear  Colonel,  to  offer  you 
— and  I  am  sure  I  speak  on  behalf  of  every  follower  of 
this  celebrated  pack  now  present — to  offer  you  our  most 
sincere " 

"  Oh,  most  sincere  !  "  chimed  in  Tonker,  determined  not  to 
be  out  of  it. 

" congratulations.  And  now  good-bye,"  and  with  man}^ 

handshakings  and  grinnings,  some  of  the  latter  intended  for 
publication,  some  not — the  Deputation  was  once  more  under 
way  and  proceeding  through  the  square  hall,  just  as  Jack 
Alister  entered  it. 
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CHAPTER   XYIL 

COLONEL    BOTCPIERBY    BECOMES    M.S. II. 

"  Honourable,"  said  the  Colonel,  as  Jack  entered  the  room^ 
"  you  saw  those  chaps  just  gom'  out  of  the  'all  ?  " 

"  Yes — I  saw  them,"  replied  the  secretary,  wondering  what 
was  coming  next,  from  his  employer's  mysterious  manner. 

"They  were  a  deputation!"  went  on  the  Colonel, 
mysteriously. 

"A  depu— what?" 

"  A  deputation,  I  said.  A  deputation  from  the  Stoneyhrooke 
'Unt,  offerin'  to  make  me  chairman — master,  I  mean,"  and 
Colonel  Botcherhy  nodded  and  winked  at  Jack,  with  great 
gusto. 

Jack  was  silent.  He  tried  to  picture  the  gallant  Colonel  as 
a  Master  of  Hounds— tried,  but  did  not  succeed. 

"What  do  yer  think  of  it,  Honourable,  hey?  'Colonel 
Botcherhy,  M.S.H.'  sounds 'rather  well — don't  it?  And  when 
it  gets  to  he  'Colonel  Botcherhy,  M.P.,  M.S.H.' — hey,  my  boy? 
And  what  sort  of  a  Alaster  o'  Stag'ounds  do  yer  think  I  should 
make,  hey?  " 

Alister  thought  it  advisable  to  burke  this  question. 

"  Of  course,  you  know  best ;  but  I  should  say  that  it  was  a 
great  responsibility." 

"Think  so? — ha — h'm — well,  in  what  way,  Honourable — in 
what  way?  " 

"  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  tell  you,  oti"  hand.  I  heard 
a  day  or  two  ago  that  the  Stoneyhrooke  were  in  want  of  a 
huntsman." 
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"Yes,  they  are:  said  I  might  prefer  to  engage  my  own. 
Now,    suppose   I  was  to  advertise  for  one  in   The  Field,  'ow 

soon 'ullo,    what's   this?"   he   broke    oft"  suddenly,   as   a 

resplendent  footman  entered  the  room  with  a  note  lying  on 
an  equally  resplendent  silver  salver. 

The  Colonel  broke  open  the  envelope,  which  was  addressed 
to  "Colonel  Botcherby,  M.S.H.,"  and  read  as  follows — 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  "We  forgot  to  mention  at  our  interview  that  a 
tritiing  debt  of  i;'158  13s.  3^^  has  remained  unpaid  for  forage 
for  3-our  hunt  horses.  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  just 
sending  your  cheque  for  that  amount  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Bosby,  The  Limes,  Mudbury,  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
the  matter  can  be  adjusted  as  soon  as  you  assume  the  reins 
of  office. 

"  We  are,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obedt.  servants," 

and  here  followed  the  names  of  the  four  distinguished 
sportsmen  who  had  formed  The  Deputation. 

"  Funny  thing  about  this  note.  Honourable,  ain't  it — that 
they  should  have  written  it  on  their  road  'ome "?  ^Vhy,  they 
'aven't  been  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour !  'Owever,  now  I've 
consented  to  be  M.S.H.,  I  s'pose  you'd  better  send  'em  the 
cheque,  and  we  must  'ave  it  squared  up  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  now  about  the  'untsman." 

The  Colonel  seized  on  a  piece  of  notepaper,  and  drawing 
an  enormous  gold  pencil-case  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  wrote 
down  some  words  and  handed  the  paper  over  to  Jack.  They 
read  as  follows — 

"  Colonel  Botcherby,  M.S.H.,  is  in  want  of  a  huntsman  for 
the  Stoneybrooke  Staghounds.  Must  be  full  of  go,  and  ready 
to  break  down  any  place  in  a  fence  for  the  master  to  get 
through.     Should  be  thoroughly  steady  and  reliable,  of  sober 
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habits,  and  gifted  with  a  loud  voice.  AFiist  never  swear,  unless 
he  has  first  applied  for  and  olit.iined  the  master's  permission 
so  to  do.  A  good  stableman,  and  one  able  and  willing  to  black 
boots,  clean  knives  and  windows,  and  drive  the  ^I.S.H.'s 
barootch  and  pair  on  non-hunting  days.  Apply  for  all  par- 
ticulars to  Colonel  Botcherby,  M.S.H.,  Yauban  Abbey,  near 
Stantonford  Station,  Hauglityshire." 

'•  There — I  think  that  will  do  for  it,  Honourable,  hey  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  would,"  said  Jack,  drily,  after  carefully  perusing 
the  wording  of  the  Colonel's  announcement.  "  Perhaps  you'll 
let  me  just  comb  this  out  and  make  a  few  alterations  in  its 
form? — and  then  I'll  send  it  up  in  time  for  insertion  in  this 
week's  number." 

The  Colonel  assented,  and  his  secretary  pocketed  the  paper 
without  further  enlightening  his  employer  as  to  the  altera- 
tions he  intended  making ;  which,  as  the  hunting  reader 
may  guess,  were  somewhat  comprehensive  in  their  nature. 

"  And  now,  I  tellyerwot.  Honourable,  me  and  j'ou'll  jest  ride 
our  'acks  over  to  the  dog  kennels — oh,  kennels  is  it  ? — to-morrow% 
and  'ave  a  look  at  the  dogs — -'ounds,  I  should  say — and  jest  tell 
the  dog-keeper — oh,  kennel  'untsman,  eh? — the  kennel 'unts- 
man  what  'e"s  to  do  in  the  way  of  exercisin'  and  feedin'  'em." 

The  visit  of  inspection  was  hardly  so  satisfactory  as  it  might 
have  been.  Everything  betokened  neglect,  and  signs  of  the 
res  atKjiiHta  <h)i>ii  were  by  no  means  lacking.  The  kennel 
huntsman  hinted  at  a  certain  anxiety  lest  his  weekly  wages 
should  not  be  forthcoming  on  the  following  Saturday  night, 
and  several  bills  for  meal,  \-c.,  most  of  them  bearing  the 
legend  at  the  top  "  Account  Jicndcrcd,''  were  handed  over  in 
solemn  silence  to  the  Colonel.  Still,  with  his  newly-acquired 
honours  thick  upon  liiin,  not  even  these  unpleasant  evi- 
dences of  the  bareness  of  the  land  could  daunt  ]>otclierby's 
sporting  ardour.  Was  he  not  M.S.H.  ? — and  would  not  this 
entitle  him  to  "  pal  "  with  even  the  Duke  of  Hauglityshire  on 
that  magnate's  return  from  the  Sunny  South? — for,  after  all. 
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there  was  iioi  niucli  dirt'ereuce  between  M.F.H.  and  M.S.H. 
was  there"? — at  least,  so  Colonel  Botcherby  argued  to  himself. 

And  therefore  he  merely  said  "hum"  and  "  ha,"  carefally 
declining  to  commit  himself  on  any  question  of  detail,  and 
thereby  expose  the  not  very  obscure  fact  that  he  was  as  ignorant 
as  a  waggon-horse  of  hunting  and  all  things  pertaining  thereto. 
And  he  came  away  just  about  as  wise  as  he  had  entered  the 
kennels  of  the  Stoneybrooke  Staghounds.  Two  days  following 
the  appearance  of  his  advertisement  in  The  Fldd — the  said 
advertisement  being  so  altered  that  he  did  not  know  it  until 
his  secretary  pointed  it  out  to  him,  half  way  down  the  column 
— three  replies  were  received  at  Vauban  Abbey  from  applicants 
for  the  place. 

The  first  one  read  as  follows  : — 

''.■502,    MUMl-EKWELL    RoW, 

"  1jET]ixal  Greex. 
'■  To  Curnel  Bottleby. 
"Sir, 

"I  ope  you  are  quit  wel  has  this  leaves  me  at  presint  so 
talk  the  libuttv  of  riting  for  the  plaice  of  huntman  to  your  stag- 
ounds,  deare  sir  i  ham  told  i  sliood  maik  a  good  huntman  but 
have  no  xaperients  at  presint.  i  cood  soon  be  lerned  'ow  to 
ride  arfter  that  orl  wood  bee  esy,  deare  sir  i  shood  like  the 
work,  i  am  '26  year  and  'ave  been  a  brixlayer  orl  my  life 
married — no  inkumljrants  xsept  2  twins. 

"  Awaitin  your  arnser  deare  sir  i  am  your  obedt.  servent 

"  Joe  Jerkings." 

After  perusing  this,  the  Colonel's  language  was,  I  regret  to 
«ay,  (|uite  unfit  for  publication.     The  next  effusion  promised  a 

little  more  hope  : — 

"  T]IE  Kexxels, 

' '  Eeaksby. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"I  am  now  leaving  my  present  place  of  huntsman  to 
the  Craneanshirk  Harriers  and  could  engage  with  you  at  once 

L  2 
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if  you  are  so  willing.  Sir,  I  have  been  in  this  line  of  business 
all  my  life  because  I  could  do  nothing  else  ;  it  is  dangerous 
work  and  it  is  no  good  of  disguising  that  in  the  mist  of  life  we 
are  in  death 

("  ])ismal  beggar,  aint  "e,  Honourable  ?  "'  interjected  the 
Colonel,  dubiously.) 

" still  I    am  willing  to    take    the  place  as  I  cannot  get 

anything  else  to  do.     Sir,  please  let  me  know  if  I  should  suet. 

"  Your  servant, 

"  Ja:\ies  Stigsley." 

"  P.S. — I  ought  to  tell  you  I  have  just  applied  for  the  place 
of  coachman  to  Mrs.  Fitzfoozle,  of  Lavender  Hall,  and  should 
prefer  closing  with  her  if  she  is  willing,  as  the  work  would  be 
more  to  my  liking,  being  of  a  very  peaceful  disposition  than 
jumping  any  more  hedges  and  ditches." 

The  Colonel  drew  a  long  breath.     "Well,   I'm "   but 

words  here  failed  him,  and  he  unfolded  the  third  letter 
and  read  : — 

"23,    IvEXT   EOAD, 

"  London. 

"  SuR, 

"  Oi  heard  of  the  vacant  place  by  seeing  it  in  to-day's 

Field  at  the  sadelers  near  here  at  lastenot  so  near  as  it  should 

be  by  long  chalks.     Bein  out  of  a  job,  could  come  to  you  at  once 

if  not  sooner.     As  an  answer  will  oblige  p'raps  you  moight 

be   good    enough  to    reply   whether  you  think  a  man  0'   my 

appearance  as  you  see  me  here  would  suit  the  Stoneybrooke, 

bein'   more  than  stoney  broke  myself  as  this    leaves  me  at 

prisint. 

"  Obejently  your  humble  servant 

"Daniel  0'])owd." 

The  Colonel  scratched  his  head  with  a  doubtful  air  and  the 
liandle  of  a  paper-knife. 
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"That's  a  ruininy  sort  of  letter,  Honourable,  ain't  it?  k 
dooced  queer  sort  o'  chap  this  Hirishnian  must  be,  I  should 
think,  'E  says,  first  of  all,  that  'e  'ears  of  the  advertisement 
through  seein'  it,  and  then  that  'e  could  come  to  me  at  once, 
if  not  sooner  !  And  he  asks  whether  a  man  of  his  appearance 
would  soot  for  the  place,  when  I've  never  even  set  eyes  on  the 
feller  I  "Owever,  Hirishmen  are  mostly  good  at  sport,  and  'e 
seems  the  only  likely  one  '00  'as  yet  applied,  so  p'raps  you'd 
better  drop  'im  a  line  and  tell  'ini  to  call  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Got  to  attend  the  Ordinary  General  Meetin'  of 
the  Bric-a-brac  Art  Manufacturin"  Company  to-morrow.  And 
now,  Honourable,  I'm  thinking  of  ])ickin'  up  another  Sec.  and 
leavin'  you  all  your  time  to  attend  to  the  'orse  department. 
Yer  see,  what  with  trainin',  race-ridin',  and  now  the  stag- 
'untin',  why  there'll  be  precious  little  time  for  you  to  think  of 
anythin'  else.  So  I'll  just  pick  up  a  common  sort  c'  Sec. — 
cheap :  cheap  one'U  do  jest  as  well  as  a  three  'underd  a 
yearer — yer  see  I  shan't  want  another  Honourable,  or  you  two 
chaps  might  (puirrel,  hey  '}  Ha,  ha  !  That's  a  good  'un,  hey"? 
I  say,  you  might  jest  find  out  for  me  if  Miss  Hursula  will  be 
likely  to  "unt  with  my  "ounds — with  me,  in  fact?  -Jest  find 
that  out  for  me,  like  a  good  feller,  will  yer  ?  "  and  the  Colonel 
W'ent  as  near  to  producing  a  blush  as  Nature  permitted  him. 

Jack  did  not  reply,  "  What  the  devil  has  that  to  do  with 
you  ?  "  because  such  an  indiscretion  would  have  cost  him  his 
post ;  but  the  rate  for  thiiihiii;/  these  things,  is,  fortunately,  a 
low  one,  so  he  could  afi'ord  to  indulge  himself  in  this  latter 
luxury.  He  nodded,  and  as  the  Colonel  went  out  of  the  door 
his  secretary  kicked  the  waste-paper  basket  the  whole  length 
of  the  room.  Then  he  laughed  at  his  own  momentary  ill- 
humour,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  Mr.  Daniel  O'Dowd,  telling 
him  to  present  himself  at  the  Abbey  on  the  day  after  the 
morrow.  A  final  visit  to  the  stables  to  inspect  old  Yander- 
decken,  who  had  developed  '  a  leg,'  occupied  his  time  until  it 
was  the  hour  to  dress  for  dinner. 
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Mr.  J)ani('l  ()"J>()\v(l  was  a  lilllc,  vanninlv-looldii.u;  Irishman, 
with  a  wicked  Hght  Ithie  eye,  ''  put  in  wid  a  shnuitly  Ihiger,  me 
dear,"  as  his  old  mother  used  to  say  when  descril)ing  her 
first-born.  J3andy  legs,  a  bit  of  a  roll  in  his  gait,  curly  brown 
hair,  and  a  tremcnidous  scar  across  the  cheek  from  the  kick 
of  a  horse — in  which  accident  he  had  also  had  liis  tip- 
tilted,  button  nose  turned  slightly  on  one  side — were  this 
gentleman's  leading  characteristics.  The  white  '  choker " 
he  w^ore  was  spotlessly  clean,  and  fastened  l)y  a  large 
horseshoe  pin. 

Ushered  into  the  Colonel's  presence,  Mr.  ()"])owd  at  once 
drew  himself  up  to  '  attention,'  and  saluted  in  true  military 
style.  The  warrior  acknowledged  the  salute  with  outward 
hauteur,  but  inward  satisfaction. 

"  Sees  I'm  a  military  man,"  muttered  Colonel  Botcherby  to 
himself,  forgetting  that  the  prefix  to  his  name  accounted  for 
the  knowledge. 

"  Oi'm  apploin"  fur  the  place,  Gineral,"'  began  ^fr.  ()T)owd, 
shifting  constantly  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  twisting 
the  rim  of  his  hat  round  and  round  in  his  lingers.  "  Oi"m 
apploin"  fur  the  place,"  he  repeated,  with  a  pleasant  but 
highly  deferential  smile.     "  ()i"m  a  loight-wite " 

"  A  what?  "  interrupted  the  Colonel,  who  did  not  understand 
Milesian. 

"  A  loight-wite "  began  the  Irishman. 

"  A  light-weight,  Colonel,"  put  in  Jack. 

"  Oi'm  a  loight-wite,  and  on  a  bould  lepper " 

"  Oh,  that  won't  do  for  me!  "  burst  out  the  Colonel.    '"  Leper 

be  d d  !     ITl  'ave  none  o'  your  disea '"  but  Jack  quickly 

whispered  something,  and  he  said — 

"  Oh,  oh,  I  see — why  the  dooce  don't  he  speak  Hinglish  ?  " 

" and  as  to  harses,  Oi  can  roide  anny  of  'em  ;  me  father 

was  a  harse-daler  in  the  town  o'  fJallymacroodlekill,  and  a 
divil  of  a  sharp  man  at  a  bargain  he  was,  too,  rest  his  sowl, 
whichiver  way  it   went  !     And  whether  in    o'lorv  or  the  other 
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place,  I  tould  Father  J)ooUin  he  was  sure  to  make  friends,  and 
so  he  will,  I'll  go  bail." 

Evidently  Mr.   O'Dowd  possessed  his  countrymen's    most 
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].revalent    disease — a  strong   determination  of  words    to  the 
mouth. 

"  Stop,  stop  !  "  cried  the  Colonel.  "  Never  mind  about  your 
father  jest  at  present.  We'll  come  to  him  after,  though  what 
a  dealer  in  hearses  'as  got  to  do  with  "untin"  I  cannot  see; 
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never  'eard  of  a  (hutJ  in  hearses — fancy  niakin"  a  '  corner  '  in 
coftins  !  Sendin'  'em  up,  say  from  par  value  at  a  pound,  to  live- 
eighths,  seven-eighths  in  a  day,  hey  ?  A  deal  like  that  would 
astonish  'em  on  the  Stock  Exchange  !  No,  my  man,  let's  'ear 
where  your  last  place  was  ;  and  what  'ounds  'ave  you  been 
"untin',  hey'?  I  suppose  you're  a  'untsnian  ?  The  real  genuine 
thing,  hey '?  ITl  'ave  none  o'  the  sham  harticle  'ere,  yer 
know.  The  best  of  everythin's  always  good  enough  for  me, 
yer  know." 

''Oh,  av  coorse,  Gineral,  av  coorse.  An'  no  l)ad  judge,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  and  no  offence,  Gineral " 

"  Not  General— Colonel — not  General — yet  !  "  observed  the 
financier,  with  gracious  dignity. 

"Beg  pardon,  Gen— Colonel,  Oi  should  say.  Oi've  great 
experience  with  all  sorts  o'  harses— " 

"  Yes,  but  where'd  you  last  'unt  ?"  persisted  the  Colonel, 
who  didn't  understand  half  the  man  said. 

"Oh,  hont  is  it'?  Well,  wouldn't  I  be  afther  hontin'  jest 
anywhere  I'd  get  half  a  chance,  now  ?  Sure  Somerville,  the 
poet  o'  the  Chase,  says "' 

"  Now  look  'ere,  I  don't  want  to  know  what  Somerville 
says.  ]31o\v  Somerville!  Where  'ave  you'unled"?  What 
country  'ave  you  "unted '?     Jest  answer  me  that,  now."' 

"  Why,  haven't  Oi  lion  ted  all  over  Oireland,  Sorr — for  a 
place,"  he  added  to  himself,  with  an  imperceptible  wink. 

"Oh,  come,  this  is  better;  we  shall  get  on  now.  That's 
a  terrible  country,  ain't  it '}  Break-yer-neck  sorter  country, 
hey?  " 

"  'Deed  an  it  is,  Sorr.  England's  a  fool  to  it ;  jest  any  one 
can  hont  in  England,  once  they've  ridden  over  Meath." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  Colonel,  getting  quite  interested;  "and 
what  'ounds  did  ^'ou  'unt  ?  " 

This  was  a  poser,  for,  trutli  to  tell,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Dowd  had 
never  carried  the  horn  in  bis  life,  and  liis  bunting  experiences 
had    been  gained,   for   tlie    most    part,   as  a    wild    '  gossoon, 
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riding  anything  he  eoukl  get  hold  of,  i]i  a  halter,  and  generally 
minus  a  saddle.  The  "  harses  "  dealt  in  by  his  father  never 
aspired  to  such  soaring  ambition  as  the  hunting  field :  cars 
and  tradesmen's  carts  were  more  in  their  line. 

"  AVhat  hounds  did  I  liont,  is  it?  Well  then,  'twas  the  fox- 
hounds out  there  !  "  with  an  airy  wave  of  the  hand. 

"  Out  where?  'Ow  am  I  to  write  for  yer  character  if  the 
only  address  you  give  me  is  '  out  there  '  ?  "  growled  the  Colonel, 
somewhat  disgustedly. 

"  Why,  yer  see,  Giner — Colonel,  (^i  mane  ;  3'e  see,  it's  a 
thritle  awkward,  ye  see,  for  me  masther,  me  poor  masther  died, 
and  left  me  an  orphan — no,  C)i  mane  widout  a  character,  Oi — 
Oi  mane  !  " 

Colonel  Botcherby  rubbed  his  nose  with  the  feather  end  of 
a  quill-pen,  and  looked  thoughtful. 

"Ha,  li'm,  that's  awkward.  That's  very  awkward,  ain't 
it  ■?  'Ave  you  any  other  reference  '? — any  other  person  as  can 
tell  me  all  about  3'ou,  hey  ?  " 

The  applicant  brightened  up  at  this. 

"  Sure  an'  Oi  hov,  sorr.  There's  me  frind  Larry  Mikorlish, 
as  dacent  a  blioy " 

"Ah,  but  'e  won't  do,  'e  won't  do,"  interrupted  the  new 
M.S.H.  "  I  shall  "ave  to  'ave  a  character  from  some  one  in 
my  own  class  o'  life." 

"Yer  own  class.  Colonel?  That'd  be  first  class,  now, 
wouldn't  it?"  returned  the  Irishman,  scratching  his  head 
pensively. 

"  Well — do  yer  know  any  one  ?  I  mean,  do  yer  know  any 
gentleman  like  me  ?  "  said  the  Colonel,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  blowing  out  his  fat  cheeks. 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  Irishman's  eye  as  he  replied — 

"  Indade,  sorr,  an'  Oi  do  xot ! ''  and  -Tack  nearly  exj^loded 
with  suppressed  laughter. 

"  Hah,  that's  a  pity,  that  is  ! "  mused  the  Colonel,  all 
unconscious    of     the    irony    of    Mr.     O'Dowd's    last    reply. 
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"  What's  tlic  iiiunc  o"  the  "ounds  you  were  "untsman  to,  did 
you  say?  " 

"  Well,  Colonel,  it's  this  way,  ye  see,  Colonel.  'Twas  not 
exactly  njeself  that  was  the  hontsnian,  hut — ye  see,  Colonel — 
'twas  this  way,  that  the  hontsman  would  have  me  be  the  side 
of  'ni  to  ask  nie  advoiee  upon  everything.  So  tliat  Oi  did 
kind  of  hont  them  hounds,  and  yit  ye  may  say  that  Oi  didn't 
hont  'm.  ]3ut  the  Masther  of  'm  says,  says  he  to  me,  '  I'll  say 
ye  know  more  about  hontin'  these  staghounds,'  says  he " 

"1  thought  you  said  Fox-'ounds,  hey"?'"  interi-upted  the 
Colonel  suspiciously. 

"  Ye're.  perfectly-  roight,  sorr,  and  it  was  foxhounds — did  Oi 
say  staghounds"?  Ah,  bad  luck  to  me,  thin  I  It's  one  o'  the 
misprints  Oi'm  always  afther  makin' — hut  the  Masther  said, 
says  he,  'Til  always  give  ye  a  charaether,'  and  so  he  will, 
sorr,  anny  day  Oi  chuse  to  ask  'm." 

"But  you  said  he  was  dead,"  rejoined  the  financier. 

"  Murther  an'  l)lazes,  so  I  did  !  Ah,  sorr,  Oi'm  afraid  Oi 
shpake  too  fast  for  ye  to  undershtand  me  correctly.  Pliwat 
Oi  mane  " — and  here  the  speaker  chose  his  words  with  greater 
deliberation  than  he  had  done  hitherto,  throughout  the  inter- 
view— '■  Pliwat  Oi  mane,  sorr,  is  jist  this — that  that  was  phwat 
he  would  'ave  done  in  his  loife-toime,  rest  his  sowl !  But  he's 
gone  to  glory  now,  and  may  the  turf  lay  lightly  over  'm  !  The 
very  last  breath  he  drew,  he  says,  says  he:  '])an,"  says  he, 
'  ye  were  always  a  dacent  bhoy  \m  the  loife  an"  sowl  o'  the 
stag — ;/ar-liounds  Oi  mane — I  hope  some  good  man  '11  secure 
yer  services  as  hontsman,  for  ye're  the  one  can  holler  thim 
on.  Take  down  on  a  bit  o'  paper  this  charaether,'  saj's  he; 
'  maybe  it'll  be  of  use  to  ye  whin  liii  gone,  and  that'll  be 
purty  soon,  for  I'm  nigh  spent  as  it  is.'  That,  sorr,  he  said 
wid  his  dyin"  breath." 

"It  nnist  'ave  been  a  pretty  long  one,  I  should  think,  any- 
'ow,'' gasped  the  Colonel  in  astonishment,  while  Jack's  original 
estimate   of   the   late    Ananias   fell   i-ai)idly  to  freezing  point. 
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"  Most  over-rated  person,'"  thought  the  secretary.  "  ^Vhy, 
O'Dowd  coukl  give  him  a  f(nq)le  of  stone,  and  an  easy  beating, 
any  day."' 

"  And,"  continued  the  Irishman,  '"here's  just  phwat  was 
■wrote  dtnvn  from  the  okl  ]\fasther's  shpaking  wid  that  same 
d3'in'  breath  of  his."  and  taking  a  dirty  and  crumpled  paper 
from  his  coat  pocket,  enck)sed  in  an  even  dirtier  and  stiU  more 
crumpled  envelope,  he  handed  it  over  with  a  confident  flourish 
to  the  Colonel. 

Briefi}',  the  paper  purported  to  be  a  strong  pjean  of  praise 
of  O'Dowd  as  a  man  of  honesty,  sobriety,  and  all  the  virtues  ; 
a  wonder  with  horses,  whether  on  their  backs  or  in  the  stable  ; 
and  it  concluded  by  reconnnending  him  as  "suitable  for  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman  of  position."  It  was  signed  ])y 
"•  Blathergill  Delaney  O'Dwyer,  Master  of  Foxhounds." 

After  another  ten  minutes'  (juestioning  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonel,  and  lying — answering,  we  mean — on  that  of  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Dowd,  the  latter  was  engaged  for  a  month  on 
trial  to  hunt,  or  try  to  hunt,  that  distinguished  pack  the 
Stonev])rooke  Stas^diounds. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIl. 


T  II  E    N  E  W    H  V  N  T  S  :\I  A  N  . 


With  iluit  natural  modesty  for  Avliicli  his  coiiiilrvineii,  all 
over  the  world,  are  so  justly  famed,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Dowd  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  his  own  ability  to  hunt  the  hounds  of 
Colonel  Botcherby,  or  any  one  else.  Even  "  the  hounds  of 
Sparta,"  sung  by  the  immortal  bard,  would  have  been  cheer- 
fully and  confidently  '  taken  on '  by  this  mercurial  gentleman, 
had  he  only  been  afforded  the  opportunity.  "  Thot's  it  !  " 
said  Mr.  O'Dowd  to  himself,  over  and  over  again  ;  "  thot's  it, 
'tis  opporchewnity  Oi'm  wantin"  :  'tis  only  jest  that,  me 
opporcliewnit}^  and  win  tliot  comes  moy  way,  Oi'm  the  man, 
phwatever  the  job  may  be." 

To  be  just,  Daniel  0"])owd  was  a  real  sportsman  at  heart, 
and  if  not  a  finished  horseman,  at  least  a  bold  one.  To  hunt 
and  to  see  hounds  run,  was  an  ecstatic  joy  to  him  :  to  be  a 
huntsman,  the  crowning  height  of  his  ambition.  After  leaving 
his  father,  the  horse  dealer,  whose  animated  hair-trunks 
ins})ired  liini  with  no  sort  of  satisfaction,  Daniel  was  taken 
on  as  a  helper,  and  subsequently  promoted  to  be  groom,  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Coi'rigan,  who  hunted  in  Meath,  and  it  was  here 
that  Dan  got  his  Ih'st  ride  after  hounds  with  a  saddle  and 
bridle.  He  continued  for  a  time  with  ^fr.  Corrigan,  riding  his 
second  horse,  but  the  very  first  day  out  of  the  season  following, 
poor  Daniel's  enthusiasm  for  the  nol)le  sport  brought  him  to 
signal  grief.  Hounds  were  running  hard  at  the  time  he  ought 
to  have  been  ready  witli  his  master's  second  horse  ;  he  could 
even  see  that  ueidlcniaii   furiouslv   \va,viiii;"  his  arm   foi'  him 
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to  come  on  and  effect  the  exchange  :  but  hounds  were 
running,  and  cart-ropes  and  wild  elephants  wouldn't  have 
dragged  Mr.  O'Dowd  off  the  back  of  a  good  hunter  at  such  a 
time.  He  merely  gave  vent  to  a  wild  "•  Whirroo  !  "  as  he 
charged  the  next  bank  and  ditch  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour,  leaving  his  infuriated  employer  to  stamp  and  rave,  as 
he  saw  his  own  fresh  horse  going  great  guns  in  the  wake  of 
the  flying  pack,  whilst  he  himself  stood  helpless,  rooted  to  the 
spot,  with  an  animal  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  had  been 
'  stony  '  a  mile  or  more  back. 

•Just  before  the  finish  of  that  ever-to-be-remembered  and 
glorious  run,  Mr.  O'Dowd's  horse — or  to  speak  more  correctl}-, 
his  master's — came  "  a  tremenjous  buster,"  as  the  groom  after- 
wards described  it,  scraping  the  hair  off  one  knee,  plastering  his 
nose  with  mud,  and  l^'ing  on  the  ground  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  so  pumped  out  that  he  utterh-  declined  to  make  any 
effort  to  rise. 

In  these  distressing  circumstances,  as  soon  as  Daniel  had 
got  the  beast  on  his  legs  again  and  able  to  walk,  he  led  him 
to  within  a  half  mile  of  his  stable  door,  and  then  prudently 
chartered  a  small  bo}'  to  complete  the  task  which  he  himself 
had  so  far  accomplished.  Without  troubling  his  irate 
emplo^-er  to  accord  him  an  interview,  or  even  returning  to 
pack  up  his  own  clothes,  Daniel  wisely  made  himself  scarce. 

He  next  cast  up  in  Dublin,  as  the  driver  of  an  outside  car, 
but  three  months  later  went  into  the  country  again  and  took 
service  with  fat  old  Mrs.  Fluffington  as  coachman,  groom,  and 
gardener,  all  in  one. 

"  Divil  a  bit  does  meself  know  of  gyardenin'  !  "  mused  Mr. 
O'Dowd  pensively  ;  "  but  Oi  must  manage  someway  or  t'other 
— at  all  events  'tis  winther  now,  and  there  "11  be  no  gyardenin' 
at  prisint :  andOi  can  droive  the  fat  ould  horses  fur  her  a 
little  faster  than  they've  been  goin'  of  late.  And  mebbe  I'll 
be  afther  exercoisin'  one  0'  thim,  when  hounds  is  meetin' 
around  here.     Sure  there's  no  exercoise  so  likely  to  stretch 
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their  ould  limbs  an'  make  their  digestions  so  'asy  as  a  hit  o' 
hontin'." 

And  for  a  brief  period  in  his  somewhat  piebald  career, 
Mr.  O'Dowd  enjoyed  regular  wages,  even  though  he  did  not 
enjoy  regular  Avork.  However,  the  latter  was  pleasingly 
diversified  from  time  to  time,  when  the  Kilhallyslattery 
Foxhounds  met  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  groom-coach- 
man-gardener was  enabled  to  indulge  in  the  process  of 
"  exercoisin'  "'  the  least  clumsy  of  the  two  coach-horses.  But 
Fate  decreed  that  even  this  form  of  sport  should  be  denied  to 
Mr.  0'J)owd  :  for  one  day  the  village  doctor  happened  to  be 
driving  in  his  car  along  a  bleak,  stone-walled  road,  when 
hounds  in  full  cry  came  tow-yowing  down  the  field  to  his  left, 
and  jumping  and  scraml)ling  over  the  stone  wall  into  the 
road,  over  the  next  wall,  and  straight  on  again,  closely 
followed  by  the  Huntsman  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  field, 
amongst  them  the  sporting  Daniel  on  his  fat  mistress's  fat 
carriage  horse.  '•  Whirroo  !  "  again  shouted  ^Ir.  0'])o\vd,  as 
they  came  at  the  wall.  But  the  carriage  horse  refused  to 
"whirroo,"  whatever  that  might  mean,  and  stopping  dead, 
shot  Mr.  ])aniel  neatly  over  his  head  into  the  road  at  the 
doctor's  feet.  Alighting  as  he  did  on  the  "  hardest  part  av 
'm" — to  use  Dan's  own  language — good  Doctor  Dermot  soon 
found  that  the  adventurous  groom  was  very  little  hurt. 
He  propped  him  up,  administered  something  out  of  a 
fiask,  anil  finally  drove  him  into  the  village  again.  But 
Daniel  could  not  produce  the  carriage  horse  that  he'd  been 
"  exercoisin',"  and  the  doctor  sternly  went  to  Mrs.  Flutfington 
and  told  her  what  had  happened.  Mr.  O'Dowd  was  once 
more  '  outed,'  and  all  llirougli  his  devotion  to,  and  passion 
for,  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

The  "undertaking"  business  next  engaged  our  friend's 
attention,  and  "melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own."  Out- 
wardlv  that  is.  For  nearly  six  months  did  he  slowly  and 
solemnly  meander  through  the  city  streets  of  Dublin  to  thr. 
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cemetery,  driving  ver}'  slowly,  wearing-  a  dignitied,  not  to  say 
mournful  air,  and,  generally  speaking,  doing  everything  which 
he  conscientiously  considered  might  be  pleasing  to  the  corpse. 

"  Not  that  Oi'm  fond  av  the  business,  bhoys,"  he  would 
occasionally  say  to  some  of  his  cronies  assembled  in  the  bar 
parlour  of  the  "  Dog  and  Doughnut."'  '"  Xot  that  Oi'm  fond 
av  it  ;  but  it's  sort  o'  restful  and  paceful  this  carrjdn'  0'  the 
stift*  'uns  to  the  bone  orchard,  and — well,  at  all  events  for  the 
prisint — Oi'm  content  wid  me  lot." 

But  alas  for  the  jo^'S  of  a  finite  destiny  !  One  day,  when 
Mr.  O'Dowd  had  duly  left  his  usual  load  at  the  cemetery 
gates,  and  was  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  mournei's,  he 
became  the  possessor  of  a  portentous  thirst.  Leaving  the 
sable  vehicle  in  charge  of  a  "  gossoon,"  he  sought  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  "  Kerry  Cow."  The  da}'  was  hot,  and  the  thirst 
was  one  of  those  recurring  ones  which  always  prove  so  expen- 
sive to  deal  with.  By  the  time  Dan  had  fairly  satisfied  his 
cravings,  and  rejoined  the  black  horses  at  the  cemetery  gates, 
a  certain  blitheness  of  demeanour  rather  robbed  him  of  that 
decorous  aspect  which  he  always  so  rightly  considered  as 
essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  funeral.  When  the 
mourners  returned  to  the  gate,  prepared  to  re-embark  in  the 
coaches  for  their  return  home,  Dan  was  inclined  to  wax 
loquacious. 

"  See  here,"  he  observed,  buttonholing  one  of  the  party 
and  speaking  with  tips}^  gravity.  "  See  here.  Oi'm  a  bit  av 
a  mourner  meself  (hie),  an'  know  jest  how  the  (hie)  should  be 
done  ;  ye  see,  Oi  bin  at  the  gj^ame  some  months  now,  an' 
that's  (hie)  I  know.  Now  phwat  do  ye  all  say  to  comin'  over 
to  the  '  Kerry  Cow '  here,  an  shtandin'  me  a  (hie)  wi'  lashins 
^  0'  drink  for  the  rist  o'  the  company  ?  Phwat  do  ye  say  to 
that?" 

"What  the  irate  Hibernian  thus  accosted  did  "  say  to 
that "  was  emphatic.  He  lifted  up  his  list  and  knocked  Mr. 
O'Dowd  flat  on   his    back,   and  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  betook 
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himself  straight  to  the  proprietor  of  the  funeral  coaches  and 
then  and  there  informed  him  of  his  driver's  disreputable 
conduct.  Dan  again  found  liimself  presented  with  the  key 
of  the  street. 

How  Mr.  ()"])owd  l)eeame  possessed  of  the  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary testimonials  with  which  he  succeeded  in  beguiling 
Colonel  Botcher})y  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day.  Whether 
they  were  a  misfit  for  somebody  else,  or  manufactured  for 
the  occasion  by  an  obliging  "  pal  '"  of  some  educational  attain- 
ments, has  never  yet  been  brought  to  the  light  of  day. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they  proved  equal  to  obtaining  for 
their  possessor  the  object  in  view,  and  in  due  course  Mr. 
])aniel  O'])owd — somewhat,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  his  own 
surprise — found  himself  trotting  off  from  kennels  one  bright, 
crisp  morning  in  December  with  a  pack  of  hounds  round  his 
horse's  heels,  and  the  proud  title  to  roll  over  his  tongue  of 
"  Hinitsman  to  the  Btonevbrooke  Staghounds." 
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CHAPTEE   XIX. 


THE    COLONEL  S    PREPARATIONS. 


Thinking  that  it  behoved  him  to  advertise — we  mean 
inaugurate — his  Mastership  b}^  a  display  of  hospitahty,  the 
Colonel  pondered  deeply  for  a  time,  and  then  addressed  his 
secretary  thus — 

"  Look  'ere,  Honourable — I'm  goin'  to  give  a  spread — a 
reg'lar  bang-up  spread — champagne  turned  on  from  the  main, 
an'  all  that — chickings  and  'am,  an'  tongues  and  things — for 
the  openin'  meet  o'  the  season  under  my  Mastership,  see  ?  I'll 
show  'em  all  the  sort  o'  man  /  am.  Let  'em  see  that  the  best 
o'  everything's  good  enough  for  Thomas  James  Botcherby,  yer 
know — I'll  give  this  'Unt  breakfast,  or  lunch,  or  whatever  yer 
like  to  call  it,  at  the  Red  Lion,  at  Fotherington,  and  we'll  'ave 
a  meet  o'  the  'ounds  on  the  lawn  there  directly  afterwards. 
And  you  can  tell  a  photographer  to  be  there — needn't  say  it 
was  me  that  wanted  'im,  yer  know — but  still  we  may  as  well  be 
took — taken,  I  mean,  in  a  few  groups  and  attitudes  before  we 
begin  'untin'.  I'll  send  down  a  tall  'at,  and  wear  a  velvet  cap, 
so's  I  can  be  photographed  in  both,  yer  know — don't  mean 
both  at  once,  yer  know,  ha  ha  !  And  couldn't  'e  get  a  snap- 
shot at  me  takin'  a  fence — the  first  jump  say,  hey  "?  Oh,  you 
don't  think  'e  could'?     That's  a  pity." 

"  I  think  it  very  probable  you  wouldn't  be  satisfied  with  the 
result,"  said  Jack  with  an  almost  imperceptible  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  as  he  pictured  to  himself  the  space  which  usually 
intervened  between  the  Colonel's  saddle  and  the  Colonel 
himself  when  his  horse  was  in  the  act  of  leaping. 

M 
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"Well,"  resumed   tlio   financier,  still   full  of  his  scheme; 

"let's   fix  Wednesday  week — Wednesday  week,  so's   to  give 

'em  plenty  o'  notice — and  ^Ye'll  get  all  the  nohs  in  the  place." 

"All  the  snobs  in  the  place — we  shall  be  pretty  sure  of 

them,"  thought  Jack. 

"  Now  I  want  you  to  send  special  invitations  to  old  'Arkness 
an'  'is  lovely  daughter  " — Jack's  right  foot  swung  ominously 
backwards  and  forwards  as  he  gazed  at  the  scarlet-faced 
Colonel  totting  off  his  '  friends  '  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand — 
"  and  Sir  What's-his-name  Eed  Coat — oh.  Sir  Frederick 
Eedcote,  is  it?  Ah,  well,  to  'im — got  a  'andle  to  'is  name,  and 
they  all  count,  'cos  we  must  'ave  'all  these  doin's  in  the  noos- 
papers.  Ah,  by  the  way,  you  must  send  a  special  invite  to  the 
editor  o'  the  local  paper — Mr,  Quire — "Quire  within,'  I  calls 
'im,  ha  ha  ha  !  most  important  man,  though,  to  'ave  at  a  feast 
like  this.  Sure  to  be  well  reported  then.  Oh  yes,  and  there's 
the  rival  bloke,  too.  Don't  know  'is  name,  but  you  can  soon 
find  it  out.  Should  like  to  get  it  done  into  the  Field  or  Daily 
Telegrarf  ov  any  o'  those  London  papers,  but  don't  know  as  we 
can  manage  that,  quite.  And  a  special  invite — oh,  invitation  ! 
— well,  what  does  it  matter,  hey,  what  does  it  matter?"  con- 
cluded the  Colonel,  raising  his  voice  to  a  roar,  as  he  always 
did  when  annoyed. 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  answered  Jack  calmly,  "  if  you  prefer 
to  say  the  wrong  thing  to  the  right.  But  you  have  always 
instructed  me  to  keep  you  right,  and  I  am  doing  so.  Do  you 
wish  the  instructions  altered?  " 

Jack's  coolness  invariably  "  put  a  num  oft',''  the  Colonel  said. 
He  knew  his  secretary  was  right :  he  wished,  particularly,  to 
always  say  the  correct  word  and  not  the  incorrect  one,  and 
yet  he  hated  being  '  interfered  with.'  But  it  always  ended 
in  the  same  way,  i.e.,  the  gallant  warrior  had  to  '  climb 
down.' 

"No,"  he  growled  sulkily,  "all  right:  always  put  me  on 
the  right  track.      You  "ave  absoloot  carty  blanche — complete 
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carty.  You're  a  good  feller.  Honourable,  and  I  suppose  I  am 
a  bit  'asty.  Always  'ave  been  a  bit  'asty :  ever  since  I  made 
my  money,  that  is.  Well,  and  send  one  to  Mrs.  Brompton, 
the  jolly  liitle  widder  at — at — well,  blessed  if  I  'aven't  forgot 
now  where  she  lives — but  3'ou  can  lind  that  out  easy  enough. 
Pity  the  Dook  of  'Aughtyshire's  abroad :  no  doubt  'e'd  'ave 
liked  to  come  to  a  brother  Master's  spread — openin'  break- 
fast, I  mean.  'Owever,  we'll  ask  the  Deppity-Master,  old 
Clump — and  any  one  else  in  the  'unting  line  you  can  think  of. 
I  s'pose  now,"  said  the  Colonel  tentatively,  dry-shaving  his 
<2hin  as  he  spoke,  "  I  s'pose  we  couldn't  get  your  brother,  the 
Hearl  o'  Sciss — Sysonby,  down  'ere,  could  we'?  I'd  do  'im 
well,  treat  "im  like  a  Dook,  and — Xo "?  Ah,  that's  a  pity, 
ftin't  it?  'The  Hearl  0'  Sysonby'  would  sound  nobby,  and 
I  could  allood  to  'im  in  my  speech " 

"Oh,  you're  going  to  make  a  speech,"  said  Jack,  sighing 
gently. 

"  Wh}'  o'  course  I'm  goin'  to  make  a  speech  !  "  retorted  the 
Colonel,  in  astonished  tones.  "  What  do  yer  think  I  give  the 
breakfast  for,  unless  I'm  to  introjuice  myself  to  the  neighbours 
and  all  the  county  nobs  in  the  place '?  As  I  was  sayin',  it  'ud 
be  nice  for  me  to  allood  to  the  Hearl  as  'my  Eight  Honourable 
friend  on  my  left  '  or  '  my  friend  the  Hearl.'  'Owever,  if  'e 
won't  come,  why,  we  can't  fetch  'im,  can  we "?  Try  and  think 
of  some  people  with  'andles  to  their  names,  to  ask.  Ask  any  of 
your  own  friends  :  specially  if  they're  titled,  ye  know.  Not  that 
I  care  for  titles — not  one  bit,"  went  on  Colonel  Botcherby, 
loftily;  "but  it  shows  yer  friends  that  you  can  ruffle  it  with 
the  best,  and  the  best's  always  good  enough " 

"Of  course — yes — oh,  certainly,"  hastily  cut  in  .Jack,  to 
escape  the  repetition  of  the  well-known  sentence. 

"We  shall  ask  the  followers  of  the  Tnt,  the — the — oli, 
we'll  ask  the  'ole  country-side.  '  Let  'em  all  come !  '  as  the 
feller  sings  at  the  music-'all.  Now  I  shall  jest  drive  down — 
I'll  'ave  the  barootch  and  pair,  I  think — to  the   Red  Lion 
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to-morrer,  and  order  ilio  feed — shall  not  j^ive  tlicni  cart}", 
though.  Don't  want  to  spend  too  nnieh  on  it,  though  ifll  be 
corstly,  very  corstly,  'owever  we  do  it.  Can  manage  to  save  a 
bit — an  important  bit,  too — in  tlie  champagne,  by  'avin'  some 
frothin'  stuff  at  about  thirty-six  shiUin's  for  tlie  lower  tables, 
and  keepin'  the  Perrier  .Touet  for  self  an'  peticlder  friends — 
yer  see,  the  thirty-six  bo))  stult"  will  do  tor  the  common 
'erd " 

"I  expect  it  will,"  said  Jack  drily.  "At  all  events,  with 
that,  we  shall  need  no  skeleton  at  the  feast  to  renn'nd  them 
that  they're  human  !  " 

The  Colonel  rattled  on.  "  I  shan't  spare  any  expense — in 
reason,  yer  know,  in  reason — and  I  think  the  'ole  thing'll  be 
a  grand  success,  I  reelly  do.  "Well,  it  ought— for  I  do  think  I 
know  'ow  to  play  the  "ost,"  and  he  strutted  about,  looking 
rather  like  a  barn-door  fowl  in  the  sunshine.  "But,"  he 
continued,  with  an  attempt  at  a  sentimental  sigh  which 
almost  upset  his  secretary's  gravity,  "I'm  beginnin'  to  think 
that  the  Habbey  wants  a  'ostess.     I  sometimes  wonder  if — 

if "  but  here  the  warrior  pulled  himself  up  with  a  jerk. 

It  would  not  do  to  confide  his  of  aires  de  ca'tir  even  to  his 
private  and  confidential  secretary. 

Jack  rose  to  go.  He  wanted  to  give  Yanderdecken  his  first 
canter  since  the  swelled  leg  had  fined  down  again.  He  had 
been  relieved  from  his  secretarial  duties  by  another  young  man 
— very  able,  but  absolutely  terrified  when  the  Colonel  blustered 
and  roared.  He  was  evangelical,  had  weak  e3'es  and  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  played  the  mandoline,  and  generally 
enjoj^ed  the  pleasures  of  melancholy. 

"  If  yer  make  such  a  mistake  agen,"  bawled  the  Colonel 
one  day  to  him  when  he  had  wrongly  addressed  an  envelope, 
"I'll  make  yer  ride  ]k)atswain  in  his  next  race  !  "  And  poor 
Mr,  M^'lde  really  thought  that  as  his  former  secretary,  Jack 
Alister,  had  been  relegated  to  stable  duties,  the  autocrat 
of  the  Abbev  meant  what  he  said.     Than  the  idea  of  riding 
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a  horse  over  "  those  horrid  jumps,"  as  he  caUed  them, 
nothing  could  be  more  terrifying. 

"  I've  entered  Franciscan  and  Magog  in  hurdle  races  at 
the  Wharton  meeting  next  Tuesday,  Colonel,"  said  Jack. 
"  Shall  you  come?  " 

"  Come,  of  course  I  shall  come.     Are  you  goin"  to  win"?  " 

"  Yes,  with  Franciscan.  That  is  if  he  stands  up.  I  don't 
know  about  Magog." 

"  'Ave  you  seen  our  new  Tntsman  out  with  the  "ounds  yet '? 
I  s'pose  'e's  been  exercisin'  'em,  hey?  " 

"  No,  I've  not  seen  anything  of  him.  Shall  I  hack  over  to 
the  kennels  and  look  him  up  ?  " 

"Do,  do.  Tell  "im  'e  must  give  us  the  run  0'  the  season 
on  the  Fotherington  day — after  the  great  'Unt  breakfast,  yer 
know.  Can't  'ave  the  day  spoilt  for  want  of  a  good  gallop — 
though,  to  be  sure,  we  shall  all  'ave  a  big  blow-out  and  'ave 
our  photographs  taken  afterwards  !  'Ow  I  'ope  it'll  be  line  ! 
If  not,  there  won"t  be  any  photograph,  an'  that'll  be  an  awful 
sell." 

"■"Well,  that  need  not  interfere  with  the  main  business  of 
the  day,"  said  Jack. 

"What,  the  breakfast?" 

"  No,  the  run." 

"Oh,  blister  the  run!  We  can  "ave  that  any  day.  Still, 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  we'd  "ad  a  run,  and  a  good  'un 
if  possible.  P'raps  I  shan"t  think  it  necessary  to  go  all  the 
way  myself — but  that  's  neither  'ere  nor  there,  is  it  ?  You 
must  get  'old  of  a  good  safe  'orse  for  me  to  ride.  What'll  you 
ride  3'ourself  ?  " 

"  Old  Vanderdecken,  if  he's  sound  enough.  You'd  better 
hire  a  couple  of  horses  from  John  White :  steady,  seasoned 
hunters  who  don't  know  how  to  fall."' 

"  That's  the  sort.  Honourable  ;  that's  the  sort  for  yours 
truly,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel  eagerly.  "None  o'  yer  pullin', 
tearin',  rakeaway  beggars  as'll  'aul  yer  arms  'arf  out  of  yer 
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bod}',  for  mo!  (live  me  a  comfortaljle  'orse.  Ami  then  we 
can  look  out  for  a  steady  'unter  or  two  for  me  afterwards  :  at 
present,  the  'irelings'll  "ave  to  do.  And  you'll  ride  the  old 
steeplechaser,  hey?  " 

"  Yes.  But  as  you  are  jJ!oiiig-  in  for  hunting; — and  of  course, 
as  ]\Iaster,  you'll  l)e  out  evei"y  huntiu.g  day,  twice  a  week 
regularly' "^ — the  Colonel  rather  winced  at  this — "we  shall 
have  to  get  hold  of  some  hunters  pretty  quickly." 

"  Plight  you  are.  Honourable.  And  as  I  shall  want  you  out 
with  me  whenever  I  go — not  quite  so  sure  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  spare  time  to  get  out  more  than,  say,  once  a  week — we 
must  get  you  a  'orse  or  two." 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  about  that.  Old  Yanderdecken  will  da 
very  well — relieved  by  one  or  other  of  the  hurdle- jumpers. 
And  a  gallop  over  a  country  would  do  Boatswain  no  harm 
occasionally  :  unless  you're  afraid  to  run  the  risk  of  an  accident 
with  him.  However,  for  one  day  a  week,  1  shan't  want  more 
than  Yanderdecken  and  one  of  the  hirelings.  I'll  just  jog  over 
to  the  kennels  this  afternoon — if  you  are  not  wanting  me  for 
anything  else — and  have  a  chat  with  the  new  Huntsman.'' 

"  And  don't  forget  to  write  to  \Yhite  for  the  'irelings.  And 
mind  you,  Honourable,  they  must  be  safe  'irelings." 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

THE  r.EIXANMOETAK  DEAGHOUNDS. 

Whilst  riding  across  to  the  Stoneybrooke  kennels,  Jack 
made  up  liis  mind  how  to  deal  with  Mr.  O'Dowd  at  the 
coming  interview.  He  could  see  very  well  that  that  gay 
Hibernian  was  a  fraud,  and  had  successfully  imposed  upon 
Colonel  Botcherb}'.  As  is  so  often  the  case  with  men  of  the 
hitter's  type,  he  had  been  quick  to  be  gulled  hj  the  false  where 
he  was  invariably  suspicious  of  the  true.  Jack,  with  his 
better  knowledge  of  the  world  of  sport,  had  seen  through  such 
a  very  patent — albeit  plausible — humbug  at  the  first  glance. 

He  found  Mr.  O'Dowd  in  the  huntsman's  cottage  at  the 
kennels  ;  the  Irishman  was  at  first  rather  inclined  to  "wear 
frills,"  as  the  Yankees  say,  on  the  strength  of  his  new 
appointment. 

"  Oim  thinkin',"  he  began,  after  the  usual  "  Good-morning  "' 
on  both  sides,  "  Oim  thinkin'  Oi'll  hov  to  make  some  althera- 

tions  in  the  stables,  an'  the  kennels,  an'  the "  But  Jack's 

quiet  eye  was  upon  him,  and  he  stopped  with  a  questioning 
look  on  his  face. 

"  Don't  go  quite  so  fast,  Mr.  O'Dowd,  if  you  please.  The 
place  has  been  good  enough  for  others  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  at  present,  at  all  events,  it'll  have  to  be  good  enough  for 
you.  And  now  I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  telling 
you  very  frankly,  that  although  you  have  successfully  imposed 
upon  Colonel  Botcherby,  you  have  not  bamboozled  me.  You 
are  a  humbug,  Mr.  O'Dowd — a  d d  humbug  !  " 

Mr.  O'Dowd  was  considerably  taken  aback  at  these  plain 
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words.  Then  the  essentially  Irish  portion  of  him  prevailed 
over  his  rising  anger.  He  grinned,  and  with  a  comical  cast  of 
his  eye  practically  admitted  the  soft  impeachment.  And  that 
look  partly  disarmed  Jack,  who,  although  honest  and  straight, 
had  heen,  i)orforce,  a  hit  of  an  adventurer  himself. 

'•'  P'raps  ye're  roight,  sorr — p'raps  ye're  roight  !  I  feel 
there's  somethin'  in  pliwat  ye  say.  But  ye  won't  do  me  an 
ill  turn,  sorr,  will  ye  ?  Oi've  jest  got  the  place  Oi've  been 
waniin'   this  niiiny  a  year — all  me   loife,  Oi  may  say.     Oi've 

always  longed  to  hont  a  pack  of  hounds " 

"  All,  now  we're  getting  at  the  truth,  ni}'  friend  !  Then  you 
never  have  hunted  any  hounds  before?  " 

"  Divil  a  wan,  sorr.     "Twas  all  l)lather  that  I  tould  to  the 

ould  Colonel •" 

"Yes;  I  guessed  as  much,"  said  Jack.  "But  now  I  tell 
you  what  I'll  do — I'll  make  this  bargain  with  you.  Do  your 
best  with  the  hounds,  and  try  to  hunt  them  properly.  I'll 
do  what's  possible  to  back  you  up,  simply  l)ecause  I  think 
you're  a  sportsman,  and  also,  perhaps,  because  I've  taken 
rather  a  liking  to  you.  But  mind  !  no  airs,  no  talk  of  altera- 
tions in  stal)les  and  kennels  and  all  that  sort  of  higli-faluthi 
rubbish,  or  I  shall  very  quickly  take  steps  to  have  you  out 
of  this.  And  mind,  too,  that  as  I  am,  in  a  way,  responsible 
for  all  the  Colonel's  horseflesh,  and,  as  I  confidently  expect, 
I  shall  also  l)e  made  responsible  pretty  soon  for  these  hounds 
as  well,  they  must  be  hunted  in  the  right  way.  And  if  I  find 
you  can't  hunt  them  properly,  why  you'll  just  have  to  give  way 
to  some  one  who  can  do  so,  and  perhaps  we  can  make  a  AVhip 
of  you.  Now,  you  see  what  I  mean — you  nnist  do  the  thing 
jiroperly  or  leave  it  alone  altogether." 

The  Irishman  looked  at  Jack  comically.  Then  he  said,  in 
all  simplicity — 

"  Ye're  a  ginlleman,  sorr,  and  the  Colonel — well  there,  Oi 
know  'tis  dangerous  to  shpake,  and  asy  to  hould  yer  tongue. 
Oi  doubt  me  if  Oi  tdii  hont  the  hounds,  to  tell  the  honest 
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truth — but  Oi  can  roide  to'm  on  'most  annything  ye  can  give 
me.  If  ye'll  lend  me  a  helpin'  hand,  and  kape  that  spalpeen 
there " — indicating  by  a  nod  of  the  head  the  first  (and 
only)  Whip,  then  sauntering  leisurely  across  the  yard — "  from 
jeerin'  at  me — for  Oi  belave  he  can  tell  a'ready  that  Oi've 
niver  honted  hounds  before — Oi'U  do  me  verry  best,  and  if  Oi 
fail,  sorr — well,  then  Oi'll  give  up,  and  agree  to  do  annything  ye 
loike,  so's  it's  to  do  wi"  hontin'.  Oi  jist  love  honthi',  sorr,  Oi 
do!"  and  the  sparkle  in  the  little  Irishman's  eye  amply 
corroborated  the  words  which  fell  from  his  lips. 

Jack's  heart  went  out  to  him  on'the  spot. 

Before  leaving,  Alister  gave  Mr.  O'Dowd  some  sound  practical 
advice  as  to  exercising  hounds,  tossing  them  bits  of  biscuit, 
and  diligently  learning  their  names.  He  also  advised  him  to 
make  himself  acquainted,  as  well  as  possible,  with  the  country 
lying  just  in  the  inniiediate  vicinity  of  the  opening  meet, 
before  the  eventful  day.  Then  he  trotted  off  back  to  the 
Abbe}',  and  went  to  have  a  glance  round  the  stables. 

Franciscan  and  Magog  looked  in  excellent  fettle  ;  the  former 
full  of  bloom,  and  now  fit  to  run  for  a  man's  life.  Then  he 
passed  on  to  Boatswain's  box,  and  was  greeted  l)y  that  proud 
animal  with  a  playful  squeal  and  a  lash  out  of  the  near  hincl 
leg,  which,  although  only  meant  in  play,  .Jack  skipped  out  of 
the  way  of,  with  all  possible  despatch. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  exclaimed  admiringly  ;  "he  looks  as  if  he 
ought  to  win  a  Liverpool  !  Ah,  ah  !  you  old  villain — would 
you?"  he  added  playfull}^  as  the  big  horse  put  his  head 
down  preparatory  to  "  smacking  out  "  again.  "  AVhoa,  sonn}^ 
then,"  approaching  him  and  patting  his  shiny  neck,  and 
finally  taking  the  horse's  muzzle  into  his  two  hands  and 
rubbing  his  face  against  it.  "  You're  a  good  old  chap,  aren't 
you?  You  and  I  must  pull  oft"  a  big  'chase  together  one  of 
these  days,  mustn't  we  ?  And  now  I  must  go  to  old  Yander- 
decken  and  see  how  he's  getting  on."' 

Not  to  mince   matters,  Yanderdecken    was  not  getting  on 
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at  all ;  on  the  contraiT,  the  leg  presented  an  extremely 
unpleasant  rounded  appearance,  which  caused  ^Ir.  Alister's 
heart  to  sink  a  tritle. 

"  Very  nnu-h  inllarned,""  he  said  to  himself,  as,  after  stripping 
the  cold  water  bandage  off,  he  ran  his  hand  down  a  limb  as 
hot  as  fire. 

"  Three  legs  and  a  swinger,  old  fellow — that's  what  j'ou've 
got  to  carr}-  3'ou  at  present.  AVe  nnist  keep  that  hose  turned 
on  you,  and  give  up  all  idea  of  work  for  souk;  time  to  come. 
As  a  bolster,  that  limb  might  do  :  as  a  leg — no  !  "' 

And  then  the  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  him  :  A\'hat  he 
was  to  ride  on  the  Colonel's  opening  day  with  the  Stoneybrooke 
Stag?  He  hardly  liked  to  risk  either  of  the  hurdle-jumpers, 
with  their  absolute  want  of  education,  over  a  countr}-,  3'et ;  and 
Boatswain  was  far  too  good  for  a  day  of  motley  crowd  and  much 
"  coffee-housing,"  as  he  well  knew  would  be  the  case. 

He  went  in  to  the  Abbey  and  sought  the  Colonel. 

"  Well  !  "  said  that  dignitary,   "  seen  my  'ounds?  "' 

Jack  informed  him  that  he  had  done  so,  and  also  the  new 
huntsman.  About  the  latter  he  spoke  guardedly,  merel}^ 
saying  that  the  Colonel  would  find  he  had  very  little  experience, 
but  that  he  might  make  a  good  servant  if  treated  with  patience 
and  forbearance.  And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  his  emploj'er 
that  Yanderdecken  would  not  do  to  hunt  on  ^Vednesday  week, 
and  should  he.  Jack,  ride  one  of  the  two  hirelings  ? 

"  Xo — that  be  blowed  !  "'  blustered  the  great  man.  "  AVhat 
am  I  to  do  for  a  second  'orse?  "' 

"  Oh,  1  didn't  know  you  would  want  one.  There  really  is 
no  need  for  me  to  come  at  all,  and " 

"  'I'mbug!  don't  a  man  like  me  want  "is  Sec " 

"  Jhit,  you  see,  I'm  no  longer  in  that  position,  Colonel. 
I\rr.  Mylde " 

But  here  the  Colonel  went  off  into  a  loud  guffaw,  as  he 
pictured  to  himself  poor  little  Mylde  with  the  trembling  knees 
and  gold-rinnned  spectacles  careering  across  country. 
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"You  don't  think  I  want  that  feller  out  with  my  'ounds, 
do  yer "?  Honourable,  you  must  be  a  bit  balmy  on  the 
crumpet  !  " 

Jack  laughed  a  little,  too,  as  he  answered — 

"  Xo,  no  ;  of  course  not.  But  do  j'ou  really  wish  me  to 
come?  ■' 

"  Certainly  I  do.  Buy  a  "orse — any  thin'  with  four  legs,  a 
'ead  and  tail'll  do.  I'll  give  five  and  twenty  pund  for  one. 
Can  yer  get  setch  a  tiling,  hey?  " 

Five  and  twenty  pounders  were  rather  in  Jack's  line. 
He  at  once  bethought  him  of  a  horse-coper  he  had  come 
across  with  a  little  place  near  Harrow.  This  gentleman 
was  a  great  supporter  (for  business  purposes)  of  the 
Brixanmortar  Draghounds,  which  ran  lines  laid  over  the 
alleged  "country"  fairly  adjacent  to  his  own  stables. 
Mr.  Alister  mentioned  this  to  the  Colonel,  and  said  that  he 
would  run  up  to  the  dealer's  the  next  day.  The  financier 
nodded — 

"  I'm  goin"  to  a  company  meetiii'  myself,  so  order  the 
barootch  for  nine  o'clock,  and  we'll  go  to  town  together." 

It  was  about  midday  when  Jack  arrived  at  the  house  of 
the  dealer  and  found  that  worthy  at  home.  "Without  delay, 
Alister  said  to  him — 

"  'Morning,  Mr.  Napper.  I  want  some  old  rip  for  about 
twenty-five  sovereigns  that'll  do  to  carry  me  a  few  gallops 
with  hounds.  He  must  be  a  performer — that's  all  ;  at  that 
price,  legs  and  wind  must  be  taken  on  trust.  What  can  you 
do  for  me?  " 

"  Well,  now,  that's  strange,  Mr.  Alister — that's  really  very 
strange,  for  you  might  have  gone  about  a  long  time  looking 
for  what  you  want  ;  but  I  happen  just  to  have  the  very  thing 
to  suit  you — horse  called  Jacob  Faithful.  I  bought  him  out 
of  a  Selling  Steeplechase  only  last  Tuesday  ;  he  run  last — 
but  he  jumped  the  course  as  safe  as  houses.  Fact  is,  he's 
got  a  bit  too  slow  for  the  chasin'  game,  and  if  you  can  hold 
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liim,  lie'll  m;i,ke  you  a  splendid  liuiitcr,  Ijut  lie  takes  a  bit  of 
lioldin".  Our  draghounds  meet  four  miles  from  this,  at  three 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  if  3'ou'll  give  me  a  couple  o'  guineas 
for  the  ride,  and  thirty — can't  take  less'n  that  for  him — thirty 
pounds  for  him,  if  you  like  him — why,  there  you  are.  "Well,  if 
you  like  to  buy  him  after  havin'  the  gallop,  I'll  throw  in  the 
two  guinea  ride  and  say  just  thirty  pound.  If  you  don't  buy, 
why  yoti  must  just  give  me  two  guineas  for  the  ride.  AYhat 
do  you  say  ? 

"  Done.  Tell  your  man  to  have  him  ready  at  two  o'clock, 
and  I'll  jog  quietly  on  to  the  meet." 

The  fact  of  his  having  to  ride  over  a  country  in  trousers 
did  not  at  once  occur  to  him.  He  was  painfully  reminded  of 
it  when  the  creases  began  to  catch  his  thighs  and  knees  a 
little  later  on. 

Jack  took  ;i  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  the  dealer's  bright 
foaming  ale,  lit  a  cigar,  and  awaited  the  hour  of  starting. 
At  a  little  after  2  p.m.  a  chestnut  horse,  with  two  white 
hind  stockings  and  bandages  on  l)oth  forelegs,  was  led  round 
from  the  stables.  Alister  quickly  noted  that  the  old  horse  had 
a,  grand  shoulder,  muscular  quarters,  and  a  lean,  intelligent 
head.  His  forelegs  clearly  wouldn't  bear  inspection — they 
were  hopelessly  gone  :  and  when  in  repose  he  stood  over 
terribly  at  the  knees.  Nevertheless,  Jack  was  decidedly 
j)repossessed  in  his  favour  by  the  lirst  glance.  The  horse 
looked  sporting  and  "  varminty." 

"  He  can  just  jump,  that  horse,"  said  the  dealer,  nodding 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  chestnut;  "and  \\\\\  vwvvy 
a  weight  like  yours,  and  just  ily  with  it !  He's  the  winner 
of  four  or  live  steeplechases,  and  I  think  you'll  find  him 
fast  enough  to  gallop  with  any  houiids,  however  quick 
they  go." 

Jack  jogged  the  old  horse  (juietly  along  the  road.  He  was 
"  pain  and  grief  "  as  a  hack  ;  but  that  Alister  had  anticipated 
— the  daisv-cutting  action  and  the  animal's  evident  staleness 
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did  not  lead  him  to  expect  anything  else.  But  so  many 
good  hunters  are  execrable  hacks  that  this  went  for  nought. 
"  Three-h'apence-and-twopence  "  would  have  l)een  an  accurate 
description  of  his  attempt  to  trot,  and,  having  plenty  of  time, 
our  friend  preferred  to  pull  him  back  into  a  walk. 

It  seemed  curious  work  this — going  over  asphalt  and 
wood-paving  to  hunt  !  So  close  to  the  heart  of  London  was  it, 
that  the  only  possible  "  beaste  of  venerie,"  was  the  gay 
red  herring. 

This  same  draghunting  is  perhaps  the  most  liberall}"  abused 
sport  in  the  whole  world — not  even  excepting  a  Spanish  bull 
tight !  And  why  ?  No  one  pretends  to  prefer  it  to  natural 
hunting  :  it  only  purports  to  be  a  substitute,  at  best  ;  but 
as  a  means  to  an  end — that  end  being  to  obtain  a  rattling 
afternoon  gallop  over  the  fences — it  has  advantages  which 
may  not  be  gainsaid.  In  a  bad  country,  too,  where  natural 
hunting  cannot  be  indulged  in,  it  is  an  unmitigated  boon. 
Unmitigated  is  perhaps  hardly  the  right  expression,  because 
I  honestly  admit  that  draghunting  has  this  one  terril)le  draw- 
back— /.('.,  it  almost  inevitably  ruins  the  horse  which  is  called 
upon  to  do  any  considerable  amount  of  it.  In  a  long  experience 
of  the  sport,  one  finds,  sooner  or  later,  that  it  turns  all  horses 
cowards,  and  breaks  their  hearts. 

Men  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  draghunting  is  a 
splendid  school  for  young  horses.  Never  was  a  greater  mistake 
made.  You  have  to  "butcher"'  a  horse  over  a  country  in 
order  to  ride  well  up  to  draghounds,  and  there  is  nothing 
better  calculated  to  ruin  a  young  one  than  that  ! 

Of  course,  there  are  draghunts  and  draghunts.  And  when, 
as  was  the  case  here,  the  "  line  "  had  to  be  laid  over  a  country 
within  a  cab  drive  of  the  Marble  Arch,  it  would  be  foolish 
to  expect  too  much.  To  dodge  about  on  land  pertaining  to 
"eligible  villa  residences,"  market  gardens  with  cabbages 
and  young  fruit  trees  cropping  up  at  all  points  of  the  galloping- 
ground,  and  with  the  whole  atmosphere  heavily  charged  with 
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the  ill-will  of  the  "  little  men  "  who  held  these  and  the  allot- 
ment gardens  in  the  vicinity,  is  not  sport.  But  the  runs 
never  lacked  incident  or  excitement — the  presence  of  wire 
in  nearly  every  hedge  effectually  prevented  the  riders  from 
ever  feeling  dull.  Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  the 
13rixanmortar  ])raohunt  lived  and  had  its  heing. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 


A    NOBLE    SPORT. 


Turning  off  the  main  road,  Jack,  on  the  shambling  old 
Avhite-legged  chestnut,  followed  two  equestrians  down  a  muddy 
little  lane  to  a  small  paddock,  where,  at  the  back  of  a  newl}-- 
painted,  gaudy-looking  public  house  were  assembled  some 
half  dozen  men  on  horsebacli,  in  costumes  "  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made."  In  the  midst  of  the  group,  were  a  few — 
one  could  not  b}'  any  stretch  of  courtesy  call  them  a  pack  of — 
hounds.  Xo  two  of  them  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  inches  ; 
they  looked  dirty,  mangy  and  uncared  for.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  shirkers,  skirters, 
and  chronic  tail  of  other  packs,  and  had  merel}'  escaped 
the  hangman  to  "dree  their  weird  "  by  chasing  the  bold. red 
herring  through  the  outskirts  of  London.  The  Huntsman 
had  gone  within  the  friendly  portals  to  do  something  "for 
the  good  of  the  house,"  leaving  hounds  in  charge  of  the 
Whip.  That  gentleman,  feeling  in  no  mood  to  refrain  from 
assisting  in  so  noble  a  work,  had  also  resigned  his  horse  and 
disappeared  within  the  doors  of  the  "Bottle  and  Jug  Depart- 
ment," and  hounds  were  left  to  stray  about  at  their  own 
sweet  will.  x\s  there  was  a  large  and  evil-smelling  dust- 
heap  within  twenty  yards,  they  fortunately  did  not  go  very 
far.  After  Jack  had  cast  up  at  the  meet,  he  looked  around 
him  and  mentally  totted  off  his  ideas  as  to  what  the  field 
consisted  of. 

The  man  nearest  him  was  obviously  a  horse  coper — 
■  speculation  w^as  unnecessary  ;  he  was  on  a  big,  helpless-looking 
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black  horse  wliicli  bad  never  done  any  work — prol)al)ly 
})ecause  it  couldn't.  Talking  to  bim  was  a  youth  with  a  pre- 
ternaturally  big  bead,  and  ears  sticking  out  at  right  angles 
to  it.  His  collar  and  cuffs  were  stupendous,  and  the  former 
article  of  attire  suggested  that  its  vast  area  might  well  bo 
utilised  for  advertising  purposes.  This  gentleman  wore  loud 
plaid  breeches  and  Newmarket  boots,  with  spurs  something 
less  than  a  foot  long.  He  was  smoking  a  large  "  Flor  de 
Dolorosa,"  expectorated  freely  (tbougli  witli  imperfect  aim), 
and  familiarly  addressed  every  one  present  as  "  Cockie."  His 
mount  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  an  empty  crate  with 
a  cowhide  stretched  over  it.  Two  men,  who  looked  like  horse- 
dealers  on  a  small  scale,  were  over  in  the  corner  l)y  the  dust- 
heap,  apparently  enjoying  its  invigorating  odours,  whilst 
each  tried  his  level  best  to  "  pip  ""  the  other  in  a  "  trade  "  ;  a 
little  apart  from  them  was  a  man,  decently  turned  out,  and 
riding  a  good-looking  grey.  After  a  ten  minutes'  wait,  the 
Huntsman  and  Whip  emerged  from  the  public-house  door  ; 
three  other  "fearful  wildfowl"'  cast  up,  an  all  was  in 
readiness  for  a  move. 

The  Whip,  by  way  of  making  up  for  the  time  he  had 
spent  in  the  "  Pig  and  Poleaxe,"  now  went  to  work  vigorously 
to  collect  the  ragged  pack,  flicking  and  flopi)ing  at  them 
whenever  ho  got  a  chance  ;  and  so  keen  did  he  lecome 
on  the  sport  that,  reaching  too  far  out  to  get  at  an  artful 
old  light  pied  hound  he  overbalanced  himself  and  fell  off. 

"  What !  on  the  floor  ah'eady,  'Arry  ?  Well,  so  help  me  good 
garden  stuff!  I  did  think  you  could  set  on  till  we  started, 
any'ow  !  '  "  exclaimed  the  Huntsman  in  lofty  tones. 

'  'Arry  '  looked  daggers  at  the  speaker. 

"  P'raps  you'd  better  leave  me  'ere,  and  do  the  bloomin'  lot 
yerself !  "  he  replied  in  tones  of  withering  contempt. 

"  P'raps  I  'ad,""  promptly  responded  the  Hiuitsman,  not  to 
be  outdone. 

However,  '  'Arry  '  having  climbed  up  into  his  saddle  again. 
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the  verbal  bonil)arclmeiit  incontinently  ceased,  and  the  small 
procession  started  out  of  the  paddock  and  down  the  muddy 
lane.  In  all,  the  field  numbered  something  under  fifteen. 
Two  were  men  on  livery-stable  hirelings,  and  a  gipsy  (riding 
a  shaggy-coated  pony  with  a  hempen  halter  and  no  saddle) 
joined  in,  just  as  tlie}^  pulled  up  at  the  open  gateway  of  a 
small  gi  ass  enclosure  whose  gaps  were  fenced,  for  the  most 
part,  with  rusty  cal)le  and  old  hoop-iron. 

Here  the  Master  (and  Huntsman) — who,  by  the  way,  was 
more  used  to  pulling  at  the  handles  of  a  beer-engine  (he  kept 
"  The  Bilkers'  Arms,"  in  Holborn)  than  at  a  pair  of  reins — 
slipped  through  the  gateway  and  shouted  out — 

"  Now  then,  'Arry,  keep  all  those  gents  out  of  the  field 
and  let  the  'ounds  in.  "When  they're  over  the  first  fence, 
then  '  Let  'em  all  come  !  '  "' 

And  after  waiting  a  brief  moment  for  some  one  to  laugh  at 
this  brilliant  piece  of  topical  humour,  and  finding  that  nobody 
did — most  of  the  field  feeling  in  far  too  great  a  funk  to  do 
anj'thing  but  crane  their  necks  to  find  out  the  weakest  part  of 
the  first  fence — he  let  go  a  howl  which  he  thought  was  a 
hunting  cry,  and  hounds  dashed  away,  ranging  all  over  the 
place,  to  find  either  the  scent,  or  bones,  or  garbage,  or,  in 
fact,  any  other  earthly  thing,  they  didn't  much  care  what. 

"  'Od  rot  ye,  \e  dirty  beggar  !  "  roared  the  Master,  flopping 
at  one  hound,  which,  having  annexed  the  head  of  a  deceased 
fowl,  was  preparing  to  lie  down  and  make  a  meal  of  it. 
" 'Od  rot  ye;  get  up  and  earn  yer  dinner,  or  I'm  blowed 
if  3'ou  shall  "ave  any  when  you  git  'ome !  "  and  the  hound 
— having  dropped  the  chicken-head  and  acquired  a  cut  with 
the  whip,  and  other  useful  information — went  off'  yelping,  to 
join  his  wide-ranging  fellows. 

A  minute's  delay,  and  then  one  of  the  skirters  gave  tongue, 
dropping  the  job  again  the  next  moment,  as  if  he  was  not 
particularly  interested  in  such  matters.  But  the  hint  had 
been  sufficient  for  one  or  two  others,  who  put  their  noses  down 
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iind  tlieii  joined  in  owning  the  secant — which  was  really  strong 
enough  to  lean  up  against. 

Away  they  all  went — except  the  unnexer  of  the  chicken- 
head,  who  sneaked  round  a  small  outbuilding,  got  back 
to  his  treasure  and  passed  a  very  comfortable  afternoon 
with  it — and  floundered  through  the  weak,  hoop-iron-mended 
gaps  of  the  sickly-looking  hedge  dividing  the  paddock  from 
an  orchard  l)eyond.  The  Master  got  over  this  in  safety,  and 
then  the  whole  field,  such  as  it  was,  were  allowed  through 
the  gateway  and  at  once  followed  him.  Jack,  quickly  fore- 
seeing that  they  would  all  probably  make  for  the  same  gap, 
pulled  his  horse  a  bit  to  the  left,  and  took  him  at  a  much 
higher  portion  of  the  fence,  where  he  had  it  all  to  himself. 
Mercifully,  for  his  own  peace  of  mind,  he  never  noticed  the 
strand  of  wire  run  through  it,  and  the  old  chestnut  jumped  so 
big  that  he  went  a  good  foot  over  it.  Then  he  turned,  for 
a  moment,  to  see  how  it  fared  with  the  rest. 

'  'Arry's  '  horse  valiantly  galloped  up  to  the  gap  and  jumped 
— unfortunately  '  'Arry '  himself  didn't  jump  when  the  noble 
animal  did,  and  the  result  was  a  prompt  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship ;  the  next  man  narrowly  missed  landing  on  the  fop  of  the 
fallen  hero,  and  was  the  recipient  of  '  'Arry's  '  blessings  (in  dis- 
guise)— then  came  the  rest  in  single  file,  all  eventually  landing 
in  the  orchard  beyond.  They  threaded  their  way  between  the 
young  trees  to  the  boundary  hedge — a  small  quickset.  Here 
the  Master  jumped  on  to  a  tail  hound,  wdio  ran  away  on  three 
legs  yelping,  and  declined  to  take  any  further  part  in  the 
fray.  This  defection  caused  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  pack;  onl^'  three  couples  and  a  half  were  now  left, 
and  as  they  ran  on  over  a  small  cabbage  field  they  certainh' 
looked  rather  lonely.  Jack  and  the  Master  were  now 
leading,  many  lengths  ahead  of  the  rest,  and  the  Master, 
after  eyeing  him  for  a  minute  or  two,  began  conversation 
by  saying — 

"  This'll  be  the  first  time  vou've  been  out  with  us?  " 
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"Yes,"  answered  Jack.  Jle  would  have  liked  to  have 
added  "  and  the  hist." 

"  Fme  country  this — takes  a  lot  0'  doin',  though.  'Ullo, 
'ere's  a  stile — shall  go  round,"  and  he  promptl}^  disappeared 
into  the  road  running  parallel  with  the  line,  and  which  was 
pretty  well  crowded  with  dog-carts,  costers'  donkey-barrows, 
and  other  miscellaneous  conveyances,  the  occupants  of  which 
were  doing  their  hunting  on  wheels  and  probably  seeing 
a  good  deal  more  of  hounds  than  most  of  the  field  proper. 

The  old  chestnut  horse  strode  over  the  stile,  and  then  Jack 

found  himself  alone  with  hounds.     They  were  running  across 

a  miserable  patch  of  ill-fenced  market  gardens,  keeping  mostly 

to  the  paths,  and  after  this  they  crossed  the  road — some  of  the 

hounds  here  narrowly  escaping  being  driven  over  by  the  excited 

dog-cartists — entered,  by  an  open  gate,  the  field  on  the  other 

side,  and  being  joined  by  the  Master  and  several  more  of  the 

hard  (road)  riding  division,  raced  over  a  field  of  turnips  and 

then  another  of  cabbages,  followed,   here  and  there,  by  the 

curses,  both  loud  and  deep,  of  the  corduroy'd  owners,  and  the 

still  more  marked  attention  of  one  man,  who  threw  a  turnip 

at  the  bo}'  with  the  right- angle  ears,  knocking  his  cigar  out 

of  his  mouth  and  making  his  nose  bleed.     At  the  head  of 

this  field  they  passed  through  a  large  stable-yard  belonging  to 

one  of  the  horse  copers,  jumped  into,  and  out  of,  a  small  garden 

— where  a  treacherous  clothes-line  almost  ended  Jack's  career 

b}'  taking  him  unawares  across  the  face,  and  smashing  his 

hat  beyond  recognition — then,  once  more  they  emerged  into 

a  small  grass  field,  bounded  by  a  watercress  bed.     Jack  led 

over   it,  the   chestnut  seeming   to  think  he  was  back   again 

at    the   old    game    of    negotiating   Bromley-Davenport's    pet 

abomination, 

"  That  Cockney  imposture, 
The  Steeplechase  brook," 

by  the  way  he  flew  the  obstacle.    The  youth  with  the  ears  was 
next  at  it,  despite  his  injured  proboscis. 

N  2 
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"  Dunno  'ow   the  dooce "  he  Ijegaii  sayinji,-  to  himself 

dubiously,  half  pulling  up,  when  all  uncertainty  as  to  how 
he  should  get  over  was  set  at  rest  for  him  by  the  loose  horse 
which  had  been  bestridden  by  the  gallant  'Arry  for  so  short 
a  distance,  galloping  up  and,  cannoning  into  him  from  l)ehind, 
completely  knocking  him,  tail  over  head,  into  the  water. 
Nobody  else  tried  conclusions  with  the  watercress  bed,  but, 
guided  by  the  Master,  they  galloped  off  to  a  part  where  the 
water  narrowed  down  to  a  two-foot  ditch,  some  fifty  yards 
lower ;  this  they  crossed,  and  then  found  that  only  a  weak  flight 
of  hurdles  barred  their  way  into  the  meadow  where  the  drag- 
runner  already  stood,  putting  on  his  coat.  Inspired  by  the 
knowledge  that  even  if  their  gallant  steeds  missed  fire,  the 
hurdles  would  assuredly  break,  the  hardy  survivors  of  this 
sj^lendid  run  determined  to  cover  themselves  with  glory 
(especially  as  there  was  a  motley  assemblage  of  on-lookers  to 
see  the  finish)  and  rode  accordingly.  But  the  first  bold  spirit 
went  so  hard  up  against  them  that  he  levelled  two  of  the  hurdles 
with  the  ground,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  trotted  over  them. 

Leaving  the  others  to  attend  to  the  important  ceremony  of 
the  "  worry" — the  main  ingredient  of  which  was  a  paunch,  so 
'  high '  that  it  had  to  be  respectfully  approached  from  the 
windward  side  ;  it  would  have  been  an  improvement,  eveli  from 
the  hounds'  point  of  view,  to  have  served  it  with  sauce  a 
la  Condy's  Fluid — Jack  turned  his  horse's  head  and  jogged 
quietly  out  of  the  meadow  on  to  the  high  road  again.  He 
felt  as  though  he  had  had  enough  of  the  Brixanmortar  Drag- 
hounds  to  last  him  well  through  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 
Before  he  had  gone  ten  yards  from  the  gate,  a  i)oliceman 
stepped  off  the  footway  and  asked  for  his  name  and  address, 
as  he  was  instructed  to  take  out  summonses  against  the 
whole  party  for  trespass,  damage,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  a 
few  other  trifles  of  the  kind. 

"Better  give  it,  sir,"  added  the  constable,  persuasively. 
"  The  allotment  'olders   are  takin'   up  the   matter  seriously 
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now,  backed  up  by  the  Anti- Sport  and  x\nti-Annise- Yourself 
Society.  A  gent  was  summoned  larst  week,  and  convicted  of 
crueltj"  to  animals." 

"  What !  to  the  runner?  ""  laughed  Jack. 

"Xo,  sir,  to  "is  'orse,  for  gallopin'  it  and  makin'  it  out  o' 
breath.     He  was  fined  "arf-a-crown." 

"Ah,  well,  then,  perhaps  I'd  better  give  you  the  half- 
crown  now,  Eobert — hi  case  j/oii  sJtouId  foiriet  my  name  !  " 
said  Jack,  as  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  then  slipped 
the  coin  named  into  the  obliging  policeman's  palm.  And 
as  the  emissary  of  the  law  had  not  even  persevered  to  take 
Jack's  name,  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  did  not 
"remember"  it,  when  the  Anti-Sport,  &c..  Society's  officer 
came  to  him  for  the  list. 

The  constable  went  on  to  the  group  around  the  hounds — 
there  was  a  fine  scent  from  the  paunch  still  floating  on  the 
ambient  air — and  Jac-k  jogged  back  to  the  dealer's.  He 
bought  the  old  horse  and  took  him  away  that  evening,  after 
he  had  been  dressed  down,  fed,  and  comfortably  clothed  for 
the  journey. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

THK    colonel's    INAUGURAL    IMLET. 

In  Jack's  absence,  Colonel  Botclierl)y  had  first  driven 
down  to  the  Red  Lion  at  Fotherington  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  great  Hmit  breakfast  with  which  he  intended  inaugu- 
rating his  season,  and  after  returning,  had  amused  himself  by 
inditing  an  invitation  to  Commander  ('lump,  R.X.,  who,  as  a 
"brother  Master,"  as  the  Colonel  called  him,  would  certainly 
be  a  most  desirable  adjunct  at  the  feast.  Accordingly,  the 
financier,  though  he  had  never,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  spoken 
to  the  temporary  head  of  the  Duke's  pack,  l)egan  his  letter 
as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Clump," — "  Should  like  to  put  the  feller  at  his  ease," 
murmured  the  Colonel  considerately,  as  he  wrote  the  above 
words.  "Might  feel  awkward  as  the  chief  guest  of  a  man 
'oo  could  buy  'im  up  several  times  over."  And,  couched  in 
very  familiar,  not  to  say  patronizing  style,  he  ran  out  the  rest 
of  the  letter,  and  wound  it  up  by  assuring  the  gallant  Tar 
that  his  Staghounds  would  not  interfere  with  the  HauglUyshire 
Foxhounds  or  "  take  any  part  of  their  country  from  them," 

Commander  Clump  received  this  precious  eftusion  on  his 
return  from  a  long  and  hard  day's  hunting,  and  just  as  he 
was  entering  his  bachelor  sanctum,  a  curious  little  room 
furnished  with  lockers  in  place  of  cupboards,  and  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  a  ship's  cabin  in  many  other  particulars. 
Whips,  guns,  spurs,  and  boot-trees  were  littered  about  the 
floor,  whilst  on  the  walls  hung  about  an  eijuai  nunibei'  of 
atrociously-painted  ships  and  horses.     These  latter  outrages 
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had  heen  perpetrated  by  the  Coniiiiander  himself — and  they 
looked  it. 

"  Bring  me  my  basin  o"  soup,  at  once,"  he  grunted  to  the 
man  who  followed  him  in  to  pull  ofl'  his  wet  and  muddy 
tops. 

This  task  being  accomplished,  the  servant  retired  with  the 
boots  in  his  hand,  and  quickly  returned  with  an  enormous 
jorum  of  steaming  pea-soup,  which  he  set  down  upon  the  table. 

"You  can  go,"  he  said  to  the  man. 

And  he  went. 

Slop,  slop,  slop,  went  the  soup,  until  the  whole  of  it  had 
found  its  way  down  the  gallant  officer's  capacious  throat. 
Then  he  laid  down  the  spoon  with  a  thoroughly  contented — 

"Ah— h-h-h-h!" 

He  drew  his  enormous  easy  chair  up  to  the  lire,  and 
stretched  his  feet  out  to  the  ruddy  glow. 

"  That's  better." 

Better  than  what,  did  not  transpire.  Then  his  eye  fell 
on  Botcherby's  letter  and  he  reached  for  it,  nearly  capsizing 
his  chair  as  he  did  so, 

"What's  this?"  he  said,  turning  it  over  and  looking  at 
the  back.     "  What  the  devil's  this  ?  " 

But  as  he  was  alone  in  the  room,  he  could  hardly  have 
felt  disappointed  at  receiving  no  reply.  At  length  he 
condescended  to  open  the  heavily-monogram'd  envelope. 
He  flattened  out  the  letter  on  his  knee,  then  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  and  began  to  read — 

"  '  Dear  Clump  ' — Now  who  the — oh,  here's  the  fellow's 
signature:    "  Buttertub,    Butterlij^    Buttonnose.       What   the 

devil Barney  !  "    he  roared  for  his  man-servant.     "  Fetch 

my  glasses,"  he  added,  when  the  faithful  menial  appeared. 

These  being  duly  procured,  the  Commander  adjusted  them 
on  his  nose,  and  again  tackled  the  signature. 

"  Botch erby !  oh,  the  red-faced  little  villain  who  took  old 
George's  place — wonder  what  the  devil  he  wants  with  me? 
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'  Dear   Clump  ' — Dear  Clump  be  d d  !     What's  he  mean 

by  addressing  me  as  'Dear  Clump,'  I  should  like  to  know? 
Why,  I  never  spoke  to  the  snub-nosed  scoundrel  in  m}'  life  !  "' 
ejaculated  the  old  salt  vigorously.  Then  he  resumed  the 
reading,  "I'm  going  to  give  a  spread  "—the  Commander 
made  a  wry  face— "  and  me  and  you,  as   Brother  Masters, 

should  be  found    sittin'    together  at  the  festive    bored " 

("Most  infernally  bored,  I  should  say!  "  growled  the  M.F.H. 
"And  what's  the  fellow  mean  by  calling  us  '  Brother  Masters ' 
indeed!") — "when  my  Staghounds  have  their  opening  day 
under  my  chairmanship.  I  shall  do  the  thing  well,  and  me 
and    you  might  be  photographed  standin'    together   in   front 

of  a  group,  afterwards "  but  here  the  gallant  Commander's 

stock  of  patience,  which  had  been  tried  pretty  highly  up  to 
this  point,  fairly  gave  out,  and  he  jumped  from  his  chair 
on  to  his  stockinged  feet,  in  a  fury. 

"The  miserable  tailor!  the  dirty  little  skunk!  Photo- 
graphed, photographed  with  him"?      I'll  see   him   dead  and 

d d  first  !    The — the — the  impertinent  jackass,  the — the — 

the  underdone  carrot!  Photographed  with  ////».'  I'd  sooner 
be  photographed  with  a  dead  policeman  !  "' 

So  it  was  not  altogether  surprising  that  the  Colonel  received 
a  somewhat  curt  note,  next  day,  beginning  with  "  Commander 
Clump  presents  his  compliments,'"  and  declining  the  honour 
of  appearing  at  the  forthcoming  feast  in  the  character  of  a 
"Brother  Master"  or  anything  else,  and  informing  Colonel 
Botcherby  that  his  assurance  of  "not  interfering  with  the 
Foxhounds'  country  in  any  way,  was  needless,  as  he.  Com- 
mander Clump,  would  take  very  good  care  of  that !  " 

"Ah  well!  I  s'pose  the  feller's  jealous,  that's  about  the 
size  of  it,"  said  the  Colonel  indifferently,  as  he  threw  the 
letter  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  "  Can't  afford  to  give  a 
spread  like  mine,  so  'e  turns  'ufl'y  when  1  invite  "ini.  "Owever, 
as  I  don't  some'ow  seem  to  be  a  success  with  my  invitations, 
I  shall  leave  the  rest  to  be  done  b}'  the  Honourable.' 
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For  ill  spite  of  bis  assumed  indifference,  the  M.F.H.'s 
refusal  had  <;reatl3'  annoj'ed  him,  and  he  was  gradually 
becoming  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  venal  as  is  the  world 
at  large,  even  money — and  plenty  of  it — would  not  buy 
everybody's  allegiance. 

So  to  Jack  fell  the  task  of  dictating  to  Mr.  Mylde  all  the 
other  invitations  to  the  feast,  as  well  as  of  doing  his  best 
to  instruct  O'Dowd  upon  his  duties,  and  of  getting  his  own 
and  the  Colonel's  outfit  ready.  Four  hirelings  were  sent  up 
from  .John  White's,  and  very  useful  horses  they  were  :  the  old 
chestnut  with  the  groggy  forelegs  Jack  meant  to  ride  himself. 

The  Squire  and  his  daughter  signified  their  intention  of 
being  present,  in  answer  to  Jack's  courteously-worded  invita- 
tion— and  this  caused  the  Colonel  great  delight,  dashed, 
however,  with  the  somewhat  bitter  reliection  that  but  for 
something  which  Captain  Clump  had  deemed  offensive  in 
his  (Botcherby's)  letter,  the  M.F.H.  would  also  probably 
have  accepted. 

''Won't  meddle  with  these  things  again,  'anged  if  I  will !  " 
was  his  reflection.  It  was  not  that  he  cared  a  dump  about  the 
gallant  Tar  himself ;  but  it  was  very  annojdng  that  the  Master 
of  the  adjacent  pack  should  be  a  conspicuous  absentee  ;  it 
could  not  be  helped  however,  and  to  his  secretary — or, 
more  corrects  speaking,  his  former  secretarv — should  be  left 
all  subsequent  arrangements  of  the  kind. 

The  Colonel  rode  the  horse  on  which  he  intended  to  make 
his  (Uhnt  as  Master,  several  times  during  the  week  beforehand, 
so  as  to  get  accustomed  to  him.  He  was  to  have  a  second  horse 
out,  but  as  he  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  actually 
riding  it  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  try  it  beforehand. 
The  only  object  of  the  second  horse  was  to  show  the  extent  of 
Colonel  Botcherb^-'s  equine  resources,  and  to  this  end  he  also 
commanded  that  Jack  should  have  one  of  the  hirelings  out 
as  second  horse — this  would  enable  the  warrior  to  '  talk  big  ' 
about  what  it  cost  him  to  mount  his  secretary. 
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The  former  Committee  of  tlie  St()neyl)rooke  Stiv^liounds — 
of  course  the  Committee  dissolved  itself  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  directly  it  had  saddled  the  Colonel  with  its 
cares  and  responsil)ihties — perhaps  as  a  thank-offeriuff  for  its 
capture  of  Botcherhv,  determined  to  spend  a  sum  of  money — 
somethin<;'  like  eighteen-and-sixpence — in  on  lamenting  the 
long  room  at  the  lied  Lion  with  a  legend  in  honour  of  the 
new  Master.  So  they  purchased  a  second-hand  "Welcome," 
in  white  fleecy  wool  letters  on  a-  red  l)aize  hackgrouiid,  and 
had  it  fastened  up  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  also  had  one  of 
their  own  design  constructed,  in  holly  letters  on  a  white  back- 
ground, which  read,  "  Every  class  welcomes  Colonel  Botcherby, 
M.S.H."  This,  the  wily  ex-committeemen  thought,  would 
smooth  him  over  when  one  or  two  outstanding  accounts 
(which  they  had  not  thought  it  politic  to  mention  before- 
hand) should  be  sent  in.  And  no  doubt  it  would  have 
had  this  effect  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  on  the 
eventful  day,  and  just  before  the  guests  all  filed  in  to  the 
banquet,  the  Colonel  proudly  at  their  head,  Charlie  ]3antering, 
an  incorrigible  young  practical  joker,  had  slipped  in  and 
removed  the  first  two  letters  of  the  second  word,  wlu'cli  caused 
the  message  to  read — 

"Every  ass  welcdines  ('oloncl  I'dtclici'Ly.  M.S. II."' 

and  this  naturally  annoyed  the  gallant  warrior,  and  was  the 
one  dash  of  bitterness  in  a  cup  which  was  othei'wise  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey. 

Poor  Mr.  Mylde  had  a  terrible  time  of  it,  from  the  moment 
he  entered  the  breakfast-room  at  \'aul)an  Abbe}',  on  this 
day  of  days.  The  Colonel,  almost  ajioplectic  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  a  tight  boot  which  i)inched  his  pet  corn,  and 
general  excitement  at  thought  of  the  momentous  occasion, 
began  at  him  at  once. 

"Look  'ere,  Mylde,  write  down  these  notes."* 

"Yes,    Colonel,"    replied     that     long-suffering    gentleman. 
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resigning  his  egg,  from  which  he  liiul  hardly  removed  the  top, 
and  producing  a  pencil  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

'•  Er — now,  this  is  for  my  speech.  Er — '  proudest  day  of  my 
life.'  Got  that  down?  Er — 'great  position  of  responsibility.' 
Er — '  these  unrivalled  "ounds  " — er — '  will  show  such  sport  as 
never  before  in  the  "istory  of  the  Tnt' — AN'hy,  what  the  devil 
are  you  doin' '?  Blowed  if  you're  not  writin'  it  down  on  yer 
cuff,  you  idiot !  "Ow  the  doose  do  you  think  that's  goin'  to 
do  me  any  good  ?  D'yer  think  Em  goin'  to  stand  with  your 
shirt  in  my  "and,  while  I'm  addressin'  the  company?"  he 
roared,  and  poor  Mr.  Mylde,  to  cover  his  confusion,  almost 
choked  himself  trying  to  gulp  down  a  cup  of  hot  coffee. 

Then  a  fresh  start  was  made  with  the  notes — this  time  on  a 
piece  of  paper — but  before  very  long  the  Colonel  sprang  from 
the  table  to  give  an  order  to  his  valet  about  the  Parma  violets 
he  wished  to  wear  in  his  buttonhole  :  then,  encountering  Jack 
outside  in  the  hall — that  young  person,  foreseeing  what  his 
employer's  state  of  mind  would  probably  be,  had  prudently 
breakfasted  an  hour  beforehand — he  accosted  him  with — 

" 'Orses  all  right.  Honourable?  Glad  0'  that.  Couldn't 
I  'ave  a — a  sort  of  saddlecloth  on  ?  Wouldn't  that  show  me 
up  a  bit  ?  " 

Jack  thought  it  would,  but  didn't  say  so.  He  merely  shook 
his  head, 

"  Think  not,  eh  ?  Well,  wJiat  about  a  blue  'eadpiece  to  my 
bridle,  hey  ?  No  ?  Well,  I  dessay  you  know  best.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  shall  look  rather — well — rather  plain,  shan't  I?  " 

Again  Jack  mentally  agreed  with  him.  He  thought,  as  he 
looked  at  the  great  financier's  face,  that  the  expression 
'•plain"  was  letting  him  oft"  rather  lightly.  But  he  gently 
vetoed  the  blue  headpiece  all  the  same. 

"  'Ere,  Mylde  !  "  bawled  the  Colonel,  and  the  poor  little 
man,  resigning  his  sausage  when  only  half-way  through  it, 
trotted  obediently  to  his  side.  "Tell  Green  to  Ining  the 
barootch  round  in  twentv  minutes." 
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"  Yes,  Colonel."' 

"And,  Mykle — 'ere,  don't  run  away — tell  'ini  I  wont  "ave  a 
rug  put  over  'is  knees,  "iding  "is  breeches  and  boots.  What 
does  'e  suppose  I  pay  for  "em  for,  if  he's  to  'ide  them  ? 
Tell  'im- " 

"  Yes,  Colonel." 

"  "Wait,  and  don't  interrupt  me  when  I'm  speakin' — your 
manners  is  beastl}'- !  Tell  'im  if  he's  late  but  a  single  minute, 
I'll  sack  'im  Saturday  night." 

"  Yes,  Colonel— is  that  all  ?  " 

"  No,  it  isn't  all.     You  must  come  with  me  in  the  barootch." 

Mr.  Mylde's  heart  sank  within  him.  He  had  fondl}-  pictured 
a  quiet  day  all  to  himself  w'ith  his  books,  and  a  mild  cigarette 
after  luncheon.  And  now  he  was  to  be  dragged  oft"  in  the 
train  of  the  blustering  warrior,  already,  he  could  see,  not 
in  the  best  of  tempers,  and  likel}'  to  get  worse  in  that  respect 
as  the  day  wore  on.  He  stifled  a  sigh,  and  after  executing 
his  orders,  went  up  to  his  room  and  put  on  a  great  coat  and 
comforter,  and — although  the  day  Avas  gloriously  fine — a 
large  pair  of  goloshes. 

The  barouche,  with  its  two  gorgeously-liveried  servants 
on  the  box,  was  brought  round,  and  the  Colonel — the  scarlet 
coat,  snowy  breeches,  and  resplendent  tops  hidden  from  the 
vulgar  gaze  by  a  magnificent  fur  overcoat — straddled  down 
the  great  stone  steps  of  the  Abbey,  deferentially  follow^ed 
b}^  a  footman,  and  still  more  deferentiall}'  by  Mr.  ]\Iylde. 
The  Colonel  soused  himself  back  in  his  cushions,  and  then 
his  new  secretary  stepped  gingerly  in.  At  that  moment  the 
financier's  eye  fell  upon  the  goloshes.- 

"  What  are  those  things?"  he  asked  sternly,  pointing  with 
a  plentifully-bejewelled  finger  to  the  "  rul)bers." 

"  Thes(!  ■?     These  are  golosh " 

"  Take  'em  off." 

"  They  are  a  great  })rotec " 

"Take    'em    oft"!"    roared    the    Colonel.     And    Mr.    Mvlde 
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having,  with  tremhhng  lingers,  obeyed,  Colonel  Botcherby 
kicked  them  out  of  the  open  door. 

"  Now  drive  on !  "  he  shouted,  and  awa}-  they  went. 

The  Colonel's  only  regret  was  that  he  hadn't  a  couple  of 
outriders  and  a  brass  band  to  herald  his  approach  to  the 
trysting-place.     Then  he  would  have  been  perfectly  happy. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  .Jack  Alister  mounted  one  of  the 
hired  hunters  and  started  for  the  kennels,  which  lay  on  the 
direct  road  to  the  meet.  He  had  sent  on  the  old  chestnut  and 
the  Colonel's  two  hunters  an  hour  beforehand,  to  await  their 
arrival  at  the  Eed  Lion.  As  he  hacked  along  he  overtook, 
in  groups,  in  small  crowds,  in  twos  and  threes,  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  (and  women)  riding  and  driving  to 
Fotherington,  but  he  did  not  set  eyes  on  either  Squire 
Harkness  or  his  daughter,  somewhat  to  his  disappointment. 
Opportunity  had  not  been  very  kind  to  him  in  regard  to 
meetings  with  Miss  Harkness,  of  late,  and  he  had  rather 
calculated  upon  falling  in  with  her  on  the  journey  down,  this 
bright  morning.  However,  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  would  be  sure  to  see  her  a  little  later  on. 

About  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  meet  he  passed  the 
deer-cart,  which  was,  even  at  that  early  period,  completely 
surrounded  by  a  mob  of  boys.  Five  minutes  later,  the  sound 
of  a  horn  caused  him  to  ride  to  the  near  side  of  the  road 
m  order  to  let  a  tandem  cart  pass.  At  least,  the  two  horses 
were  originally  intended  for  a  tandem,  but  with  Mr.  Algernon 
Travers  Binkie  as  coachman,  it  w^as  not  wholly  surprising 
to  find  that  they  had  now  resolved  themselves  into  a  pair. 
Mr.  Jack  Dash  wood  sat  beside  him,  vigorously  tootling  a 
long  post-horn,  and  calmly  ignoring  poor  Binkie' s  frantic 
requests  to  know  "  what  the  doose  a  man  ought  to  do  to  make 
'em  go  straight?"  and  Sir  Thomas  Fitzsquander  tittuped 
along  behind,  on  the  grassy  side  of  the  road,  mounted  upon 
Bmkie's  old  Eoman-nosed  hunter. 

Arrived  at  the  Eed  Lion,  Jack  Alister  was  confronted  by  ' 
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a  scene  of  li()[)eless  c-onfusioii  in  the  shape  of  carriages,  carts, 
hacks  and  hunters,  people  on  foot  and  people  on  bicycles, 
all  apparently  mixed  up  in  one  heterogeneous  mass.  The 
whole  of  the  ^^ard  at  the  side  of  the  hotel  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  w'heels  of  all  sorts,  whilst  not  a  stall  in  the 
stable  remained  disengaged.  In  fact,  most  of  them  already 
contained  two  horses  each,  whilst  a  long  string  of  hunters 
were  being  ridden  and  led  up  and  down  the  road  adjoining. 

A  sufficient  number  of  stalls  had  been  reserved  for  Colonel 
Botcherby's  horses,  so  Jack  was  enabled  to  put  up  his  own 
animal  without  any  dela}^  and  then,  after  one  more  look 
round  to  see  if  Miss  Harkness  were  anywhere  about,  he 
walked  in,  and  made  his  way  upstairs  to  the  long  room  of 
the  inn. 

Attracted  either  by  the  novelty  of  the  Stoneybrooke 
having  at  length  secured  a  perfectly  solvent  Master,  or  by 
that  never-failing  '  draw  '  of  a  "  free  feed,"  a  huge  crowd  had 
assembled.  The  Colonel  had  just  swallowed  down  his  rage 
on  catching  sight  of  the  "Every  ass,"  &c.  placard,  and 
was  now  ducking  and  bowing  and  striking  attitudes  as  he 
welcomed  his  guests,  and  bade  them  be  seated.  He  looked 
furtively  towards  the  door,  every  now  and  then,  however, 
watching  with  some  uneasiness  for  the  appearance  of  Jack. 
At  last  he  turned  to  Mr.  Mylde  and  said  in  an  undertone — 

"  Piun  out  and  see  if  Mr.  Alister's  come  yet.  Cut  along 
and  look  sharp,  now."' 

And  away  trotted  the  new  secretar}^  to  do  his  bidding. 
However,  he  had  not  far  to  go,  for  as  he  was  trj-ing  to  push 
his  way  through  the  crowd  about  the  door,  Jack  entered. 

"  The  Colonel  wants  you,"  whispered  Mr.  Mylde  hurriedly, 
delighted  to  be  so  easily  quit  of  his  errand.  "  The  Colonel 
wants  you  to  go  to  him  at  once." 

Jack  nodded,  and  then  leisurel_y  made  his  way  through 
the  guests  until  the  financier  caught  his  eye. 

"You    must  come   and  sit  ))y  me.       1 — I've   forgotten   my 
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speech.  Jest  sit  here  bv  me  and — and — remmd  me  wliat 
to  say." 

At  that  moment  the  Squire  and  his  daughter  entered 
the  room.  Jack  nodded  acquiescence  to  the  Colonel,  and 
immediately  made  for  the  Harknesses,  got  them  places,  and 
then  returned  to  his  employer's  side. 

"Don't  you  leave  me,  Honourable.  I'm  beginnin'  to  feel 
nervous,"  whispered  the  Colonel. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 


THE    (IREAT    HUNT    lillEAKFAST. 


We  had  omitted  to  state  that  Colonel  Botcherby  bad  l)idden 
two  particular  friends  and  cronies  of  bis  own  to  tbe  feast,  and 
that  they  had  come  down  direct  from  London  that  day  to  do  him 
(and  the  occasion)  honour.  These  gentlemen  were,  like  the 
Colonel,  "  something  in  the  City."  Neither  of  them  had  ever  set 
eyes  on  a  pack  of  bounds  before,  but  each,  nevertheless,  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  appear  in  pink.  Both  Mr.  Isaacstein 
and  Mr.  Pottem  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  livery  stable 
mustangs  whenever  they  ran  down  to  Brighton  from  Saturday 
to  Monday,  but  more  by  way  of  showing  off  their  immaculate 
"  get  up,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  "  giving  the  girls  a  treat," 
than  for  simple,  selfish  enjoyment.  It  also  afforded  them  a 
vast  field  for  romancing  to  their  friends  and  acquaintance  of 
the  adventures  which  befell — or  did  not  befall — them,  whilst 
so  engaged.  It  was  really  remarkable,  the  hairs-breadth 
'scapes  and  awful  perils  which  they  encountered  on  the 
backs  of  those  mild  and  inofiensive  quadrupeds.  In  fact, 
some  cruel  fate  seemed  to  ordain  that  every  time  either  Mr. 
Mossy  Isaacstein  or  Mr.  Puggy  Pottem  sallied  forth  to  '  take 
out '  his  three-and-sixpence  worth  of  harmless  enjoyment,  he 
should  have  to  return  with  a  fearsome  story  of  having  been 
"bolted  with,"  or  "precious  nearly  killed,"  or  of  some 
desperate  case  of  kicking,  shying — Isaacstein  was  especially 
strong  on  shying — or  buckjuinping,  in  which,  but  for  the 
rider's  cool  address  and  hardy  heroism,  some  terrible 
catastrophe  must  surely  have  happened.     Dare-devil  fellows 
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these — at  least,  they  impHedly  said  so  themselves,  and  they 
ought  to  know — and  now  they  had  thrown  all  caution  to  the 
winds,  and  hiring  a  couple  of  hack-hunters  at  two  guineas 
apiece  for  the  day,  had  recklessly  determined  to  "  'ave  a  go 
with  the  'ounds,"  as  they  euphoniousl}^  expressed  it. 

They  worked  their  way  up  through  the  crowd  to  the  Colonel, 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  long  table,  and  Mr.  Pottem  at  once 
grasped  his  hand  and  said,  in  tones  which  were  intended  to 
be  both  familiar  and  confidential,  "  'Ow  are  yer.  Colonel,  'ow 
are  yer?"  whilst  Mr.  Mossy  Isaacstein  contented  himself 
with  the  one  aristocratic  ejaculation  of — "  'Ullo,"  and  nodded 
over  the  heads  of  the  guests  to  the  new  M.S.H.  with  a  very 
knowing  look  in  his  eye. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  financier  didn't  seem  to 
feel  quite  so  cordial  towards  the  "city  gents,"  and  hardly 
returned  their  friendly  greeting  with  that  effusion  which 
Mr.  Puggy  Pottem  and  Mr.  Mossy  Isaacstein  seemed  to 
consider  their  due.  They  took  no  heed  of  Alister,  the  humble 
secretary,  although  they  had  met  him  before  ;  on  his  part, 
the  humble  secretary  cast  a  fleeting  glance  at  the  "  pinks," 
and  epitomized  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  Messrs.  Pottem 
and  Isaacstein  in  the  one  word — "  Corkers !  " 

Messrs.  Isaacstein  and  Pottem  were  certainly  of  those  who 
believed  in  the  great  god  "  Push  "' — and  in  no  other  gods 
beside. 

Mr.  Quire,  the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  Tlic  Mndhunj 
Monocle,  had  arrived  early,  in  order  to  "do"  the  gay  scene 
for  his  next  number.  He  occupied  a  place  near  the  Colonel's 
end  of  the  table,  and  on  his  immediate  right  was  Mrs. 
Brompton,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  brand-new  habit  and 
aureolined  flufl:y  hair.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  raffish - 
looking  "man  about  town,"  whom  she  had  asked  down  for 
the  occasion  on  purpose  to  make  the  Colonel  jealous,  and 
hurry  him  along  in  his  rather  tardy  attentions  to  her. 

In    all,    somewhere    about   a   hundred   and   forty   or   fifty 
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guests  were  present  at  Colonel  Botcherl)y's  Hunt  breakfast, 
including,  of  course,  such  shining  lights  of  the  Stoneybrooke 
Hunt  as  Mr.  Harry  Tonker,  Mr.  Short,  ]\rr.  Miffins,  and 
Mr.  Algernon  Travers  Binkie — who,  it  will  l)e  remembered, 
had  formed  the  Dkittation  which  successfully  ensnared  the 
Colonel. 

With  a  great  show  of  hilarit}^ — which  somehow  or  other 
didn't  seem  quite  so  full  of  spontaneity  as  it  might  have  been 
— the  meal  of  glazed  indigestibles  proceeded,  enlivened,  every 
now  and  then,  by  a  spasmodic  burst  of  Botcherbean  wit,  more 
remarkable  for  vulgarity  than  humour.  "Tell  that  waiter 
that  if  'e  don't  be'ave  'imself  I'll  shoot  him,"  was  one  sally, 
at  which  both  Mr.  Mossy  Isaacstein  and  Mr.  Puggy  Pottem 
laughed  consumedly,  the  former  crjdng,  in  delighted  tones, 
"Good  old  Colonel!"  whilst  the  latter  called  out,  "What 
'o !  "  and  Jack  Alister,  feeling  that  driving  an  ox-waggODi  was, 
at  any  rate,  less  humiliating  than  to  be  associated  with  such 
vulgarians,  mentally  resolved  to  cast  about  for  another  way 
of  earning  his  living,  or  at  all  events  that  he  Avould  refuse, 
point  blank,  to  ever  be  present  at  such  a  function  as  this 
again,  whatever  the  consequences  miglit  be. 

A  sudden  rapping  on  the  table  with  knife-handles  procured 
immediate  silence,  and  Mr.  Short,  as  the  senior  member  of 
the  Stoneybrooke  Hunt  Committee  present,  rose  to  "  say  a 
few  words,  ahem  !  (S:c." 

With  characteristic  brevity,  Mr.  Short,  fixing  one  eye  on 
the  Colonel,  whilst  the  other  roved  all  round  the  table  like  a 
swivel-gun,  began — 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  ask  you  to  drink,  with 
me,  to  the  health  of  our  new  Master,  Colonel  Botcherby." 
(Prolonged  ai)plause.)  "He  came  forward  at  a  time  when  the 
Stoneybrooke  Hunt  was  going  to  the  dogs " 

"  'Ounds,  you  mean,  I  s'pose,"  interjected  the  Colonel  in  a 
superior  manner. 

" and   there   can   be   no   doubt    but   that   he   will   be 
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supported  by  the — by  the — er — the  subscrip — -I  mean  the  " 
- — suddenl}'  remembering  the  impecunious  state  of  most  of 
the  members — "good  ^Yishes  of  all  its  followers." 

"  How  noble  of  him,  wasn't  it?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brompton, 
loud  enough  for  the  Colonel  to  hear. 

The  Colonel  puffed  out  his  chest  and  looked  "  big." 

"  I  don't  want  to  detain  you  from  the  business  of  the 
da}^  so  I  will  at  once  ask  you  to  drink  the  toast  of  '  Colonel 
Botcherby,  our  new  Master.'  " 

The  whole  company  at  once  rose,  and  the  local  band  of 
four  performers,  from  outside,  at  a  given  signal,  struck  up 
what  might  fairly  be  called  a  slight  sketch  of  "  See  the 
Conquering  Hero  comes,"  and  amid  manifold  cries  of  "The 
Colonel!"  "Your  health,  sir!"  "Colonel  Botcherb}^  " 
iV:c.,  &c.,  kc,  and  with  a  copious  allowance  of  bowing  and 
scraping  towards  the  (more  or  less)  martial  iigure  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  the  toast  was  duly  honoured,  and  after  singing 
"  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  the  guests  resumed  their  seats. 

Conversation  was  briskly  resumed  in  the  interval  which 
ensued  between  then  and  the  time  when  the  host  should  rise 
to  repl  .     Miffins  said  in  an  undertone  to  Short — 

"  Deuced  good  feed  this,  but — er — what  did  you  think  of 
the  champagne  "?" 

"  I  have  misgivings." 

"  Well — er — that's  exactly  my  case  ;  in  fact — I — I  don't  feel 
vei'y  well." 

"  Try  a  nip  of  l)randy,"  rejoined  Short. 

"  Thanks— I  will." 

"  And  I'll  join  you." 

"And  I." 

"And  I  also." 

Until  finally  the  cognac  became  in  great  demand,  and 
brandy  bottles  were  circulating  freely  round  the  table,  each 
suft'erer  "  pra}- ing  it  in  aid,"  as  the  lawyers  say,  when,  amid 
a  rattle  of  knife-handles,  thumping  of  Usts,  and  stamping  of 
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feet,  Colonel  Botcherby,  witli  a  most  portentous  coiigli,  got  on 
his  legs  to  reply  to  the  toast. 

Sticking  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  pockets  (after  vainly 
trying  for  their  usual  place,  the  armholes,  now  unavailable,  as 
he  was  wearing  a  sleeved  hunting  waistcoat),  he  puffed  out  his 
chest,  tried  to  put  one  foot  on  his  chair,  but  gave  u])  the 
attempt  when  something  threatened  to  split,  and  began — 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen — and  membei's  of  my  'Unt.  AMiy 
are  we  'ere  to-day  ?  We  are  met  to  celebrate  a  great  occasion — 
the  takin'  on  of  a  new  Master,  which  I  "ope  will  give  you 
Stoneybrookers  a  fresh  lease  o'  life."  (Hear,  hear.)  "  I  will  not 
deny  that  it  is  a  proud,  thing  to  be  a  M.S.H.  P'raps  it's  a 
prouder  thing  than  being  a  M.F.H.,  'cos  a  stag's  a  bigger  thing 
than  a  fox — besides,  you  can  eat  it  when  you've  caught  it,  and 
you  can't  eat  a  fox.  As  to  the  'onied  speech  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Short,  of  course  'e"s  too  tlatterin' " — (No,  no!) — ^"  And 
when  'e  says  that  I  shall  be  a  model  Master  of  'ounds " 

"  Never  said  anything  of  the  sort !  "  growled  Short, 
indignantly,  with  his  hand  still  placed  on  the  region  of 
his  waistcoat. 

" and  that  even  the  ])ook  of  'Aughtyshire  cannot  beat 

me  for  'untin'  knowledge  "^ — -(Short  half  rose  to  protest,  but  was 
pulled  down  again  by  Miftins,  fearful  of  a  row) — "  when  'e  goes 
on  to  say  that  me  and  the  Quorn  will  be  the  only  'ounds  worth 
comin'  out  with  "' — (fearful  choking  fit  on  the  part  of  Short, 
caused  by  his  trying  to  protest  whilst  drinking  a  liqueur  of  old 
brandy) — "why,  then  I  say 'e  flatters  me.  But — er — er — er 
— um — I  shall  show  sport  to  the  best  of  my  ability — er — er — I 
shall  'ope  to  do  notliin'  to  interfere  with  the  Dook  of  'Aughty- 
shire's  'ounds — but  the  Book's  mustn't  do  anythin'  to  inter- 
fere with  me  !  "  (He  had  suddenly  remembered  Commander 
Clump's  refusal  to  be  present  at  the  breakfast,  and  the  thought 
angered  him.)  "1  may  not  always  be  able  to  'unt  with  you 
— my  dooties  are  so  various — but  when  I  am  absent,  my 
former  secretary,  the  Honourable  Alister,  will  act  as  Dej^pity 
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Master,  and  I  dessay  'e  ^vill  do  it  almost  as  well  as  I  should 
myself."  (Applause.)  "  Well,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  sayin',  it's  a 
great  honour  to  be  a  Master  of  Stag'ounds,  but  it's  one  that  I 
find  'as  to  be  paid  for  !  Not  that  I  mind  that — I'm  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  and  can  afford  my  'obby."  (Great  applause  from  the 
general  body  of  the  guests,  who  thought  the  Colonel  was  about 
to  take  on  the  pack  entirely,  and  make  it  a  non-subscription 
one.)  "  And  as  those  who  'unt  should  be  those  who  pay, 
the  'Unt  secretary  will  now  go  round  and  cap  every  gentle- 
man 'ere  arf  a  sovereign  for  this  openin'  day's  sport "  (a  pause 
in  chilly  silence),  "which  I'm  sure  nobody  will  begrudge 
givin'  in  so  good  a  cause  as  that  of  stag'untin'."  A  few  feeble 
"  Hear,  hears  " — then  again  depressing  silence,  amidst  which 
the  Colonel  thanked  the  assembled  company  for  drinking  his 
health,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

Having  cast  an  effective  damper  over  the  proeeedings^in 
fact,  having  completely  destroyed  the  illusion  of  generosity 
which  the  giving  of  this  breakfast  had  created — by  the  half- 
sovereign  "cap,"  Colonel  Botcherby  exhorted  iiis  guests  to 
drink  up  the  bottle  ends,  whilst  the  half-sovereigns  were 
being  extracted  from  unwilling  contributors;  called  Mr.  Mylde 
"  a  hass  "  for  not  supplying  him  with  notes  for  his  speech  at 
the  right  moment,  and  generally  endeavoured  to  "•  spread 
himself"  at  the  expense  of  anybody  else  who  happened  to  be 
handy.  All  except  Jack — there  was  something  about  Jack, 
something  in  the  clear  blue  eyes  that  did  not  invite  the 
Colonel's  witticisms ;  the  warrior  took  care  to  steer  clear  of 
his  former  secretary  as  a  hone  to  sharpen  his  wit  upon. 
Then,  as  time  was  getting  on,  Alister  touched  his  employer 
on  the  sleeve,  and  said — 

"  We  really  ought  to  be  making  a  move,  now.  It  is 
already  about  an  hour  and  a  half  past  the  advertised  time 
for  meeting." 

"  Oh,  all  right  then.  I  s'pose  my  'orse'U  do  the  jumps  all 
right,  hey?  " 
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And  hein^'  re-assured  on  this  all  important  jjoint.  the  gallant 
Colonel  rose  and  said — ■ 

"I  am  reminded  by  my  honourable  friend — I  mean  my 
friend  the  Honourable — that  time's  gettin'  on,  so  p'raps  we'd 
better  be  makin'  a  move.  It's  better  to  face  the  fences  while 
the  effects  o'  the  champagne  last,  hey  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  inwardly  groaned  several  of  the  sufferers 
from  the  thirty-six  shilling  variety. 

A  general  pushing  back  of  chairs  followed.  Each  man 
who  was  a  smoker  revenged  himself  for  tlie  half-sovereign 
episode  on  the  Colonel's  cigars.  The  guests  all  stumped 
downstairs,  and  "  To  horse  !  "  was  quickly  the  cry.  Hounds 
had  arrived,  and  were  lying  and  walking  and  rolling  over  on 
the  grass  plot  in  front  of  the  hotel,  the  sun  shining  on  them 
and  making  a  pretty  picture.  Mr.  O'Dowd,  the  huntsman, 
had  at  least  "  dressed  the  part  "  to  the  life,  and  looked  a  sort 
of  Tom  Firr  the  second.  How  he  would  acquit  himself 
remained  to  be  proved.  Jack,  (juickly  discerning  a  certain 
weakness  in  that  direction,  had  told  him  privately  that  if  he 
even  looked  at  liquor  before  he  got  back  to  kennels,  he  would 
have  him  dismissed  without  further  parley;  and,  to  do  the  little 
Irishman  justice,  he  was  so  fond  of  hunting  and  so  fearful  of 
losing  his  opportunity  to  be  with  hounds  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  that  he  had  not  only  readily  given  the  promise  to  keep 
from  intoxicants,  but  kept  it  religiously,  and  nothing  stronger 
than  tea  passed  his  lips  the  whole  of  that  day. 

After  Jack  had  got  on  to  his  old  chestnut,  he  rode 
alongside  0'J)owd  and  complimented  him  upon  his  neat, 
workmanlike  appearance;  then,  after  giving  him  one  or  two 
last  words  of  advice,  he  went  back  to  see  that  the  Colonel 
didn't  get  on  his  horse  so  as  to  sit  facing  the  tail,  or  commit 
any  other  vagary  of  the  sort. 

The  whole  cavalcade  were  presently  iiling  up  the  long  lane 
which  led  to  the  Held  in  which  the  deer-cart  already  stood. 
The  arrival  of  Colonel  liotcherbv  was  tlu;  signal  for  enlarging 
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the  deer,  and  with  a  great  bound  the  surprised  animal  found 
itself  in  the  midst  of  an  enormous  crowd  of  foot  people,  bawling 
and  shouting  themselves  hoarse,  and  behaving  generally  like 
a  pack  of  braying  asses  suddenly  gone  mad.  And  the  poor 
timid  creature,  for  which  our  sympathies  are  always  being- 
enlisted  by  those  who  apparently  take  their  relaxation  in 
making  perennial  attacks  on  the  Queen's  Staghounds— 
(funny,  that  they  never  discover  that  staghunting  is  cruelty 
in  Lord  Eothschild's  country  !) — poor  frightened  thing,  what 
did  it  do  '?  Dash  away  terrified,  and  with  plaintive  eyes 
implore  the  pity  of  that  humanitarian  bystander,  who  always, 
cmiously  enough,  seems  to  be  present  at  the  sport  he  so 
much  dislikes.  No,  candour  compels  us  to  say  that  the  animal 
calmly  trotted  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  and  then  stopped 
and  began,  in  the  most  casual  manner,  to  feed  !  This  was  not 
according  to  the  humanitarian  bystander  programme — but  it 
was  solid  truth,  nevertheless. 

The  Whip  then  galloped  after  it,  and  started  it  on  its 
journey.  The  animal  quietly  trotted  off,  and  jumping  the 
boundary  fence  of  the  field,  went  away  straight  for  the 
Yale  of  Lambdown. 

Then  came  the  Colonel's  crowning  triumph — the  photo- 
grapher appeared.  Colonel  Botcherby  at  once  rode  up  to 
about  a  dozen  of  the  most  important  people  present,  and 
requested  them  to  group  themselves  around  him,  as  "a 
botherin'  feller  from  Collodion  and  Dryplate's  firm  is  wantin' 
to  'ave  a  shot  at  us  jest  as  we  are  ready  to  start." 

The  Harknesses,  forewarned  by  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
camera,  had  prudently  moved  out  of  the  line  of  fire.  Jack, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Colonel's  preparations,  also  fled  pre- 
cipitately. So  the  gallant  M.S.H.'s  group  was  deprived  of 
three  people  he  particularly  wanted  in,  and  finally  consisted 
of — in  addition,  of  course,  to  himself  as  the  centre  ornament 
— Miflins,  Tonker,  Binkie,  Mrs.  Brompton  ;  Short,  still  feeling 
misgivings  on  the  subject  of  the  cheap  champagne  ;  Mr.  Mossy 
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Isaacstein,  and  Mr.  PugKy  Pottera.  The  photopjrapher  secured 
three  or  four  "  positions,"  and  then  Jack  Alister  quickly  rode 
hack.  He  held  his  watch  in  his  hand,  as  he  cantered  up  to 
the  Colonel,  and  said — 

"  Time's  up,  Colonel.     Shall  we  have  hounds  laid  on  ?  " 

"Sounds  like  the  water  or  the  gas,  don't  it?"  observed 
the  M.S.H.  facetiously  to  Mrs.  Brompton,  who  giggled  and 
ogled  in  reply.  Then  turning  to  Jack,  and  speaking  in  an 
undertone,  he  said — 

"Do  what's  proper.  Honourable.  You  know  what  to  do, 
and  I'm  'anged  if  I  do  !  " 

Jack  nodded,  replaced  his  watch,  and  cantered  the  old 
chestnut  up  to  the  gateway,  passed  through  it,  and  down  the 
muddy  lane  up  which  the  field  had  come.  At  the  foot  of 
it  were  Mr.  O'Dowd — all  excitement,  the  Whip  (the  only  one 
the  Stoneybrooke  had  been  able  to  afford  this  season),  and 
the  hounds. 

"  Come  along,"  cried  Jack,  "  time's  up  !  And  steady, 
O'Dowd,  remember,  when  you  get  into  the  crowd.  Don't  lose 
your  head,  and  don't  interfere  with  hounds  unless  it's  abso- 
lutely necessary.  And  of  that,  I  expect  I'm  a  better  judge 
than  you.  1  shall  try  to  be  with  you  all  through  the  run, 
and  I'll  help  you  in  any  way  I  can.  And  now  come  along, 
or  scent' 11  be  getting  cold  before  we  start." 
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CHAPTEH   XXIY. 

THE    START    OF    THE    STAGHOUNDS'    RUN. 

A  GOOD  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the  enlarging 
of  the  deer  to  the  moment  when  the  gate  of  the  field  was 
swmig  back,  and  O'Dowd,  in  the  midst  of  the  pack,  rode 
through.  Mr.  Mossy  Isaacstein  and  his  friend  Pottem  had 
been  occupying  most  part  of  that  time  in  galloping  round  and 
round  the  meadow,  so  as  to  ensure  getting  their  full  two 
guineas'  worth  out  of  the  hired  hunters.  Of  course  no  such 
consideration  as  the  fact  that  they  were  foiling  the  scent  ever 
crossed  their  minds,  and  so  hounds  were  met  by  an  obstacle 
at  the  outset.  Jack  ought  to  have  seen  and  stopped  these 
evolutions,  but — well,  reader,  don't  blame  him  too  much  ; 
we  are  all  human,  and  Jack  had  a  double  dose  of  original 
sin  in  that  respect,  perhaps — he  had  been  talking  to  Ursula 
Harkness  at  the  corner  of  a  spinney,  and  had  had  eyes  and 
ears  for  nothing  else.  However,  hounds  were  quickly  put 
on  the  right  track,  and  with  a  pretty  burst  of  music,  away 
they  went,  racing  down  the  smooth  grass  of  the  meadow  and 
over  a  small  quickset  fence  which  separated  it  from  a  ten-acre 
field  of  fallow. 

Off  went  the  Colonel  in  their  wake,  Mrs.  Brompton, 
encouraged  by  the  small  size  of  the  first  fence,  following 
suit,  and  galloping  along  beside  him.  Isaacstein,  standing 
in  his  stirrups,  went  with  a  valiant  and  thruster-like  air, 
just  a  length  in  the  rear  of  the  Master;  Mr.  Puggy 
Pottem  was  close  up  ;  Squire  Harkness,  his  daughter,  and 
Jack,  were   in   a   group,    and   then  came  the  main  body   of 
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the  iicld,  wlii})ped-iii  l>y — us  usual — Mr.  Travers  Algernon 
Binkie. 

At  the  first  fence,  tlie  Colonel  had  the  honour  of  leadmg 
over — with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Huntsman  and  Whip. 
Mrs.  J)i-om})ton  followed.  Mr.  Isaacstein  was  next,  and, 
still  retaining  the  standing-in-the-irons  position,  he  actually 
flew  the  fence,  descrihing  an  extensive  parahola,  and  landing 
well  in  front  of  his  horse's  head. 

"  '  UUo,  Mossy,  you  ain't  'ad  a  long  ride,"  called  out  his 
friend  Potteni,  in  all  the  nol)le  pride  of  having  safely  nego- 
tiated the  ohstacle  himself.  But  Moss}^  lay  still,  very  still. 
his  white  face  upturned  to  the  sky — until  the  thought  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  if  he  didn't  jump  up  and  skip  out  of  the 
way  X)retty  promptly,  some  one  would  prol)al)ly  land  on  top  of 
his  prostrate  carcase  ;  then  he  lost  no  time  in  removing  to  a 
safer  place,  where  he  sat  down  and  continued  to  groan  as  long 
as  any  one  remained  within  hearing,  after  which  he  walked 
off  back  to  the  Red  Lion,  and  drowned  his  sorrows  in  the 
flowing  howl.  Meantime  his  two  guineas'  worth  of  horseflesh 
strolled  into  a  neighbouring  stackyard  and  swelled  itself  out 
gratuitously  on  Farmer  Buxon's  new  hayrick. 

Jack  Alister  and  the  Harknesses  quickly  got  over  the  fence 
and  aci'oss  the  fallow  field,  and  then  they  diverged  slightly  to 
the  left  of  the  pack,  still  leaving  the  Colonel,  Mrs.  Brompton, 
and  j\Ir.  Pottem  to  continue  their  lead.  Over  a  small  ditch, 
they  pursue  their  glorious  career  and  on  to  the  grass  again  ; 
another  burst  across  this,  and  then  a  small  bank  into  a 
spinney  presents  itself.  Mrs.  ]k"ouipton  is  the  first  at  this, 
and  her  horse  half  jumps,  half  cliuibs  it,  and  disappears 
through  the  narrow  belt  of  woodland  which  divides  them 
from  another  fallow  field ;  the  Colonel,  his  elbows  over  his 
head  to  protect  himself  against  the  assaults  of  the  twigs 
and  l)ranclies,  follows,  and  then  Mr.  Puggy  Pottem  essays 
the  bank.  Alas !  that  gentleman's  triumph  over  his  friend 
Isaacstein  is  destined  to  a  speedy  termination,  for  even  as  his 
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horse  climbs  \\\)  the  \n\nV,  so  does  Mr.  Puggy  iiivohmtarily 
cHmb  down,  backwards,  and  after  a  fruitless  struggle  to  save 
himself,  sli])s  gracefully  over  his  horse's  tail,  and  "  sits  on  the 
floor"  behind  him.  This  makes  absolutely'  no  difference  to 
the  horse,  who  persevei'es,  and  bores  his  way  through  the 
undergrowth,  safely  emerging  into  the  field  beyond.  Mr. 
Puggy  Pottem's  ride  is  ended,  and  an  hoar  later,  he  has  joined 
liis  friend  ^Nlr.  Isaacstein  in  the  parlour  of  the  Pied  Lion. 
On  account  of  their  misfortunes  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
severally  came  to  grief,  these  two  worthy  gentlemen  have  been, 
I  regret  to  state,  known  ever  since  in  the  City  as  "  Fore  and 
Aft,"  a  thing  which  must  be  extremely  displeasing  to  men  of 
such  delicate  susceptibilities. 

Hounds,  like  a  flock  of  pigeons,  are  swarming  over  the 
fallow.  Mr.  O'Dowd  is  thoroughly  in  his  element,  for  they 
want  no  assistance,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  ride  to  them — 
and  no  man  can  do  that  more  boldly  than  himself.  At  the 
far  side  of  this  held  lies  a  nice  flying  fence,  of  not  more 
than  four  feet  in  height,  l)ut  pretty  thick  through.  Colonel 
Botcher])y,  some  of  the  effects  of  the  champagne  having  by 
this  time  vanished,  begins  to  pull  at  his  horse  a  little,  and 
ej'e  the  obstacle  with  a  glance  not  wholly  unmixed  with 
suspicion.  O'Dowd  and  the  "Whip  are  over  it  without  so 
much  as  touching  a  twig,  let  alone  boring  a  hole  or  making 
a  gap  for  him  to  take  advantage  of.  The  Colonel  looks  at 
the  Avidow,  and  the  widow^  looks  at  the  Colonel  :  the  fate  of 
Messrs.  Isaacstein  and  Pottem  is  fresh  in  both  their  memories. 
The  warrior  begins  to  draw  rein,  saying — 

"I  should  rather  fancy  'ounds  will  check  in  the  next 
field.  S"pose  we  go  round  through  that  gate  up  by  the  side 
of  the  wood,  instead  of  jumpin'  this  place,  shall  we? 
Pity  to  distress  our  'orses  by  jumpin'  'em  when  it's  not 
necessary,  hey  ?  " 

And  the  lady,  who  much  preferred  man-hunting  to  either 
stag  or  fox-hunting,  and  had  no  wish  to  risk  taking  a  toss. 
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gladly  assenting,   they  l)otli  pulled    up,   and  cantered  along 
the  hedgerow  to  the  gate  mdicated. 

Jack's  old  chestnut  sailed  over  the  fence,  closely  followed 
by  Ursula,  and  then  her  father.  They  were  soon  after  joined 
by  a  dozen  or  fifteen  more  of  the  field,  whilst  the  fence  just 
mentioned  succeeded  in  sifting  out  at  least  a  score  of  the 
"ragged  brigade" — the  boy  on  the  chaise  pony;  the  girl 
in  charge  of  the  fat  old  family  coachman  ;  the  usual  "  free- 
lunch-eater '"  who  has  gone  to  feed,  not  to  ride;  the  good 
old  sportsman  who  loved  to  see  the  hounds,  but  by  reason 
of  his  age  and  infirmities  dared  not  risk  the  jar  of  landing 
over  a  fence  of  any  size  ;  and  many  others  in  like  case.  Still, 
a  good  hundred  were  following,  and  once  over  the  brow  of 
the  high  land  which  they  had  been  thus  far  galloping  along, 
they  commenced  a  descent  into  the  stiffly-fenced  vale  below. 
Pace  still  held  good,  and  Jack  pushed  along  to  say  a  word 
to  O'Dowd  in  encouragement,  and  to  again  exhort  him  to 
remain  quiet  and  repress  any  inclination  he  might  feel  to  give 
vent  to  "  Whirroo's  !  " 

At  the  foot  of  the  high  Down,  a  big  post  and  rails  confronted 
them. 

"  Oi'll  hov  it,  sorr,  just  here,"  exclaimed  O'Dowd  to  Jack, 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  drove  his  horse  at 
the  rails  and  cleared  them.  Jack's  old  'chaser  did  the  same, 
and  then  came  the  Whip,  who  got  over,  but  broke  the  top 
rail,  conveniently,  for  the  rest  of  the  field.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  a  tumble  or  two  resulted.  Jack  dropped  back  to 
Ursula  Harkness,  and  found  that  the  Squire  was  already 
some  distance  astern,  though  still  plodding  resolutely  on. 

Over  the  low-lying,  emerald-green  meadows,  scent  became 
even  better  than  it  was  before,  and  the  pace  correspondingly 
increased.  This  soon  had  the  effect  of  lengthening  out  the 
already  long  "tail,"  and  of  entirely  shaking  off  many  of  the 
hindermost,  who  pulled  up,  either  despairing  of  ever  getting 
on  terms  with  hounds  again,  or  because  they  or  their  horses 
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— in  many  cases  both — -were  blown.  By  the  time  Falconer's 
Barn  was  reached — half-an-hour  after  hounds  had  been  laid 
on — the  big  tield  was  not  only  materially  reduced,  but  began 
to  look  positively  attenuated. 

''  The  horse  father  is  riding  is  not  fit,"  said  Ursula.  "He 
only  bought  him  last  week." 

"  AYhat  a  pity,"  rejoined  Jack.  "Do  3'ou  think  he  has 
stopped,  then  ?  " 

"Yes.  He  said  he  should  pull  up  when  he  found  that  the 
horse  had  had  enough  of  it.  I  expect  he's  on  his  road  home 
by  now." 

"I  (nn  sorry,"  said  Jack  ;   which  was  a — euphemism. 

Before  they  had  gone  another  mile,  some  lopped  pollards 
called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  water  ahead, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  deer  had  not  paused. 
Hounds  splashed  into,  and  out  of,  the  big  brook — and  it  was 
a  big  one — without  a  second's  hesitation,  nor  did  Mr.  O'Dowd 
stop  to  put  on  his  considering  cap.  At  it  he  went,  and 
what  Jack  called  a  "most  unholy  mucker"  was  the  result. 
The  horse  jumped  shoi't — probably  feeling  a  bit  blown — and 
the  new  Huntsman  temporarily  disappeared,  completely  over- 
head. Si^luttering  and  spitting  the  water  out  of  his  mouth, 
he  came  to  the  surface,  clutched  his  horse's  rein,  forgot  that 
he  had  lost  both  cap  and  crop — then  lying  at  the  l)ottom  of 
the  brook — scrambled  up  the  bank  on  the  far  side,  and  hauled 
his  horse  out  after  him  ;  then,  clambering  into  his  wet  and 
mud-bespattered  saddle,  he  w'as  off  again  in  the  wake  of  the 
pack  in  an  extraordinarily  short  space  of  time. 

"  AVell  done,  O'Dowd!"  called  out  Jack,  as  he  galloped 
up  to  within  a  foot  of  the  bank  and  the  old  'chaser  shot 
himself  well  over  it.  Ursula,  who  was  riding  the  same  horse 
on  which  she  had  several  times  cleared  the  Foss,  showed 
no  hesitation  in  trusting  her  luck,  and  got  over  all  right ; 
three  or  four  more  jumped  it  safely,  then  two  men  got  in, 
and  another  refused.     This  last  example  unhappily  proved 
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contagious,  and  at  least  half-a-dozen  animals  were  soon 
engaged  in  fighting  a  pitched  battle  with  their  riders  on  the 
taking-off  side  of  the  brook.  Hounds  kept  on,  though  now 
at  a  reduced  pace,  for  the  deer,  taking  advantage  of  the 
intersecting  small  streams  and  water-rills,  was  "calling  a 
halt"  from  the  tremendous  pare  at  which  they  had  travelled 
up  to  this  point.  Still  they  puzzled  out  the  line,  and  kept 
going.  Mr,  ()'])owd,  still  dripping,  and  with  small  water- 
courses running  down  his  face  and  the  back  of  his  neck,  was 
in  a  terrible  state  of  excitement.  He  knew  not  what  to  do, 
whether  to  let  hounds  alone  or  to  try  to  lift  them,  and 
Jack  came  up  just  in  time  to  prevent  him  doing  the  wrong 
thing  in  his  anxiety  to  do  the  right. 

"Leave  them  alone,"  was  all  he  said,  and  Mr.  (TDowd 
obediently  touched  his  wet  and  plastered  forelock  as  he  replied — 

"Oi  Avill,  sorr." 

After  a  few  minutes  of  this,  the}'  hunted  him  on,  at  a 
slightly  increased  pace,  then  thi'ew  up  their  heads,  and 
checked  altogether.  Mr.  0'l)owd  broke  into  a  cold  sweat 
<is  he  thought  of  the  eyes  of  all  men  being  upon  him  when 
he  essayed  his  first  cast- — actually  the  first  of  his  life.  In 
<i  voice  husky  with  emotion  he  addressed  the  hounds  thus — 

"  Arrah,  ye  bastes,  thin,  an'  phwat  the  divil  are  ye  sthoppin' 
for,  at  all,  at  all '?  An'  wdiy  wouldn't  ye  be  goin'  on  afther  the 
■deer,  ondacent  bastes  that  ye  are  !  'Tis  no  good  ye're  tellin' 
me  there's  no  scent — sure  I  knows  betther ;  can't  I  shmell  it 
meself !     Phwat  are  ye " 

But  here  Jack,  who  had  stood  by,  up  to  this  point,  just 
to  see  what  the  Irishman  would  do,  rode  up  and  whispered  a 
few  directions  to  liim.  15efore,  however,  the  latter  had  time 
to  obey  them,  some  of  the  hounds,  which  had  begun  to 
range  pretty  widely,  spoke  to  the  line  again,  and  the  rest 
joyfully  taking  it  up,  away  went  the  whole  pack  once  more, 
followed  by  the  now  select  few  who  still  survived  the  manifold 
vicissitudes  of  the  chase.     Not  one  of  the  field  had  been  able 
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to  get  a  second  horse,  as  it  happened,  up  to  this  point,  and 
certainly  no  one  coukl  reasonably  hope  for  such  a  luxury  as 
long  as  the  line  lay  across  the  dykes  and  water-meadows. 
Still,  most  of  those  at  the  check  had  plenty  of  go  left  in 
them ;  hounds  had  been  running  rather  more  than  an  hour, 
and  the  pace  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  a  fairly  stiff  one. 
Dashwood  and  Sir  Tommy,  with  about  twenty  others,  were  still 
up,  Binkie  was,  at  the  moment  when  hounds  hit  it  off  again, 
seated  more  or  less  uncomfortably  in  a  dry  ditch  some  two 
miles  back,  and  the  Squire  was  almost  half  way  home  again ; 
the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Brompton,  having  resigned  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  were  just  then  entering  the  parlour  of  the  Red 
Lion — where,  to  his  intense  disgust,  the  M.S.H.  found  Mr. 
Mossy  Isaacstein  and  Mr.  Puggy  Pottem  already  comfortably 
ensconced,  drinking  whiskey  and  soda,  and  telling  the  landlord 
to  "stick  it  down  to  the  Colonel" — and  with  the  exception  of 
half  a  dozen  men  who  had  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  early 
day  revels  for  "just  one  more  drink,"  the  rest  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  who  had  so  gaily  started  in  the  noonday  sunshine, 
where  were  they  ?  Scattered  to  all  parts  of  the  adjacent 
country,  starting  for  home,  half  way  home,  arrived  home, 
who  could  tell  ?  And  at  least  a  score  were  strewn  about 
in  the  track  of  the  hounds,  "  a  man  in  every  parish  "  they 
had  passed  through. 

"  Horoo  !  the  divils  are  movin'  on  again.  Whisht  now  ! "  and 
Mr.  O'Dowd  raised  a  warning  finger  to  nobody  in  particular 
as  if  he  feared  that  a  chance  word  might  take  hounds'  atten- 
tion off  the  newly-found  scent.  "  Ah,  that's  right,  me  beauties ! 
that's  right !  Sure,  if  ye  go  on  and  give  us  a  rale  good  galloj) 
agen  like  this  last,  I'll  feed  ye  meself  whin  we  git  back,  wid 
chicken-broth  an'  beef-tay,  I  will.  Now,  me  darlin's,  on 
to  'm,  on  to  'm,  an'  dhrive  'm  along  afore  ye  !  Give  the  divil 
snuff!  Make  'm  travel!" — all  of  which  highly  original 
language  was,  fortunately  for  the  new  Huntsman's  reputation, 
not  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  field. 
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But  for  the  succeeding  twenty  minutes,  the  pace  continued 
slow — much  too  slow  to  suit  our  keen  and  ardent  Irishman, 
who  was  on  thorns  that  his  hounds  would  shortly  throw  up 
their  heads  altogether — a  most  undesirable  consummation 
from  every  point  of  view. 

"  That's  a  deuced  pretty  girl,"  observed  Sir  Tommy  to  his 
friend  ])ashwood.  Sir  Tommy  was  still  engaged  in  that 
hardest  of  all  quests,  the  hunt  for  a  suitable  heiress,  and 
never  let  slip  what  he  thought  to  be  a  possible  chance. 

"  Oh,  that's  Miss  Harkness — Ursula  Harkness,"  replied 
Dashwood.  "  She  is  pretty,  isn't  she  ?  "  he  added  maliciously^ 
He  wanted  to  take  a  rise  out  of  Tomm}^  so  he  encouraged 
him  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  order  to  enhance  the  pleasure 
he  would  afterwards  receive  in  dropping  him  down  again. 

"  Yes,  by  Jove,  she  is.     Live  about  here?  "' 

"Oh,  some  distance  from  this.  She's  the  only  daughter 
of  old  Squire  Harkness,  who  owns  Vauban  Abbey." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !     That  ought  to  be  a  good  thing,  eh?  " 

"It  ought.  But  it  ain't — for  the  Squire's  so  '  stony'  he's 
had  to  let  the  place  !  " 

And  Sir  Tommy  "folded  up,"  as  Mr.  Dashwood  elegantly 
expressed  it  in  relating  the  episode  to  a  friend  a  short  time 
afterwards. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


IN  :medias  ees. 


The  pace  quickens  up  again,  and  tbey  are  now  crossing  a 
p_20st  delectable  line  of  country — all  grass,  with  nice,  jumpable 
fences.  The  enclosures  are  large,  the  "going"  sound: 
hounds,  it  is  true,  are  not  packing  quite  so  well  together 
as  a  true  artist  would  have  liked  to  see,  but  one  can't  have 
everything  one  wants  in  this  vale  of  tears.  Jack  Alister, 
riding  beside  the  girl  he  loves,  thinks  he  has  struck  upon  a 
foretaste  of  Heaven :  his  horse  has  become  a  winged  Pegasus, 
the  grey  cloudy  sky  a  vast  expanse  of  l)lue  empyrean,  the 
air  ambrosial.  It  is  a  case  of  "All  for  the  best,  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds  "  for  him  at  this  moment.  He  ignores 
the  fact  that  his  hopeless  impecuniosity  for  ever  precludes  the 
probability  of  Ursula  Harkness  being  anything  more  than  a 
mere  abstraction  to  him,  and,  like  the  wise  men  of  old,  takes 
"  carpe  diem  !  "  for  his  watchword  and  his  guide.  To-day  he 
would  not  allow  any  room  on  the  cantle  of  his  saddle  for 
Atra  Cnra,  old  Horace  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and 
was  acting  up  to  the  romantic,  and  3'et  thoroughly  practical 
principle  of "  Gather  ye  rosebuds  whilst  3'e  may." 

Another  half  hour's  galloping,  and  the  iield  behind  these 
two  grew  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.'"  A  refusal, 
two  or  three  horses  pumped  out,  a  fall,  a  broken  stirrup 
leather,  a  shoe  wrenched  partly  off — all  the:-e  tended  to  the 
thinning  down  of  the  crowd,  until  few  indeed  were  anywhere 
within  hail  of  hounds,  as,  turning  left-handed,  they  began  to 
ascend  the  hills  again.     Several  men  stopped  liere,  and  would 
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not  attempt  the  cliiub  with  tired  horses  :  these  hiid  l)ad  luck, 
as  after  a  bare  half  mile,  the  deer  had  evidently  either  altered 
its  mind,  or  had  been  diverted  by  something  or  other  from 
the  point  it  was  trying  to  make.  At  all  events,  hounds  turned 
sharply  down  into  the  vale  again,  and  ten  minutes  later  the_y 
scram1)led  over  a  low  hedge  into  a  lane,  ran  along  it  for  two 
hundred  yards  or  so,  and  then  came  to  a  large  mill-dam, 
where  they  found  their  quarry  already  soiling  neck  deep  in 
the  water,     Mr.  O'Dowd  was  beside  himself  with  excitement. 

"  Now,  don't  forget  where  you  are,  and  begin  shouting 
'  Whoo-hoop  !  '  "  said  Jack  quietly  to  him.  "  We  must  whip 
off  as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  a  rope  over  his  head," 
indicating  the  deer  by  a  nod  and  slipping  off  his  horse,  which 
he  gave  to  a  small  boy  to  hold,  he  quickly  set  an  examjjle 
of  work  without  noise,  which  Mr.  O'Dowd,  with  every  good 
wish  in  the  world,  tried  in  vain  to  copy. 

The  deer  at  first  kept  swimming  round  and  round  the  middle 
of  the  dam  in  a  most  exasperating  wa}^  and  hounds  naturally 
did  the  same.  The  Irishman  was  standing  on  one  side  of  the 
bank  and  Jack  on  the  other,  when,  without  any  previous 
warning,  the  deer  swam  rapidly  to  Mr.  O'Dowd's  side,  and 
the  new  Huntsman  at  once  prepared  for  action.  The  deer 
emerged  from  the  water :  Mr.  O'Dowd  emerged  at  the  same 
moment  from  behind  a  big  cucumber  frame,  standing  high  up 
on  the  bank.  The  Irishman,  open-armed,  rushed  forward  to 
clasp  the  quarry  round  the  neck  :  the  deer  lowered  his  head 
and  caught  Mr.  O'Dowd  full  and  fair  in  the  chest,  "  boost- 
ing "  him  clear  off  his  feet  and  into  the  cucumber  frame 
behind.  Leaving  the  astonished  Huntsman  to  recover  him- 
self, and  pick  the  l)its  of  glass  out  of  his  hair  as  best  he 
might,  the  quarry  trotted  gaily  on,  hounds  leaphig  up  all 
round  it  until  Jack  Alister,  who  had  quickly  got  on  to  his 
horse  again,  galloped  round  the  water's  edge  and  wliipped 
them  off,  whereuiton  the  deer,  with  that  extraordinary 
"  cussedness  ■■  which  its  species  seem  to  share  impartially  with 
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the  porcine  race,  promptly  turned,  and  again  phniged  into  the 
mill-dam,  and  it  was  onl}^  after  the  sporting  old  miller  had  come 
upon  the  scene  and  produced  his  flat-bottomed  punt,  that  a 
cord  was  slipped  over  the  quarry's  neck,  and  he  was  towed 
safely  ashore.  The  miller  at  once  offered  him  the  hospitality 
of  his  best  loose-box,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  old  hay. 
He  could  remain  there  until  opportunity  was  afforded  him  for 
returning  home,  like  a  gentleman,  in  his  own  carriage. 

Jack  rejoined  Ursula  Harkness,  who  had  remained  on 
her  horse  during  the  taking  of  the  deer,  an  interested 
spectator. 

"  Our  roads  lie  together  the  first  few  miles  of  the  way  home. 
Miss  Harkness,"  he  said.  If  they  had  lain  in  exactly  con- 
trary directions,  it  would  have  made  absolutely  no  difference 
to  him,  but  the  interests  of  truth  would  have  suffered. 
"  Shall  we  start  ?  Perhaps  we  may  ])e  able  to  get  you  a  cup 
of  tea  somewhere  or  other  before  going  very  far." 

Ursula  smiled  and  nodded  assent,  and  they  turned  their 
tired  horses  in  the  homeward  direction.  After  the  usual 
desultory  criticism  of  the  run,  and  a  chat  over  its  principal 
incidents,  the  conversation  drifted  into  more  personal  channels, 
and  both  these  young  people  enjoyed  their  ride  home  together 
that  late,  chilly  afternoon  so  much,  that  neither  of  them  ever 
forgot  it.  It  was  past  six  o'clock  when  Jack  reluctantly  left 
his  beautiful  companion  at  the  steps  of  her  own  door,  declining 
(again  reluctantly)  the  Squire's  hearty  invitation  to  come  in. 
He  rode  off"  back  to  Vauban  Abbey,  gave  a  look  to  the  horses, 
and  saw  that  they  were  being  properly  done,  and  then  went 
into  the  house. 

That  night  at  dinner,  the  Colonel  was  immense,  and  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  neither  of  his  guests,  Messrs.  Isaacstein 
and  Pottem,  could  contradict  him,  and  that  Jack  was  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  do  so,  the  new  M.S.H.  fairly  bubbled  over  on 
the  subject  of  his  own  individual  prowess.  As  a  "  mahogany  " 
cross-country  rider  the  Colonel  was  bad  to  beat. 
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"After  you  fell  off "  he  began,  addressing  Isaacstein, 

when  that  gentleman  put  up  a  hand  deprecatingly. 

"Oh,  stheady.  Colonel,  stheady !     You  mean  to  thay,  after 

my  'unter  fell " 

"  Fell  be  blowed  !  "  retorted  the  warrior  scornfully.  "  AVhy, 
Puggy  there  was  just  Ije'ind  you,  and  saw  you  chucked  over 
the  'orse's  'ead." 

"  'Ave  it  your  own  way,  ma  tear.  But  Puggy  ain't  got 
thuch  a  lot  to  brag  about,  I  should  think.'' 

"  You've  said  that  before,"  put  in  Mr.  Pottem,  with 
dignity. 

"Veil,  you  could  thay  it  be'ind,  for  I  'ear  you  thlipped  over 
the  'orth's  tail !  "  sniggered  Mossy,  maliciously. 

Mr.  Pottem  momentarily  collapsed  as  the  Colonel's  guffaw 
sounded  all  over  the  room.     Then  rallying  again,  he  said — 
"  Well,  Mr.  Clever,  at  all  events  I  got  further  than  you  !  " 
"  And  fared  worth  !  "  promptly  rejoined  Isaacstein. 
This  was  a  clincher,  and  Mr.  Pottem  poured  out  another 
glass  of  port  without  attempting  anything  by  way  of  reply. 
The  Colonel  then  took  up  the  running  again. 
"After  you  two  fellers  had  come  to  grief,  me  and  Mrs. 
Brompton — I  say,  Honourable,  that  woman  can  ride,  eh  *? — 
we  two  led  over  everything  :  gigantic  places  they  w'ere,  too  ! 
— showed  'em  all  the  way,  by  Jove !      Never  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  carried  so  magnificent  before  !     That  'orse  must  be 
worth  'is   weight  in  gold!     In  fact,  I'll  give — er — well,    I'll 
give  a  couple  of  'undred  for  "im  to-morrer — three  'undred  if 
necessary,  for  e's  one  o'  the  best — and  I  always  saj'  that  the 
best  of  everythin's  good  enough  for  Thomas  James  Botcherby, 
don't  I,  Honourable?" 

"You  do,"  replied  Jack,  with  a  slight  sigh,  "always." 

"At    all    events,    I    shall    give     you    carty    blanche    to 

buy   'im   for    me ;    absoloot   carty.     Money   won't   stop   the 

deal ! "  added    the    Colonel,    magnificently.       (As    a    matter 

of   fact,  he  eventually  bought   the   horse   for    sixty  pounds, 
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and  haggled  for  two  days  over  the  last  "fiver."')  "Well, 
we  cleared  the  hrook "  (which,  gentle  reader,  was  a  dry 
ditch,  nearly  two  feet  six  wide)  "  and  after  that,  on  we 
went  again,  till  we  come  to  a  tremendous  place,  and  I  could 
see  that  the  widder — Mrs.  Brompton,  you  know :  splendid 
woman,  and  a  wonderful  "ard  rider — was  lookin'  anxious,  so 
I  jest  said,  'Oh,  come  along!  it's  nothin','  hut  I  saw  she 
didn't  like  the  look  of  it,  so  I  offered  to  pull  up,  although 
we  must  'ave  heen  miles  ahead  of  every  one  at  the  time  : 
nohody  else  in  it,  in  fact— and  she  looked  so  grateful  that 
I  thought  I  reelly  must  give  up  my  own  pleasure,  and  so  I 
did  !  And  that's  'ow  it  was  that  I  didn't  get  to  the  end  of 
the  run.  Otherwise  I  should  certainly  'ave  been  first  up 
at  the  kill." 

"  Take,''  murmured  Jack  gently. 

"  Well,  that's  what  T  meant,  of  course,"  added  the  Colonel, 
making  a  mental  note  of  the  term  for  future  use. 

Jack  faintly  wondered  where  all  this  desperate  fencing  had 
been  situate,  as  he,  personally,  had  come  across  absolutely 
none  of  the  awful  obstacles  so  graphically  spoken  of  by  his 
employer.  However,  he  knew  the  Colonel  and  his  descriptive 
powers  thoroughly  well,  and  the  cum  (/raiio  i^alis  aphorism  had 
ahvays  to  be  freely  translated,  the  grain  of  salt  becoming 
anything  between  a  hundredweight  and  a  cartload,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  at  the  polite  discrimination  of  the 
listener. 

"Yell,  Colonel,  I  mustlit  thay  you  looked  peautiful  in  yer 
red  coat.  Puggy  and  me  we  'ired  ourth  at  Nathan's,  and  b}' 
takin'  tw^o  of  'em  'e  made  a  reduction  :  but  conthiderin'  they 
wasthn't  made  for  us,  I  think  they  fitted  jn-etty  veil,  eh  ? 
You'll  thend  uth  a  copy  o'  the  photograph  ven  it  comth, 
von't  yer"?  'Anged  if  that,  an'  the  feed  ain't  the  betlit  part 
of  'untin',  in  my  'umble  opinion  !  " 

Wearied  out  more  with  the  so-called  festivities  of  the 
occasion  than  the  actual  hunting,  Jack  Alister  fell  asleep,  that 
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night,  jilinost  as  soon  as  he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow, 
and  dreamed  that  Ursula  Harkness  and  he  were  %ing  through 
space  on  winged  horses,  whilst  a  pack  of  hounds  in  front, 
chased  the  Colonel  up  a  tree,  and  Messrs.  Mossy  Isaacstein 
and  Puggy  Potteni  into  a  niill-dani  tilled  with  cheap  champagne 
and  indi<i[esti))le  sandwiches. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE         MUDBURY    MONOCLE. 


Mr.  Quire  bad  not  failed  to  \Yrite  a  column  of  glowing  descrip- 
tion in  good  time,  and  on  the  Saturday  morning  following  the 
day  of  the  Colonel's  opening  meet  and  Hunt  breakfast,  the 
Mudhurn  Monocle  came  out  with  the  following  highly  eulogistic 
screed. 

Mr.  (j)uire,  quickly  foreseeing  that  Colonel  Botcherl)y  was 
likely  to  become  a  power  in  the  neighbourhood  by  reason  of  his 
great  wealth,  thought  it  would  be  policy  on  his  part  to  lay  the 
butter  on  thickly,  and  Mr.  Dashwood,  who  wished  to  try  the 
experiment  of  '  tapping  '  the  Colonel  at  an  early  date  for  the 
loan  of  a  tenner,  had  said  impressively,  to  the  enterprising 
editor — 

"  Don't  spare  the  Dorset,  Mr.  Quire.  You  under- 
stand, eh"?"  and  a  wink  was  substituted  for  any  further 
verbiage. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Quire  had  winked  back,  though  he  hadn't  the 
faintest  idea  what  ]\Ir.  Dashwood  was  driving  at.  It  has 
often  struck  us  that  the  position  of  a  counsel  "  learned  in 
the  law,"  when  an  erudite  judge  hurls  a  classical  quotation 
at  him,  cannot  be  a  pleasant  one,  if  he — the  said  counsel — 
doesn't  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  sadder 
still  is  it  for  the  unfortunate  editor  who  knows  not  how  to 
'  counter '  an  assailant  armed  with  either  modern  slang  or 
technical  language.  Editors,  however,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
happy  beings  in  receipt  of  substantial  salaries  :  and  "  unto 
whom  much  is  given,  of  him,"    &c.     Under  these   unhappy 
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circumstances,  perhaps,  the  safest  investment  is  a  blank  and 
l)enignant  smile — but  on  no  account,  any  attempt  at  speech  ! 
Even  if  an  editor  is  not  really  onniiscient,  he  ought,  at  least, 
always  to  appear  so. 

A  few  tasteful  headlines  heralded  the  article  itself : — 

"  THE 

'  ST0NEYB1U)0KE     STAGHOUNDS.' 

Colonel  Botcheruy  inaugurates  his 
NEW  MASTERSHIP 

1!Y 

A  Magnificent  Banc^'et. 

The  COLONEL'S  SPEECH. 

Extraordinary  Piun — A  Eed-Letter  Day. 

"  On  Wednesday  last  it  was  alike  our  good  fortune  and  our 
proud  privilege  to  be  present  at  an  entertainment  which,  for 
unbounded  hospitality,  good-fellowship,  and  good  sport  com- 
bined, it  would  be  hard  to  tind  an  equal  and  quite  im- 
possil)le  to  surpass.  As  is  now  well  known  throughout  the 
county  of  Haughtyshire — at  all  events,  on  the  Mudbur}'  side 
of  it — Colonel  Botcherby,  the  millionaire  lessee  of  Vauban 
Abbey,  came  forward  to  take  over  the  Mastership  of  our 
splendid  pack  of  Staghounds  but  a  very  short  time  back. 
With  that  rare  knowledge  of  aft'airs  of  the  chase  which  he 
combines  with  other  great  gifts,  he  first  selected  a  Huntsman, 
Mr.  ()'J)owd,  whose  name  alone  is  a  guarantee  for  efficiency 
and  experience  in  the  field.  The  gallant  Colonel  also  quickly 
got  together  a  stud  of  horses  which  may  fairly  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  to  be  found  throughout  the  crack  shires.  No 
less  distinguished  as  a  host  than  as  a  hunter  Colonel  Botcherby 
was,  perhaps,  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when  he 
presided  over  the  great  feast  at  the  Bed  Lion,  Eotherington 
(supplied  by  Host  Foodie,  our  excellent  fellow-townsman,  at  an 
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inclusive  price  per  head),  which  it  would  have  been  no  disgrace 
to  have  set  before  famed  Luculkis  himself.  From  the  sober 
sandwich  to  the  homely  ham,  from  the  toothsome  turkey  to 
the  plump  and  pleasing  partridge,  from  the  succulent  salmon 
(tinned  and  all  the  way  from  Canada)  to  the  friendly  fowl,  and 
last,  though  not  by  any  means  least,  from  the  beer  to  the 
Bollinger,  all  was  of  the  best  which  money  (and  Foodie) 
could  supplv.  As  the  Colonel  genially  remarked  to  us,  cu 
j)assaiit,  '  The  best  of  everything  is  good  enough  for  Thomas 
James  Fotcherby  !  ' 

"In  appropriate  terms,  Mr.  Short  proposed  the  health  of  the 
new  Master,  a  toast  which  was  drunk  with  the  greatest 
possible  enthusiasm,  and  upon  the  Colonel  rising  to  reply,  a 
dead  silence  immediately  succeeded  the  hearty  cheering,  in 
the  natural  anxiet}'  which  all  those  present  felt  to  hear  every 
word,  which  dropped  from  the  new  Master's  lips.  Fortunately 
a  j\Iono--h'  man  was  there,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  give  our 
readers  the  pith  and  essence  of  the  speech.  Directly  the  excited 
and  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  guests  had  died  down,  Colonel 
Botcherby  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  'Ladies  and  Gentlemen — In  welcoming  yon  here  to-day, 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  to  me  it  is  an  unalloyed 
pleasure  to  sae  so  distinguished  a  company  around  me.  Mr. 
Short  has  spoken  of  me  in  terms  which  are  far  too  kind  and 
flattering,  and  in  choosing  those  terms  has  allowed  his  natural 
generosity  of  disposition  to  outrun  his  discretion  ;  has,  in  fact, 
abrogated  the  functions  of  his  head  in  favour  of  those  of  his 
heart.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you 
all  assembled  here,  for  what  he  has  said,  and  what  you  have 
so  kindly — more  than  kindly — endorsed.  I  shall  always 
endeavour  to  deserve  your  good  opinion,  and  I  shall  always 
endeavour  to  show  sport.'  (Great  applause.)  The  Colonel 
went  on  to  say  that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  prouder  position 
to  occupy — that  of  M.S.H. — than  it  would  be  to  preside  over 
the  fortunes  of  a  Fox  Hunt,  gaily  remarking  that   '  you  can 
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eat  venison,  and  you  cannot  eat  fox'— a  remarkable  instance 
of  our  new  JNfaster's  native  shrewdness  and  perspicuity — 
and  he  conckided  l)y  assuring  those  present  that  he  wouhl 
neither  interfere  with  the  country  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Haughtyshire's  hounds,  nor  permit  that  Huiii  to  interfere 
with  him. 

"A  collection  was  then  taken  up" — ('capping'  was  a 
term  outside  Mr.  (Quire's  vocabulary) — and  the  guests  soon 
afterwards  rose  from  the  festive  board. 

"  '  To  horse  !  '  was  then  the  cr}',  and  the  whole  of  the 
assembled  company,  which  must  have  numbered  somewhere 
between  eight  hundred  and  a  thousand,  mounted  their  gaily- 
caparisoned  steeds  to  take  part  in  the  fortunes  of  the  chase. 
The  stag  was  brought  up  to  the  starting  post  in  a  small  private 
omnibus,  and  the  door  being  opened,  he  at  once  jumped  out 
and  ran  away,  but  only  for  a  short  distance,  when,  being 
hungry,  the  pretty  creature  stopped  to  graze.  One  of  the 
hunters  smacked  his  whip  at  it,  and  it  ran  away  again, 
this  time  in  good  earnest.  Two  more  hunters  galloped  round 
and  rouiul  the  field,  apparently  performing  some  duty,* 
whilst  all  the  rest  waited  leisurely  to  give  the  stag  a  chance 
of  escaping. 

"  I)ui-ing  this  interval  ]\lr.  .Iim[)ington,  of  the  lirm  of 
Collodion  k^  Co.,  was  enabled  to  secure  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  Colonel  Botcherby  and  a  select  party  of  his  particular 
friends,  forming  a  distinguished  equestrian  group.  The 
M.S.H.  was  riding  a  priceless  horse,  and  looked  very  martial 
indeed  in  the  centre.  With  true  military  punctuality  the 
Colonel  gave  the  command,  and  hounds  were  led  into  the  held 
by  the  well-known  professional  liunter  ()"J)o\V(l  (and  a  noble- 
looking  lot  of  dogs  they  are — all  of  a  piebald  or  spotted  colour, 
and  not  one  with  either  a  long,  or  even  a  ctn'ly  coat),  and 
encouraged  to  commence  running  aftei'  the  stag.  They 
seemed  disinclined,  or  unable  to  do  so,  at  lirst,  l)iit  presently, 

*   I'ividcntly  Messrs.  Isaacstcin  &.  Pottcm. 
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warming  to  their  collars  they  ran  awa^'  in  the  same  direc- 
tion which  the  stag  had  taken,  a  curious  example,  this,  of 
the  unerring  instinct  of  these  sagacious  brutes,  which,  by 
the  way,  appeared  to  be  quite  tame  and  docile,  not  a  single 
one,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  see,  being  muzzled.  O'Dowd 
and  his  man  must  sometimes  have  hard  work  to  lead  them  all 
home  through  the  streets  after  the  day's  work  is  done.  How- 
ever, in  an  establishment  like  Colonel  Botcherby"s,  there 
would  naturally  be  no  lack  of  dog-collars  and  chains,  to  say 
nothing  of  men  to  render  assistance.  Directly  they  had 
'  gone  away  "  with  a  gay  '  Tall3'-ho  ! '  a  '  Whoohoop  !  '  and 
a  '  Hark  forward  !  '  the  Colonel  rushed  to  the  front,  jumping 
over  the  tirst  hedge  in  gallant  style,  and  at  once  constituting 
himself  a  '  first-llight  man.'  Mrs.  Brompton  jumped  over  the 
hedge  also,  without  displaying  the  least  sign  of  fear,  although 
the  impediment  was  one  of  formidable  dimensions.  A  friend 
of  Colonel  Botcherby's,  a  Mr.  Moss  Isinglass,  met  with  a 
somewhat  serious  accident  here,  which  looked  at  iirst  as 
though  it  might  have  a  fatal  termination;  on  inquiring  of 
the  sufferer,  however,  we  were  informed  by  him  that,  beyond 
a  broken  arm,  seven  fractured  ribs,  and  some  severe  internal 
injuries,  he  (Mr.  Isinglass)  had  sustained  no  harm  whatever. 
These  hunters  are  a  hardy  race  of  whom  Englishmen  may 
well  be  proud,  for  Mr.  Isinglass,  making  light  of  his  sufferings, 
actually  joined  the  Colonel's  dinner-party  at  Vauban  Abbey 
the  same  night.  To  return  to  the  sport.  Still  holding 
his  pride  of  place,  the  Colonel — closely  followed  b}-  Mrs. 
Brompton — led  the  way  over  the  hedges  and  ditches  until 
the  whole  lirilliant  pageant  was  Avell  out  of  sight  of  the 
spectators.  The  chase  led  in  the  direction  of  Saltshields, 
where  a  check  occurred — probably  through  the  stag  '  going 
to  ground  '  or  changing  on  to  the  line  of  a  fresh  stag  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which — one  is  as  likely  as  the  other — 
and  the  noble  quarry  was  finally  rolled  over  in  the  open, 
after  a  most  exciting  chase  of  nearly  six  hours.     To  whom 
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the  bruhli  was  presented,  we  know  not — ceiialiily  tlic  Colonel 
deserved  it,  hut  it  may  well  he  that  he  gracefully  resigned  the 
troph}'  to  one  of  the  fairer  sex,  content  with  the  honour  of 
having  led  the  hunt,  throughout,  himself.  Several  minor 
casualties  occurred,  as  was  only  to  he  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  Mr.  Tottem,  another  fi-icnd  of  the  Master's, 
alighted  rather  unexpectedly  from  his  liorse  whilst  the 
animal  was  in  the  act  of  cUmhing  up  a  steep  bank,  hut  beyond 
a  somewhat  severe  rent  at  the  back  part  of  his  clothing  no 
damage  was  done.  Mr.  Travers  Binkie,  also,  fell  into  a  dry 
ditch,  but  so  lightly  did  this  well-known  sportsman  regard  the 
mishap  that,  when  discovered  by  a  farm  labourer,  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  he  was  fast  asleep. 

"  In  concluding  this  all  too  ])rief  notice  we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity' of  offering  our  most  hearty  congratulations  to  Colonel 
Botcherby,  ]\[.S.H.,  on  his  new-found  honours,  and  of  wishing 
him  every  success  in  his  Mastershi})  of  the  Stoneybrooke 
Staghounds." 

Jack,  who  had  been  discussing  this  highly  original  descrip- 
tion, together  with  his  after  breakfast  pipe,  put  the  paper 
slowly  down.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  legs  until  his  heels 
rested  on  the  tioor,  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  liis  trousers' 

pockets,  and  said  :   "  Well,  I'm "'  and  got  no  farther. 

As  to  the  Colonel,  he  was  quite  delighted,  and  made  a 
nienta,l  note  to  ask  (^)uire  over  to  dinner  one  night  soon.  But 
with  Messrs.  "  Isinglass,"  Potteni,  and  Binkie  it  was  other- 
wise ;  they  were  not  at  all  delighted,  and  the  valiant  Israelite 
went  so  far  as  to  swear  that  he  would  kii-k  "  that  Moiioclc 
feller" — next  time  he  saw  him,  that  is.  How  seldom  tlo  those 
"  next  times  "  ever  come  !  We  miss  so  many  chances  in  life. 
Berhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  those  who  do 
wrong — or,  as  in  this  case,  for  those  who  do  write. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 


:\IEETING    HIS    :\IATCH. 


The  following  week  was  indeed  a  red-letter  one  for  Colonel 
Botcherby,  for  the  Stoneybrooke — which  he  intended  to  re- 
name "Colonel  Botcherby 's  Staghonnds  " — met  at  the  Abbey 
on  Tuesday  and  enjoj^ed  an  excellent  gallop,  Mr.  O'Dowd 
shaping  to  the  work  in  a  really  wonderful  manner,  con- 
sidering his  absolute  lack  of  previous  expeiience  ;  whilst  on 
the  Thursday,  Jack  managed  to  pick  up  a  hurdle  race  with 
Franciscan  and  another  with  Magog,  following  up  these 
successes  on  the  following  day  by  winning  a  maiden  steeple- 
chase with  the  first-named — his  first  eftbrt  over  a  country 
in  public.  The  young  horse  never  put  a  foot  wrong,  and 
gave  Jack  a  most  comfortable  ride,  rather  to  his  own  surprise. 
However,  he  thought  well  enough  of  his  chance  to  risk  a 
ten  pound  note  at  eight  to  one,  and  felt,  therefore,  remarkably 
well  pleased  with  his  day's  work.  As  for  the  Colonel,  he 
was  absolutely  radiant,  and  correspondingly  unbearable. 

He'd  "show  these  fellers  'ow  to  train  'orses  " — quite  for- 
getting that  he  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  training  them 
as  the  Emperor  of  China  with  the  Dreyfus  case.  He'd  sack 
every  race  he  "  entered  a  'orse  for,"  he  would  ;  his  "  Boatswain 
would  live  to  win  the  Grand  National,  'anged  if  'e  wouldn't !  " 
and  so  forth  and  so  on.  He  strutted  about  the  place,  with  his 
chest  stuck  out  and  his  hands  clasped  together  beneath  his 
coat-tails,  in  a  way  which  reminded  one  irresistibly  of  a 
pouter  pigeon  or  a  cock-sparrow.  He  had  not  ridden  in  the 
second  run  with  the  Stoneybrooke,  l)ut  so  "  full  of  beans  " 
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was  he  now,  with  liis  last  three  wins,  tliat  he  meant  going 
with  the  stag  this  next  time,  and  no  mistake.  He  had  seen 
how  well  his  former  secretary  had  heen  carried  by  the  old 
steeplechase  horse,  Jacob  Faithful,  and  at  once  conceived  the 
idea  of  riding  him. 

"  'Ow  do  yer  think  that  old  chestnut  3^ou  rode  would  carry 
me,  hey  ?  "  he  asked,  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  something, 
at  least,  depends  upon  the  rider,  in  getting  successfully  across 
a  country.  If  the  horse  could  be  alwiiys  forward  with  Jack, 
of  course  he  would  be  always  forward  with  himself,  argued 
the  Colonel. 

"You?  Well,  he's  not  nearly  up  to  your  weight,  to  begin 
with,  and  he  pulls  like  destruction." 

"  Oh,  what's  that  matter  to  a  man  like  me  !  "  replied  the 
Colonel  contemptuously.  He  was  always  valiant  about  horses 
— when  he  was  on  foot.    "  What's  that  matter?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Oh,  nothing — to  me,"  replied  Jack;  "but  perhaps  you'd 
better  ride  him  a  gallop  to-day,  just  to  see  how  you  get  on 
with  him,  first." 

"  I  will." 

And  Jack,  on  one  of  the  hirelings,  accompanied  him. 

The  Colonel,  with  considerable  trouble,  and  some  danger  to 
his  last  new  pair  of  riding  breeches,  for  his  legs  were  short 
and  the  old  chestnut  stood  sixteen  hands,  climbed  up  into 
the  saddle,  and  rode  away  through  the  park  towards  the 
jumping-field,  and  Jack  followed  him. 

"  Don't  like  'is  haction — 'e's  'orrible  as  a  'ack — shall  send 
him  on  to  the  meet,  and  drive  down.  Now  we'll  try  a  gallop," 
and  without  waiting  for  Jack,  away  he  went,  straight  down 
the  field,  best  pace. 

The  old  steeplechaser,  according  to  his  usual  course,  at  once 
"  took  hold,"  raising  the  gallant  Colonel  well  out  of  the  saddle 
as  he  pulled  and  tugged,  with  all  his  strength,  at  the  reins. 
But  Jacob  Faithful  had  been  in  training  for  many  a  3'ear,  and 
his  mouth  was  now  as  hard  as  iron.    Whv  is  it  that  ninety- 
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nine  horses  out  of  every  liuntlred  in  racing  stables  become 
the  same  ?  Boring  his  head  well  down  to  the  level  of  his 
knees,  away  he  galloped,  and,  to  the  Colonel's  horror,  made 
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straight  for  the   regulation  guard-railed  ditch    fence  at  the 
end  of  the  field. 

"Hi,  hi!"  yelled  the  warrior.     "Hi  'ere!    Stop  "im,  stop 
'im  !    Whoa,  yer  brute  !   ^^'hoa,  will  yQv  '?  " 
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But  no  one  was  in  a  position  to  "slop  'im,"  and  at  it  he 
went.  With  the  instinct  of  despair,  the  Colonel  did  what 
perhaps  was  the  wisest  thing  he  could  have  done,  consider- 
ing what  a  shocking  bad  horseman  he  was.  He  dropped 
the  reins,  and  clutched  the  saddle  tightly  fore  and  aft. 
Burdened  with  fifteen  stone  as  he  was,  but  with  his  head 
free,  the  old  'chaser  charged  his  fence  gamely,  and  got  over 
in  safety.  But  the  strain  on  the  girths  was  too  great  ;  they 
l)urst  as  he  landed,  and  the  Colonel  rolled  off,  and  still  holding 
on  desperately  to  the  saddle,  rolled  over  and  over  on  the 
ground,  like  a  shot  rabbit.  The  horse  galloped  off  up  the 
next  field,  where,  at  the  top,  he  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  a  large  locked  gate. 

Controlling  a  strong  inclination  to  laugh  aloud,  Jack  rode 
up  to  the  prostrate  financier  as  cpiickly  as  possible.  The 
Colonel  was  lying  on  his  back  on  the  ground,  with  the  saddle 
over  his  head. 

"  Oh,  take  'im  off  me.  The  brute's  stiflin'  all  the  life  out  o' 
me  !  Never  mind  the  'orse;  shoot  'im,  shoot  im,  and  pull  'im 
off  me  !  The  weight's  crushin'  all  the  breath  out  of  my  bod}- ! 
]\[ake  'aste,  make  'aste  !  Oh,  I'm  l)ein'  killed  !  I'm  a  dead 
man  !  I'm  dyin',  I'm — 'ullo  !  "'  and  the  warrior  suddenly  sat 
l)olt  upright. 

This  last  exclamation,  cutting  sliort  the  torrent  of  his 
woeful  cries  for  aid,  was  brought  al)ont  by  Jack'  (who  had  got 
down  from  his  horse)  lifting  the  saddle  off'  the  Colonel's  face, 
and  revealing  the  position  to  his  alarmed  and  astonished  eyes. 

"  Well  !  So  help  me  if  I  didn't  think  the  'orse  was  on  top 
of  me,  and  I  was  l)ein'  killed.  You  ought  never  to  'ave  let  me 
get  on  such  a  brute.  Honourable ;  I'm  surprised  at  yer  want 
of  feelin',  I  reelly  am.  No  man  on  earth  could  ride  a  thing 
like  that  'untin'.  " 

"  Oh,  he  does  very  well  for  me,"  replied  Jack. 

"  I  dessay.  Oh,  yes,  he's  good  enough  for  you,"  said  Colonel 
Botcherby,  thereby  paying  an   iTuintentional  complimenc  to 
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his  secretary.  Then  he  slowly  got  upon  his  feet,  felt  him- 
self all  over  to  see  if  he  was  broken  anywhere,  heaved  a  sigh, 
and  started  to  walk  home.     Turning  his  head,  he  said — 

"  You  were  right,  Honourable.  He  does  pull,  that  brute, 
and  3'ou  don't  catch  me  on  his  back  again  in  a  hurry." 

"Better  take  this  horse  and  ride  home,  Colonel,"  said 
Jack,  ofiering  the  hireling.    "  I'll  walk.'' 

"  Thankye,  thankye,  I  will,"  and  Colonel  Botcherby 
struggled  up  into  the  saddle  and  rode  away  on  his  journey 
back  to  the  Abbey,  whilst  Jack  struck  through  the  woods 
on  foot,  after  giving  a  yokel  a  shilling  to  lead  the  old 
'chaser  home. 

He  had  not  walked  far  when  a  slight  noise,  some  distance 
ahead  of  him,  a  cracking  of  dead  sticks,  aroused  his  attention. 
A  moment  later,  a  turn  of  the  narrow  path  enabled  him  to 
see  a  man's  figure,  some  considerable  distance  in  front.  The 
fellow  looked  like  a  tramp,  and,  all  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  any  one  behind  him,  he  was  creeping  stealthily  along, 
stopping  every  now  and  then,  and  moving  on  again,  as  though 
dogging  the  footsteps  of  some  one  in  front. 

"  Up  to  no  good,  that  chap,  I  should  say,"  muttered  Jack 
to  himself,  as  he  prepared  to  do  a  little  "dogging"  on  his 
own  account.  "I'll  just  see  what  this  gentleman  is  doing. 
Creeping  along  in  this  stealthy  manner  is  not  calculated  to 
inspire  the  casual  observer  with  confidence." 

For  another  fifty  yards  or  more,  the  tramp  proceeded  with 
the  same  cautious  gait,  and  equally  cautiously  did  Jack 
follow  him,  keeping  well  out  of  sight,  so  that  he  might  see 
W'hat  the  man's  real  object  was.  Then  a  sharp  turn  in  the 
track  hid  the  fellow  from  his  pursuer's  view. 

Jack  kept  on  at  the  same  slow  pace  as  before,  until,  just 
before  reaching  the  turn,  and  whilst  still  out  of  sight,  he 
overheard  voices  a  short  distance  ahead  of  him.  One  was 
that  of  a  woman — - 

"  You  wretch  !  Let  go  my  arm,  or " 
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"  Or  what "?  It's  no  good  screaming,  so  I  tell  ye  !  "  ans\Yered 
the  man's  hoarse,  raucous  tones.  "Give  me  yer  purse  an' 
rings  an'  watch,  quick,  or  I'll  settle  ye,  pretty  sharp.  There's 
no  one  within  'arf  a  mile  o'  this,  so  it's  no  good "' 

But  the  sentence  was  never  finished.  At  the  precise 
moment  that  the  last  word  left  his  lips,  Mr.  Jimmy  Shortneck, 
ruffian,  thief,  and  hully,  was  suddenly  grasped  from  behind 
in  an  iron  grip — ("  'E  caught  me  by  the  neck  an'  the 
l)irdeage,  an'  chucked  me  clean  over  'is  hloomin'  'ead,  so 
'elp  me!  It  felt  like  a  bloomin'  earthquake,  it  did!"  said 
Mr.  Shortneck,  almost  tearfully,  in  describing  the  occurrence 
to  a  "pal"  at  a  subsequent  date) — hoisted  bodily  into  the 
air,  and  then  flung  to  the  muddy  ground.  "And  all  jest  for 
arskin'  a  laidy  for  the  loan  of  her  ticker  !  I  call  it  crule  !  It's 
downright  dis'eartenin',  it  is  !  "  added  the  injured  gentleman, 
as  he  emptied  a  pint  pot,  and  spat  viciously. 

The  girl  was  Ursula  Harkness.  She  had  driven  over  to 
visit  an  old  pensioner,  who  had  been  nurse  at  Yauban  Abbey 
for  many  years.  Then,  finding  the  day  a  tempting  one  for 
a  walk,  Ursula  had  sent  back  the  cart,  and  started  by  the 
footpath  which  led  across  the  fields  and  through  the  woods 
into  the  Abbey  grounds,  meaning  to  cross  them  and  emerge 
on  the  high  road  be^^ond.  The  rascally  thief  must  have  seen 
and  followed  her  into  the  loneliest  part  of  the  wood,  before 
making  his  attack. 

Jack  and  Ursula  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  each  other 
in  silence,  and  it  was  difficult  to  know  which  of  the  twain 
felt  most  grateful  to  Providence  for  the  chance  that  had 
brought  the  young  man  there  at  such  aii  opportune  moment. 
The  silence  was  eloquent :  it  represented  pathos.  What  a 
thousand  pities  that  it  could  not  be  preserved  for  ever.  Alas  ! 
speech  quickly  succeeded  it,  and  nineteenth  century  speech 
does  not  adapt  itself  well  to  pathos. 

"  Good  old  Jacob  Faithful !  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  horse 
bolting  with  Colonel  liotcherby,  and  getting  rid  of  him  at  a 
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fence,   I    should    never   have    been    here    this    afternoon  !  " 
exclaimed  Jack. 

Ursula  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  mild  mquiry,  and  Jack 
hastened  to  explain.  The  explanation  took  some  time,  and 
somehow  he  found  that  at  the  end  of  it  (and  when  he 
couldn't  in  decency  spin  it  out  any  longer)  her  hand  was 
still  in  his. 

Meantime,  the  third  party  to  the  contract  had  sat  up  and 
was  ruefully  rubbing  a  bump  now  rising,  and  already  as  big 
as  a  j)lover's  egg,  on  the  back  of  his  head.  He  looked  half 
savagely,  half  fearfully,  at  the  "human  earthquake."  Jimmy 
was  full  of  revenge  :  l)ut  when  he  had  carefully  measured 
Jack's  spare,  sinew}^  frame,  and  the  "  narsetty  "  look  in 
his  clear  blue  eye,  and  called  to  mind  the  very  emphatic 
way  in  which  he  had  just  been  served,  he  concluded  that 
revenge,  however  sweet,  must  be  prudently  postponed.  Had 
Jimmy  been  a  stage  transpontine  villain,  he  would  have 
"dissembled"  and  mysteriously  observed  that  "  a  time  will 
come  !  "  But  as  he  was  only  a  modern  scoundrel,  in 
unpleasant-smelling  fustian  clothes,  he  growled  under  his 
breath — 

"  "Wait  till  I  gets  my  chawnce  at  yer  !     I'll " 

Jack's  ears  were  keen  ones.  He  turned  a  quiet  look  on  the 
ruffian  and  said — 

"  Yes.    What  will  you  do,  eh  ?  " 

But  Mr.  Jimmy  Shortneck  felt  no  desire  for  any  further 
taste  of  Alister's  powers.  He  got  up  and  slunk  off  with  a 
melodramatic  scowl  upon  his  face,  but  a  liberal  allowance  of 
blue  funk  in  his  heart. 

"  You  must  let  me  take  you  home,  Miss  Harkness.  I  don't 
suppose  there  are  any  more  of  these  loafers  about,  but  still, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure " 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid.  I  was,  I  confess,  just  when 
3'ou  arrived,"  laughed  Ursula.  "  But  won't  it  be  rather  a 
trouble  to  you  to  come  all  that  distance?" 

Q  '2 
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Well,  reader,  would  it  have  been  a  trouble  to  you  under 
such  circumstances  '? 

They  walked  alon^-  together  in  silence,  and  each  wondered 
why  it  was  that  all  desire  for  conversation  had  ceased. 

At  length  Jack  broke  the  spell  by  a  not  ver}^  strikingly 
original  observation.     He  said — 

"  What  jolly  weather  it  is,  isn't  it'?  " 

And  Ursula  having  assented  to  this,  they  again  relapsed 
into  silence,  and  very  little  more  was  said  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  journey.  That  is,  they  did  not  remain  absolutely 
dumb,  but  the  pressure  of  conversation  to  the  square  inch 
was  certainly  not  a  high  one. 

They  approached  the  new  abode  of  the  Harknesses  from 
one  of  the  meadows  at  the  back,  and  to  get  into  them  from 
the  road,  it  became  necessary  to  unfasten  a  gate.  The  gate  was 
secured  by  one  of  those  exasperating  contrivances,  a  puzzle  lock. 
Jack  fumbled  with  it  unsuccessfully  for  a  brief  period,  and 
then  Ursula  came  to  his  aid,  and  then — and  then  their  hands 
met — and  then — well,  and  then  they  remained  clasped  for  a 
brief  period,  whilst  Jack  Alister  told  Ursula  Harkness  that  he 
loved  her,  and  then,  in  the  same  breath,  that  he  knew  he  ought 
never  to  have  spoken  of  such  a  thing,  that  he  was  a  pauper, 
had  always  been  a  pauper,  and  w'as  likely  to  remain  one  to 
his  life's  end,  but — but — he  loved  her,  as  never  woman  was 
loved  before.  Would  she  be  his  wife,  if  ever  he  found  himself 
in  a  position  to  claim  her  ? 

And,  judging  b}^  the  fact  that  for  the  next  two  whole  minutes 
he  was  allowed  the  priceless  privilege  of  holding  Ursula  in 
his  arms,  we  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  her  answer  was  a 
satisfactory  one. 
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CHAPTEB   XXYIII. 

A    GOOD    GALLOP    WITH    THE    COLONEL. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  the  lovers  before  they  parted 
tliat,  considermg  Jack's  position,  it  would  be  wiser  to  say 
nothing  of  their  engagement  for  the  present,  and  therefore, 
although  Ursula  felt  a  longing  to  throw  her  arms  about  her 
father's  neck  when  she  entered  the  house,  she  resisted  that 
temptation,  and  went  straight  up  to  her  room,  whilst  Jack, 
on  his  part,  as  sternly  crushed  within  him  the  desire  to  smack 
the  Colonel  violently  on  the  back  and  address  him  as  "  old 
boy !  "  These  temporary  aberrations  of  intellect  and  slight 
deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  which  sanity  demands  do 
afflict  the  human  race  at  such  times. 

The  following  day  was  Saturday.  The  Duke  of  Haughty- 
shire's  hounds  met  at  the  Cross  Eoads,  Warlington,  at  eleven, 
whilst  the  tryst  appointed  for  the  Stoneybrooke  was  the  Dun 
Horse,  Pheasant  Green,  at  noon.  The  places  were  some  seven 
or  eight  miles  apart,  and  several  of  the  ordinary  followers 
of  the  foxhound  pack  made  up  their  minds  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  stag,  as  being  nearer  home,  and  also,  perhaps, 
with  man's  insatiable  thirst  for  a  change — even  if  it  be  for 
the  worse  ! 

At  the  last  moment,  Colonel  Botcherby  decided  to  again 
ride  the  hireling  which  had  carried  him  on  his  opening  day, 
and  which  he  was  now  negotiating  to  1)U3\  The  horse,  though 
an  old  one,  was  fairl}-  well  bred,  with  good  manners,  and 
a  ver}'  safe  conveyance,  but  as  slow  as  a  man  in  boots. 
"  Couldn't  go  fast  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,"  as  Alister 
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said  of  liini,  hut  lie  was  a  very  useful  horse,  nevertheless.  The 
M.S.H.  had  had  quite  enoufj;h  of  the  old  chestnut  on  the 
previous  day,  and  promptly  relegated  him  to  his  "Master  of 
the  Horse."  Jack  was  very  well  satisfied,  though  he  rather 
shirked  a  long  hack  home  on  him.  Jacoh  Faithful  as  a  hack 
was  certainly  an  acquired  taste  ;  and  even  as  a  hunter  he 
was  not  everybody's  money,  for  his  mouth  was  dead  and 
hard,  he  pulled  like  a  steam-engine,  and  occasionally,  when 
he  thought  he  saw  the  chance,  tried  to  run  through  his  fences. 
However,  you  can't  go  to  Birmingham  and  have  them  made 
for  you,  thought  Jack,  and  being  of  a  naturally  contented 
disposition,  he  was  well  pleased  that  the  Colonel  had  aban- 
doned the  horse  to  him.  Assuredly  the  martial  fifteen  stone 
of  "beef"  would  quickly  have  broken  him  down,  had  the 
Colonel  persevered  in  his  intention  to  ride  the  horse  to  hounds. 

The  warrior  and  Jack  drove  down  to  Pheasant  Green  in  a 
high  dogcart.  The  driving  was  done  b}^  Colonel  Botcherby, 
with  a  huge  cigar  stuck  in  his  mouth,  and  wearing  a  long 
drab  garment  which  "fitted  him  like  a  sentry-box,"  he  shook 
his  elbows  about  and  airily  flicked  his  whip  in  a  style  indi- 
cative of  his  own  great  satisfaction  with  the  world  in  general, 
and  with  himself  in  particular.  They  bowled  merrily  along, 
overtaking  iirst  Short,  then  Binkie,  Tonker  and  Mittins  riding 
together,  then  the  Widow  Brompton,  attended  by  her  pad- 
groom,  who  was  mounted  on  a  horse  for  which  his  mistress 
paid  ten-and-six})ence  per  hunting  day,  all  risk  taken  by  the 
lessor — we  may  add  that  the  animal  in  question  was  very 
dear  at  the  price,  and  the  groom,  after  one  day's  experience 
of  it,  prudently  insured  his  life  in  the  Accidental.  To  each 
one  of  the  gentlemen  named,  the  Colonel  gave  a  cheery 
"Mornin';  fine  'untin'  day,  ain't  it?"  or  an  " 'UUo,  goin'  to 
meet  my  'ounds'?"  but  on  reaching  the  golden-haired  widow 
he  pulled  up  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  his  elbows 
well  up  to  the  level  of  his  ears. 

"Good  mornin'.  Mrs.  ]3rompton,  good  luoniin'.     So  glad  to 
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see  you're  comin"  out  with  us  to-da}'.  We  'ad  a  fine  run  from 
the  Eed  Lion  last  week,  'adn't  we?  Me  and  you  right  in 
the  van  too,  hey?" 

Jack  thought  to  himself  that  being  "right  in  the  van" — 
a  four-wheeled  one — would  certainly  be  about  the  Colonel's 
safest  place. 

Mrs.  Brompton  smiled  and  showed  her  white  teeth,  and 
shook  her  shoulders  at  the  millionaire. 

"Ah,  Colonel,  you  mustn't  be  rash,  and  lead  poor  little  me 
into  danger.  You  know  quite  well  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
my  restraining  inlluence  you'd  have  rushed  headlong  into  all 
sorts  of  dreadful  places." 

The  Colonel  was  beside  himself  with  delight.  That  this 
public  testimony  to  his  reckless  courage  should  be  volunteered 
by  the  charming  widow,  and  that  he  should  thus  be  enabled  to 
appear  almost  heroic  before  his  hard-riding  secretary,  was 
joy  to  his  soul.  Truly  Mrs.  Brompton  knew  how  to  set  her 
snares,  even  though  she  did  so  in  the  sight  of  the  bird. 
Flatter  a  man's  horsemanship  or  his  courage,  and — provided 
the  flattery  emanates  from  the  right  quarter — that  man 
becomes,  for  the  time  being,  the  flatterer's  slave. 

"  Ah,  well,  I  s'pose  I  am  a  little  reckless :  they  all  tell  me 
so,  any'ow.  But  it's  worth  the  risk,  it's  w'orth  it,  /  always 
say.  Well,  we'll  be  joggin'  on.  Good-bye  for  the  present — 
an — au — "  here  he  nudged  his  secretary  for  the  next  word, 
but  unluckily  Jack  didn't  quite  catch  what  he  was  driving 
at  in  time,  so  the  Colonel  never  got  out  his  "  revoir,"  and 
had  to  drive  on,  feeling  rather  mortified  at  his  inal)ility  to 
complete  the  sentence. 

They  were,  by  this  time,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  trysting- 
place,  where  they  found  a  large  gathering  to  meet  Mr.  O'Dowd 
and  the  pack. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  followers  of  the  Stoneybrooke 
were  the  Reverend  Geoffry  Yarborough  and  at  least  a  dozen 
other  prominent  members  of  the  Duke  of  Haughtyshire's  Hunt. 
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The  Colonel  went  into  the  '  Dun  Horse  '  and  called  for  a 
stiff  hrandy  and  soda. 

"Not  all  the  soda,  miss,  please,"  said  the  warrior,  winking 
at  the  elderly  and  angular  barmaid.  The  lady,  in  fact, 
was  of  the  severe  order,  and  glared  back  at  the  Colonel — 
not  knowing  that  she  was  flouting  a  millionaire — in  a  way 
that  made  our  M.S.H.  declare  that  his  hounds  should  never 
meet  at  the  'Dun  Horse'  anymore.  " 'Anged  if  I'll  stand 
bein'  glared  at  by  anybody,  let  alone  a  gal  that  pulls  the 
beer  'andles." 

Fortified  by  what  he  called  the  "  tonic,"  Colonel  Botcherby 
sallied  forth,  pulling  on  his  gloves,  and  kicking  his  short, 
bandy  legs  about.  The  crowd  of  loafers  round  the  Inn  door 
dropped  back  respectfully,  and  touched  their  hats  as  he 
emerged  in  all  the  glory  of  pink,  glancing  down  at  his 
snowy-white  breeches  and  smart  top  boots.  His  hmiter  was 
brought  up  to  an  old-fashioned  stone  mounting-stool,  and  he 
got  up  and  hurled  himself  on  to  the  saddle.  Jack  was  alread}' 
mounted,  and  the  widow  had  just  arrived.  The  Colonel  gave 
the  word,  and  off  went  the  deer-cart,  followed  by  the  crowd, 
mounted  and  on  foot. 

"  Should  like  to  be  photographed  agen,"  muttered  the 
Colonel;  "but  s'pose  I  can't  be  done  more  than  two  or  three 
times  a  season.  Might  'ave  ni}-  picture  painted,  though, 
in  full  'unting  rig  on  my  fav'rit'  'unter,  and  surrounded 
by  my  fav'rit'  "ounds.  Don't  know  which  they  are  at 
present — don't  know  one  from  t'other,  reelly,"  and  then 
he  pushed  through  the  throng  and  ranged  himself  beside 
Mrs.  Brompton. 

An  untried  deer  was  the  "  subject  for  discussion  "  this  day. 
On  the  cart  door  being  thrown  back,  he  leaped  out  and  trotted 
away  without  any  hanging  about,  and  quite  like  an  old  hand 
at  the  game.  A  little  less  than  twentj^  minutes'  law  was 
allowed,  and  then  the  pack  was  laid  on.  O'ii  at  score  went 
the  Colonel,  and  a^-ain  did  the  fair  widow  dash  oft'  alongside 
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him.  The  ]\r.S.H,  settled  hmiself  in  his  saddle,  and  inspired 
b}'  the  extremely  confidential  behaviour  of  the  old  horse 
he  was  on,  determined  "to  do  or  die" — that  is,  of  course, 
figuratively  speaking  and  strictly  in  the  language  of  metaphor. 
Por  the  Colonel  had  no  intention  of  taking  any  chances, 
unless  he  felt  pretty  secure  that  he  would  come  out  "  right 
side  up."' 

The  deer  could  hardly  have  taken  a  more  favourable  line 
for  riders  of  the  Colonel's  disposition,  for  he  led  hounds  over 
some  very  weakly-fenced  grass  enclosures  ;  then  through 
a  few  open  gates,  out  on  to  a  large  expanse  of  common 
land  at  the  foot  of  the  Downs.  There  was  hardly  anything 
to  jump  in  the  first  three  miles  ;  consequently,  the  leaders  at 
the  start  had  nothing  to  stop  them  from  retaining  their  pride 
of  place.  Then  came  a  small  brook.  Colonel  Botcherby 
hardened  his  heart  and  went  at  it  valiantly — to  all  appearance. 
And  he  got  over,  too,  landing  with  rather  a  discomposing  jolt, 
it  is  true,  but  full  of  triumph  in  his  heart.  The  widow  jumped 
it  almost  beside  him,  and  the  whole  field  followed  over,  with 
the  exception  of  Tommy  Puiwkins,  whose  rough-coated  pony 
stopped  suddenly  on  the  bank — apparently  to  think  the  matter 
over — and  T.  E.,  unprepared  for  this  meditative  attitude, 
continued  on  his  way  without  the  steed.  Fortunately,  the 
brook  was  not  deep,  and  Tommy  found  no  difficulty  in 
scrambling  out  on  the  other  side.  Then  the  chase  led 
into  a  more  enclosed  and  cultivated  country,  but  still  the 
fencing  continued  easy  of  negotiation,  greatly  to  the 
Colonel's  joy. 

"  Mother  o'  Moses  !  there's  nothin'  at  all,  at  all,  for  a  good 
lepper  to  do  in  this ! "  muttered  Mr.  O'Dowd  to  himself. 
"■  Sure  they  should  all  come  to  Meath,  an'  it's  leppin'  in 
earnest  they'd  see  there  !  " 

However,  before  another  half  mile  had  been  traversed, 
Mr.  O'Dowd  found  himself  confronted  by  a  post  and  rails  of 
such  formidable  dimensions,  that  even  he  was  fain  to  confess 
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that  despised  Engiaiid  was  a])le,  on  occasions,  to  show  hiia 
something  that  "  took  a  bit  o'  doin',"  as  he  expressed  it.  He 
rammed  his  cap  down  tight,  and  caught  his  horse  resohitely 
by  the  head  as  he  went  at  it.  An  unholy  ratthng  of  hoofs 
and  smasliing  of  timber  suggested  to  the  Irishman  that  his 
horse  had  made  a  mess  of  it,  and  as  he  and  the  animal,  plus 
the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  all  rolled  over  together  into  the  next 
field,  he  swore  strange  Celtic  oaths,  and  made  a  vow^  to  go 
slower  at  the  next  obstacle  of  that  sort  which  he  should 
meet  with. 

"  'Tis  an  ill  wind  wdiich  blows  nobody  any  good,"  and 
but  for  Mr.  O'Dowd's  mishap.  Colonel  Botcherby  and  several 
others  would  have  had  to  go  home.  As  it  was,  they  all, 
metaphorically  speaking,  sang  little  pseans  of  praise,  and  let 
their  oiisons  rise  to  Diana  Goddess  of  the  Chase,  when  they 
saw  the  way  so  opportunely^  cleared. 

Jack  and  several  others  had  had  the  timber  some  way  to 
the  left  of  where  O'Dowd  had  taken  his  toss ;  and  hounds 
soon  after  turning  sharply  right-handed,  they  lost  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  ground,  whilst  the  gap-jumpers,  aided  by 
the  turn,  still  figured  gaily  away  in  front.  A  small  coppice 
rose  before  them,  in  which  it  seemed  that  their  deer  had  dwelt 
briefly,  and  then  gone  on  through,  or  at  the  right-hand  side  of 
it.  The  field  had  gradually  closed  in  upon  the  M.S.H.  and 
his  fair  companion,  and  now  it  looked  as  though  a  charge  of 
cavalry  was  thundering  down  the  grass  field  beyond  the  coppice. 
The  pace  grew  faster,  and  hounds  were  slowl}',  but  none  the 
less  surel}',  widening  the  gap  that  separated  them  from  the 
nearest  of  those  who  rode  behind,  iind  presently  it  appeared 
as  if  the  horsemen  were  no  longer  in  pursuit  of  hounds, 
but  were  hunting  O'Dowd  and  the  AVhip,  wiiose  red  coats 
were  bobbing  up  and  down  in  tantalising  fashion  before 
them,  never  out  of  sight,  but  always  getting  farther  and 
farther  away. 

Jack  began  to  pusli  along  now,  and  soon  put  a  clear  gap 
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between  himself  and  the  rest.  Five  minutes  later  he  was 
alongside  O'Dowd. 

"  Oi'm  hopin',  Sorr,  the  divil  isn't  goin'  to  get  into  thiui 
thick  woods  there.  Begorra,  it'll  take  all  the  day  to  git'm 
out  if  he  does." 

A  few  moments  more  and  they  came  to  the  wattled  fence 
which  enclosed  the  covert,  and  over  it  they  both  went,  side 
by  side.  Hounds  were  still  streaming  along  down  the  centre 
ride — which  was  grass  and  fairly  sound  going.  The  deer 
had  gone  straight  through — at  least,  both  Jack  and  O'Dowd 
fervently  hoped  so.  For  a  few  brief  moments  hounds  faltered, 
and  O'Dowd  quaked;  then  away  they  went  again,  "as  if 
the  divil  had  kicked'm,"  said  the  Irishman  to  himself. 

Nothing  more  formidable  than  a  sheep-hurdle  barred  their 
egress  from  the  wood,  and  then  once  more  they  were  running 
in  the  open.  As  they  emerged  from  the  covert,  a  strange 
sight  met  the  eyes  of  the  two  men.  Something  like  thirty 
or  forty  horsemen  were  galloping  gaily  along  some  distance 
ahead  of  them  ! 

"Why,  how  on  earth  could  any  one  have  got  round 
the  wood  and  overhauled  us?"  exclaimed  Jack,  in  blank 
astonishment. 

"  Oi'm  bewitched  intoirely,  Sorr  !  Now  where" d  they  pass 
us,  Oi'd  loike  to  know  "?  Sure,  they  must  be  angels  and  have 
wings  !  "  responded  the  equally  astounded  Hibernian,  rubbing 
his  ej^es  to  assure  himself  that  he  wasn't  dreaming. 

"Is  it  dramin'  Oi  am"?"'  he  said,  staring  at  the  body  of 
horsemen  in  front — something  like  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
nearer  hounds  than  they  were  themselves — "  and  be  the 
Pow'r's !  if  there  isn't  the  ould  sea  Capthain — Commander 
Clump  himself,  an'  none  other !  That's  him  on  the  big 
brown  baste  wid  the  fiddle  head." 

"  Yes,  that's  Captain  Clump,  right  enough,"  answered 
Jack  slowly ;  "  but  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  won- 
derful,   did     he    or     the     rest    get     there  ?      That's    what's 
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pu/zliiig  me.  How  could  they  have  passed  us  without  our 
knowing  it  ?  " 

Suddenly  a  light  broke  in  upon  O'Dowd. 

"  Oi  hov  it,  Sorr;  'tis  the  ould  Juke's  hounds  we've 
run  into  !  The  two  lots  has  mixed  !  Oh,  llowly  Mouse  ! 
phwat'U  we  do  now'?  There'll  he  the  very  divil  an'  all  to 
pay,  an'  no  mistake  !  " 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 


M.S.H.    r.    M.F.H. 


Some  cold  fallow  now  began  to  run  them  out  of  scent,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  diminished  pace,  the  Colonel  shoved 
along  bravely — declining  the  wattled  fence,  however,  and  going 
romid  the  covert  instead  of  through  the  middle  ride — and 
was  soon  up  with  the  horsemen  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Haughtyshire's.  No  glimmering  of  the  truth  struck  upon 
him,  and  ranging  up  to  the  iiddle-headed  brown  on  which 
Commander  Clump  was  lumbering  along,  he  nodded  in  a 
familiar  style,  and  observed — 

"  'Mornin',  Clump.  So  you've  come  out  for  a  day  with 
me,  hey  ?  " 

"Why  the  devil  should  he  'Clump'  me!"  growled  the 
old  seaman  to  himself,  in  high  disgust.  But  he  only  nodded, 
and  answered — 

"  'Mornin'.     Seems  that  you've  come  out  with  me." 

The  Colonel  looked  puzzled. 

"  I  s'pose  you  know  I've  got  the  stag'ounds,  hey?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  know  I've  got  the  foxhounds,  eh  ?  " 

Still  the  Colonel  didn't  understand.  Captain  Clump  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  more  precise. 

"  In  plain  words  then,  Colonel  Botcherby,  your  mangey 
mastiffs,  or  whatever  they  call  themselves,  have  run  into 
the  Duke's  foxhounds,  and  have  spoilt  our  run,  Sir.  Yes, 
Sir,  spoilt  our  run,  and  ruined  our  day's  sport.  Sir.  I 
don't  know.  Sir,  why  the  devil  you  bring  these — these 
retrievers  ! — out  at  all,   to  run  after  a  great  lolloping  calf,. 
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on  one  of  our  hunting  days,  Sir.  There's  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  we  only  hunt  four.  Why  can't  you  take  the  other 
two  ? — that  is,  if  you  really  think  it's  worth  while  to  do  the 
thing  at  all  !  "  snorted  the  old  Tar. 

To  say  that  Colonel  Jjotcherby  was  furious  is  to  give  l)ut  a 
feeble  description  of  that  gentleman's  state.  That  liis  hounds 
should  be  called  "  mangey  mastiffs  "— "  retrievers  " — and  the 
noble  quarry  a  "  lolloping  calf,"  was  gall  and  wormwood  to 
him.  He  bridled  up  like  an  irate  turkey-cock,  and  half-rising 
in  his  stirrups,  said — 

"  And  '00  are  you  to  dictate  to  me— a  gentleman  0'  fortune 
that  could  buy  you  up  over  and  over  again  '?  You're  Captain 
Clump,  and  you're  a  sailor " 

"And  you're  Colonel  Botcherbj^  and  3'ou're  not  a  soldier! 
Damme,  what  the  devil  are  you?"  roared  the  old  seaman. 
"  You're  a  financier  to-day,  a  Colonel  to-morrow,  a  compan}'- 
monger  next  week,  and  now  a  Master  of  Staghounds  ! — neither 
fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring !  " 

The  Colonel  tried  to  sneer. 

"  I  should  think  you'd  be  more  at  'ome  when  you're  more 
at  sea" — this  he  thought  quite  a  neat  point,  and  as  nobody 
else  laughed  at  it,  he  endeavoured  to  do  so  himself.  "You 
must  reelly  flatter  3'erself  yer  know  a  lot  about  'untin' !  " 

"Well,  yoti  couldn't  even  do  that!  Hunting! — bah! 
Hunting  fleas  in  a  fo'castle's  more  in  3'our  line  !  " 

And  hov,'  long  this  running  fire  of  elegant  wit  would 
have  lasted  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  fortunately  at  this 
moment — hounds  having  thrown  up  their  heads  altogether 
— Squire  Harkness  rode  up  to  the  pair  of  angiy  rival 
Masters,  and  said — 

"  Come,  now,  there's  no  need  to  fight  about  this  business. 
It's  an  unlucky  thing  the  packs  ran  across  one  another,  but 
it  can't  be  helped,  and  we  must  all  take  these  things  good- 
naturedly  when  they  happen.  Now,  I'm  sure  it  won't  do  for  you 
two  to  quarrel,  or  all  of  us  hunting  men  will  be  the  sufferers 
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in  the  long  ran ;  so,  you  see,  I'm  trying  to  make  peace  from  a 
purely  sellisli  motive  !  "  But  his  jolly,  laughing  face  belied 
his  words. 

The  Colonel  was  still  bridling. 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  calling  me — or  rather,  by  saying 
that  I  was  not  '  a  good  red  herrin' '?  "  he  bubbled  out. 

"Did  he?  Well,  I'm  sure,  Captain  Clump,  you'll  with- 
draw that  expression,  won't  you '?  "  and  the  Squire  turned  a 
twinkling  eye  on  him. 

"Yes."  Then  solemnly  addressing  Colonel  Botcherby,  the 
gallant  Commander  said."  Yonare  a  good  red  herring — there." 

The  Colonel  felt  greatl}'  mollified.  He  had  not  understood 
the  ([notation  when  it  was  uttered,  and  he  understood  still  less 
now  that  his  opponent  had  "  retracted."  He  wished  to  push 
his  advantage  a  little  farther,  however. 

"He  called  my  "ounds  'mangey  mastiffs' — 'retrievers' — and 
the  deer  '  a  great  loUopin ' " 

But  the  Squire  broke  in  at  this  juncture,  interrupting  the 
speaker  with — 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  dine 
with  me,  both  of  you,  any  night  jou  like  to  agree  upon.  Can 
you  make  it  to-night  ?  You  can '?  And  you.  Clump — 3'OU 
will  ?  That's  capital ;  and  over  a  bottle  of  the  '63  we'll  think 
no  more  of  this  little  incident.  And  now  that's  settled — we 
dine  at  seven  thirty,  sharp — we'd  better  set  to  work  to  extricate 
the  Duke's  hounds  from  the  others." 

When  this  process  began.  Will  Eidall  was  strongly  inclmed 
to  "  cut  up  rough  "  with  Mr.  O'Dowd,  the  foxhound  huntsman 
secretly  thinking  that  staghounds  had  no  sort  of  business 
in  Ids  country ;  but  whilst  both  he  and  the  Irishman  were 
dismounted  and  dividing  the  hounds,  O'Dowd,  in  a  genuine 
burst  of  admiration,  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  Begorry !  but  ye've  got  the  foinest  hounds  iver  I  seen, 
misther  !  " 

And  Will's  heart  was  taken  captive  at  once.     It  was  true 
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that  when  he  first  heard  of  Mr.  0'J)o\V(rs  ap})ointment  to  be 
huntsman  to  the  Stoneybrooke,  he,  Will,  had  tossed  his  chin 
in  the  air  £tnd  muttered  something  about  setting  a  shoeless 
Irishman  on  horseback  and  he'd  ride  to  the  devil,  but  the 
man's  geruiine  and  spontaneous  admiration  for  his,  Will's, 
hounds,  had  quite  won  the  old  fellow  over.  He  determined 
to  take  0'J)owd  under  his  own  wing  and  give  him  some  useful 
hints.  And  it  may  here  be  added  that  the  little  Irishman 
gratefully  accepted  Will's  instructions,  and  vastly  profited 
by  them  in  his  new  walk  of  life. 

By  the  time  the  two  packs  had  been  separated,  scent  had 
grown  so  cold  that  nothing  could  be  made  of  the  deer,  and  he 
had  to  be  left  lying  out.  Jack,  after  a  sweet  five  minutes  with 
Ursula,  rode  on  across  country,  asking  of  a  man  at  plough 
here,  a  hedger-and-ditcher  there,  which  direction  the  deer  had 
taken,  and  having  made  all  the  enquiries  he  thought  necessary, 
returned  slowly  to  the  Abbey. 

He  had  not  been  included  in  the  invitation  to  the  Harknesses 
dinner  for  that  night — which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Squire 
wanted  to  confine  exclusively  to  the  disputants — and  therefore 
had  the  whole  of  the  evening  to  himself.  Mr.  Mylde  would 
probably  ask  him  to  play  hcziqne,  or  something  equally  exciting; 
but  Jack,  although  always  loth,  in  the  softness  of  his  heart, 
to  refuse  the  poor  little  secretary,  had  determined  to  have  a 
long  think — and  a  cigar  of  the  same  description — over  his  own 
future  prospects,  and  to  make  an  endeavour  to  see  his  way 
ahead  a  little  more  clearly. 

The  Colonel  rode  home  with  Mrs.  Brompton,  and  at  her 
invitation  went  in  to  Colegrave  Hall  to  tea.  The  widow 
was  well  pleased  at  the  progress  she  was  making  with  the 
millionaire.  She  had  long  since  grasped  the  great  fact  that 
to  subjugate  man,  you  must,  imprimis,  flatter  him,  and  in  the 
next  place  feed  him  ;  and  this  day  she  was  doing  both  :  and 
Colonel  Botcherby  was  not  the  only  man  who  loved  to  play  an 
heroic  part — cheaply-. 
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After  lighting  a  big  cigar,  he  had  got  on  to  his  stiff  and  tired 
hunter — ^Yhich  he  had  kept  waiting  for  over  an  hour  whilst 
he  imbibed  the  widow's  smiles  and  mild  Hankow — and  jogged 
back  to  the  Abbey  about  five  o'clock.  Soon  afterward  he 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  his  brougham  to  be  at  the  door  by 
a  quarter  to  seven  ;  then  went  upstairs  to  dress. 

"  Dunno,  I'm  sure,  what  I'd  better  do  about  marryin' 
the  widder  ! "  he  said,  reflectively,  as  he  sat  down  in  a 
yellow  plush-covered  easy  chair,  and  thrust  his  slippered  feet 
out  towards  a  roaring  fire  of  pine  log  wood.  "  She's  a  fine 
woman — a  doosed  fine  woman,  in  fact ;  and  she's  reg'lar  gone 
on  me — that  can  be  seen  with  'arf  an  eye.  But  I'm  not  sure 
o'  myself.  When  I'm  with  her  I  think  I'll  make  the  sacrifice ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  'and,  when  I'm  away  from  'er,  visions  of 
Hursula  come  o'er  me,  as  the  poet  says.  Hursula  is  as  lovely 
as  a  statchew,  and  twice  as  natural.  AVell,  I  shall  see  'er 
to-night,  and  then,  after  that,  I'll  think  the  matter  over  agen 
seriously,  to  see  which  I  feel  inclined  to  give  the  chance  to. 
And  it  is  a  chance,  an'  no  mistake.  There's  plenty  of  the  fair 
sex,  as  lovely  as  Hursula,  '00  don't  get  the  chance  of  bein' 
millionairesses.     And  now  I'll  dress." 

With  the  aid  of  his  valet,  the  Colonel  struggled  into  his 
dress  clothes,  and  as  he  passed  down  the  broad,  black  oak 
staircase,  he  called,  in  inflated  tones,  for  his  secretary. 
Colonel  Botcherby  was  in  the  habit  of  bawling  for  poor  little 
Mr.  Mylde  in  a  way  that  he  would  never  have  dared  to  use 
to  Jack. 

"  'Ere,  M3dde  !  Mylde,  where  are  ye  '?  Never  in  the  way 
when  ye're  wanted,  are  yer '?  I'm  going  out  to  dine  with  old 
'Arkness.  You'd  better  sit  up  and  wait  for  me  to  come  in. 
I  might  want  yer  for  somethin'  or  other." 

The  poor  little  man  sighed  heavily  as  he  murmured  "  Yes." 
He  always  longed  for  bed  at  half-past  nine,  and  sitting  up  late 
was  a  severe  infliction  for  him.  And  the  Colonel,  moreover, 
was  generally  in  either  a  cantankerous  or  a  boisterous  mood 
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when  he  returned  from  dinner  parties :  and  in  either  case  the 
imhicky  secretar}'  was  sure  to  be  a  butt  for  his  employer's 
ill-temper  or  pointless  wit. 

The  Squire  and  his  daughter  were  enjoying  a  quiet  laugh 
about  the  absurd  squabble  of  the  morning  when  the  footman 
threw  open  the  door  and  announced  Commander  Clump. 

"Well,  I'm  here,  Squire,  as  you  see  !  "  grunted  the  Captain, 
with  a  sniff,  "  but  it's  only  to  please  you,  you  know.  I'm  not 
going  to  be  '  Clump'd  '  to  please  Colonel  Botcherby  or  any  one 
else,  d d  if  I  am  ! — oh,  beg  pardon,  I'm  sure." 

"  Now,  I  know  you're  going  to  be  friendly.  Captain  Clump, 
aren't  you  ?  "  said  Ursula,  with  a  sweet  smile  that  quite 
disarmed  the  old  man's  still  smouldering  wrath. 

"Oh,  well,  then,  I  suppose  I  am,"  he  growled.  "There's 
no  resisting  you,  Miss  Harkness — no,  there's  no  resisting  the 
Squire,  either !  "  he  added,  in  a  pleasanter  tone  of  voice. 
"  You're  just  two  of  the  best  fellows  I  know  !  Damme  ! — beg 
pardon —  Dear  me,  I  meant  to  have  said — what  icouldnt  one 
swallow,  to  be  coaxed  and  made  a  fool  of  by  such  downright 
jolly  good  people  as  you  two  !  " 

And  the  tough  old  Tar  pulled  out  an  enormous  coloured  silk 
bandana,  and  trumpeted  out  a  crescendo  of  baritone  notes 
just  as  the  servant  again  opened  the  door  and  cried — 

"Colonel  Botcherby." 

And  in  terrifymg  contrast  to  what  Mr.  O'Dowd  called  "the 
ould  sea  Capthain's  "  sober  black  claw-hammer,  with  straight 
collar,  laced  wristbands,  and  huge  baggy  trousers,  turned  up 
at  the  ends,  the  Colonel  strutted  in,  attired  in  scarlet  hunt 
coat,  yellow  satin  worked  waistcoat  with  coral  buttons,  a 
diamond  pin  on  each  side  of  his  collar  to  fasten  his  white  tie 
in  its  place,  another  large  diamond  in  the  centre  of  his  shirt- 
front,  and  a  watch-chain  stretched  right  across  him,  big 
enough  to  moor  a  ship. 

He  advanced  into  the  room  two  paces,  stopped  dead  and 
made   a   low   bow   to  Ursula,  felt  instinctively    that   one   of 
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his  brace-buttons  ^Yas  giving  way  beneath  the  strain,  and 
quickh'  straightened  up  again  ;  then  he  minced  forward,  took 
Miss  Harkness's  outstretched  hand  -shook  the  Squire's, 
and  finally  turned  to  his  quondam  foeman  and,  shaking 
hands,  said — 

"  'Ow  are  yer.  Commodore  ?  I  'ope,  as  between  Master  and 
Master — me  and  you,  the  leaders  of  'untin'  in  this  very  'untin' 
district — that  all  is  bonommy  agen." 

The  Captain,  with  one  hand  still  in  Colonel  Botcherby's, 
and  the  other  in  his  trousers  pocket,  said — 

"  That  ah  is  what  ?  " 

"  Bonommy!  "  repeated  the  M.S.H.,  impressively. 

"  And  what  the  devil's  that?  "  blurted  out  the  sailor,  when, 
fortunately,  further  explanation  was  saved  by  the  announce- 
ment that  dinner  was  served. 

"He  meant  ?>o;J«o???7»/f',"  whispered  the  Squire  to  Com- 
mander Clump. 

"Oh,  the  deuce  he  did  ;  well,  I  should  never  have  guessed  it !  " 

Meantime  the  Colonel,  looking  rather  like  a  gaily- 
plumaged  macaw,  had  offered  his  arm  to  Ursula,  with  what 
he  fondly  imagined  to  be  something  of  the  air  of  the  old 
nobility,  and  carried  her  off  to  the  dining-room.  The  tw^o 
men  followed,  and  the  meal  began. 

The  Colonel  sat  on  Miss  Harkness's  right,  and  at  first 
addressed  his  conversation  almost  solely  to  her.  "  No,  he  had 
not  as  yet  made  any  alterations  at  the  Habbey — oh,  she  was 
glad  of  that,  hey  ?  Glad  I  Oh,  well,  he  had  intended  makin' 
some  slap-up  improvements,  but  as  Miss  'Arkness  didn't  wish 

the  place  altered,  he,  of  course,  shouldn't  feel  at  liberty  to 

Do  just  as  he  liked?  Oh  dear  no;  wouldn't  think  of  it; 
wouldn't  give  'im  any  pleasure,  in  fact.  Did  she  know 
Mrs,  Brompton  ? — oh,  only  slightly,  hey  ?  Good-lookin' 
woman,  hey  ?  Quite  up  to  date,  hey  ?  Ah,  should  rather 
think  she  was  !  Had  been  there  to  tea  that  afternoon. 
Seemed  to  'ave  a  very  nice  place  at  Colegrave  'All.     Quite 
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the  ladj^  he  should  say.  His  '  Sec. ' '?  Oh,  he  was  pretty  welL 
Hawful  Httle  hass,  though.  Oh,  beg  pardon — afraid  he  had 
offended  Miss  'Arkness — didn't  know  Mr.  Mylde  was  a  friend 
of  hers.  Oh,  not  Mr.  Mykle  ?  Mr.  AHster  she  meant? 
Mr.  Ahster  had  ceased  to  be  the  Colonel's '  Sec.,'  and  chiefly 
trained  and  rode  for  him  now.  Yes,  useful  man,  the  Honour- 
able. Gave  him  five  'undred  a  year  now ;  had  raised  his 
'  screw  '  to  that  from  the  three  'undred  he  had  when  he  first 
came  to  the  Colonel.  The  Honourable  'ad  done  'im  justice, 
on  the  'ole  ;  very  decent  feller,  he  thought  him  ;  meant  to 
w'in  the  Liverpool  Grand  National  with  Boatswain,  and  the 
Honourable  '  up.'  Boatswain  best  'orse  in  the  world — 'ad 
to  give  a  price,  though,  for  'im,  that'd  make  your  'ead  ache  ; 
reelly  forgot  quite  'ow  much  it  was  now%  but  somewhere 
about  five  thousand.  Long  price  ?  Well,  yes,  it  was  pretty 
stiff,  but  the  best  o'  everythin'  was  good  enough  for  Thomas 
James  Botcherby  !  Gave  his  '  Sec'  carty  blanche  to  bay 
the  'orse,  absoloot  carty.  Would  Miss  'Arkness  come  over 
to  see  the  'orses,  one  day,  with  the  Squire  ?  She  would  ? 
And  stay  to  tea  ?  She  would.  Well,  now,  that  was  'earty. 
Some  day  after  'untin',  hey '?  She  must  come  out  with  his 
'ounds  again  ;  thought  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  Clump 
and  he  hadn't  seriously  quarrelled  over  the  day's  counter- 
temps  (by  which  Ursula  guessed  that  he  meant  contretemps). 
Not  a  bad  sort.  Clump — had  'eard  that  the  Book  of  'Aughty- 
shire  was  not  a  bad  sort,  either — meant  to  be  ver}'  friendl}' 
with  the  Book,  as  soon  as  he  came  back." 

Then  the  conversation  became  general,  hunting  being  the 
chief  topic.  The  Squire,  in  merry  mood,  good-naturedl}'  rallied 
the  rivals  of  the  morning  on  their  exchange  of  fireworks,  and 
when  Ursula  rose,  the  Colonel  fairly  bounded  to  open  the  door. 
This  time  the  doubtful  brace-button  went  altogether,  and 
the  gallant  warrior  returned  to  the  table  vainly  struggling 
to  make  all  fast.  And  Commander  Clump,  with  a  sea- 
man's eye,   took  in  the  situation,  and  advised    hiiu  to  "rig 
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up  a  jurymast  "  until  he  could  get  the  elastic  "  catted  "  firmlj^ 
on  again.  After  full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  '63  Port,  an 
adjournment  to  the  smoking  room  followed,  and  in  the  fulness 
of  time  the  sea  captain's  tax-cart,  and  the  Colonel's  elegant 
brougham,  conveyed  the  respective  Masters  of  Fox  and  Stag- 
hounds  to  their  homes,  ^Yhilst  Squire  Harkness  ejaculated, 
"  Thank  goodness  that's  over  !  "  and  straightway  went  to  bed. 
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CHAPTEE  XXX. 


THE    SHOOTING    PARTY. 


The  week  following  that  which  saw  the  quarrel,  and  speedy 
reconciliation,  of  the  rival  Masters  of  Hounds,  Mr.  Travers 
Algernon  Binkie,  draped  in  the  particular  light  drab  driving- 
coat,  with  the  particular  cheese-plate  pearl  buttons,  which  he 
mostly  affected,  dashed  through  the  lodge  gates  of  the  Abbey 
in  his  cart,  and,  catching  his  near  wheel  in  the  gardener's 
barrow,  sent  it  and  its  contents  %ing.  Then  he  drove  on 
without  stopping  to  inquire  what  damage  he  had  done,  and 
pulled  up  with  a  sudden  jerk  at  the  front  entrance. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  haughty  footman  in  the 
gorgeous  livery. 

"Colonel  in,  Cockie?"  squeaked  Mr.  Binkie,  his  almost 
brimless  brown  billycock  well  on  one  side,  and  a  straw 
between  his  teeth.  Whenever  the  subject  of  sport  was  upper- 
most in  what  Mr.  Binkie  politely  called  his  mind,  he  always 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  assume  a  'cute  and  knowing 
air  and  dress. 

"  He  is.  Sir.     What  name  shall  I  say  '?  " 

"Oh,  he  knows  me.  Tell  him  Mr. — Mr.  Binkie — stop, 
here's  my  card,"  and  he  produced  one  on  which  was  inscribed 


Mh.  Travees  Algernon  Binkie. 


Ringnoac  Coll: 
Oxford. 
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tliougli,  considering  that  he  had  left  his  Alvia  Mater  some 
years  beforehand,  it  was  a  Httle  mystifying  to  discover 
the  precise  reason  for  affixing  the  Eingnose  College  legend 
beneath  his  name. 

"  Will  you  step  in,  Sir '?  "  asked  the  footman. 
"What!  and  bring  the  horse  and  cart  in,  too?"  said  Mr.  • 
Binliie,  with  a  grin. 

"  I'll  ring  for  one  of  the  grooms,  Sir,"  said  the  interior  of 
the  resplendent  livery,  with  offended  dignity. 

The  iron  bell-handle  was  pulled,  a  groom  quickly  appeared 
and  stood  by  the  horse's  head,  and  Mr.  Travers  Algernon 
Binkie  follow^ed  the  livery  into  the  hall. 

"  And  don't  keep  me  waiting  long,  Cockie,"  bleated  Mr. 
Binkie;  "'cos  I've  to  do  some  shopping  for  the  missus, 
and  she's  a  real  wonder  to  make  speeches  when  I  get  home 
late,  you  know." 

The  footman  vouchsafed  no  reply,  and  pretended  that  he 
hadn't  heard  this  last  remark,  as  he  continued  his  stately 
progress  up  the  broad,  shallow- stepped  staircase. 

"  And,  I  say,  Cockie  !  tell  the  Field  Marshal  to  hurry  up, 
and  I  shan't  keep  him  more  than  a " 

But  the  man  was,  by  this  time,  out  of  both  sight  and 
hearing,  and  Mr.  Binkie  was  fain  to  amuse  himself  by  peeling 
and  eating  an  orange,  which  he  produced  from  the  depths  of 
his  capacious  side-pocket. 

"  Show  him  in — what  the  devil  does  he  want '?  "  growled  the 
Colonel,  all  in  a  breath. 

"  Dunno,  Sir.     Shall  I  ask  him  '?  " 

"  No,  you  fool !     Show  him  up." 

And  Mr.  Binkie  shortly  after  entered  the  room. 

"  'Ullo,  Mr.  Binkie,  'ow  are  yer?"  said  the  Colonel,  extending 
his  warm  red  paw. 

Binkie  extended  another  of  the  same  description  in  response. 

"Oh,  I'm  pretty  well,  thanks.  What  made  you  ask?  Oh, 
nothing  in  particular,  eh  ?      Well,  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
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you  al)Out  was  this.  I've  brought  a  message  from  Pa,  you 
know.  Pa  says,  will  you — wait  a  bit,  I've  forgotten  the 
message,  but  I  wrote  it  down  on  my  shirt-cuff — ah,  here  it 
is — yes — Pa  says,  will  you  come  over  for  a  clay's  shooting 
next  Tuesday  ?  There's  some  more  men  coming,  too.  I'm 
coming,  and  old  Clump's  coming,  and  Pa'll  be  there,  of 
course,  and  I'm  coming — oh,  I  said  that  before,  though, 
didn't  I  ?  Yes — well,  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Harkness  are 
coming,  and  the  parson,  the  Eeverend  Geoffrey  Yarboro,  he's 
coming,  and  then  there'll  be  me — oh,  yes,  I  remember,  I 
counted  me  before — and  Mrs.  Brompton's  coming — I  sa}', 
she's  a  doosid  good-looking  woman.  Colonel,  ain't  she  ? — and 
then  Pa  said  he'd  be  very  glad  if  3'ou'd  bring  that  chap  who 
writes  the  letters  for  you.  No,  I  don't  mean  Mr.  Mylde, 
but  Mr. — Mr. — I've  forgotten  his  name,  but  it's  something 
like  the  things  you  catch  hold  of  when  you  go  upstairs. 
Bannister,  is  it '? — oh,  Alister,  yes,  of  course,  that's  it. 
Will  you  come  and  bring  Mr.  Ban — Alister,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Shall  be  delighted  !  "  answered  the  Colonel,  only  too  glad 
of  the  chance  to  meet  any  of  what  he  called  "  the  county 
nobs."  The  fact  that  he  couldn't  hit  a  haystack  at  twenty 
paces  didn't  give  him  a  moment's  uneasiness,  nor  cause  the 
slightest  hesitation.  And  then  Mr.  Binkie  went  on  to  say 
that  "Ma"  had  arranged  that  the  luncheon  should  be  taken 
out  to  the  keeper's  lodge  by  the  ladies,  who  would  join  the 
men  for  that  meal. 

"  Oh,  ladies,  eh  !  "  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  pricking  up  his 
ears.  "  Now,  what  ladies  are  there  comin' '?  "  he  asked,  with 
an  oleaginous  grin,  intended  to  be  something  in  the  shape  of 
a  knowing  smile. 

"  Ladies?  Oh,  yes,  I  forgot  to  mention  them.  There'll  be 
Ma  and  the  missus — that's  my  wife,  you  know — don't  it  seem 
strange  that  I'm  married?"  he  added,  with  his  vacuous  grin. 
But  as  the  Colonel  wasn't  interested  in  speculations  of  this  kind, 
he  didn't  answer,  and  Binkie  continued  :   "  Funny,  ain't  it  ?  " 
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"Yes.     And  'oo  else,  hey'?  " 

"■Who  else?  Oh,  there's  Ma — oh,  I  said  that  before, 
didn't  I  •? — and  Mrs,  Brompton  and  Miss  Harkness,  and  Ma — 
luy  wile,  I  mean,  and — and — yes,  I  think  that's  alL  My  sister, 
Mrs.  I)ash^Yood,  she'd  have  been  there,  only  she's  somewhere 
else.  And  we're  going  to  have  an  awful  fine  Imicheon,  you 
know,  and  lots  of  fizz.  Like  fizz  ?  So  do  I.  Then  I'll  tell 
'em  you'll  come,  shall  I  ?  And  you're  to  be  all  tliere — I  mean 
you're  all  to  be  there  by  ten  o'clock.  Pa  didn't  say  whether 
it  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  but 
I  should  come  in  the  morning  if  I  were  you.  It's  more  likely 
that  he  meant  that  than  the  other,  ain't  it'?"  And  having 
thus  delivered  himself  of  this  slightly  incoherent  message 
Mr.  Binkie  shook  hands  with  the  Colonel  and  kicked  and 
straddled  downstairs  again,  got  into  his  cart,  and  drove  away. 
When  the  gardener  saw  him  coming,  he  abandoned  his  barrow, 
took  to  his  heels,  and  fled. 

On  the  strength  of  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Septimus 
Binkie,  of  The  Chase,  to  Join  a  shooting  party  at  luncheon 
on  the  following  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Brompton,  guessing  that  the 
millionaire  would  be  present,  took  a  run  up  to  London  in 
order  to  obtain  an  extra  smart  hat  for  the  occasion.  Mrs. 
Brompton  and  Mrs.  Septimus  had  become  great  friends — it 
was  a  strange  thing  that  Mrs,  Brompton  always  did  become 
friendly,  extremely  friendly,  with  rich  people.  Her  own  way 
of  expressing  it  was  that  she  felt  "  drawn  towards  them." 

When  the  Binkies  had  first  come  into  Haughtyshire,  the 
Eeverend  Geoti'rey  Yarboro  had  gone  to  Ursula  and  asked  her, 
as  a  favour  to  himself,  to  call  at  The  Chase,  and  the  girl  had 
good-naturedly  done  so.  Now  that  Travers  had  married 
"  Lutetia,  elder  daughter  of  Sir  Toodle  Lumpkin,  Bart.,  of 
Catchem  Court,"  of  course  the  neighbourhood  at  large  had 
called  on  the  Binkies,  but  Mrs.  Septimus  was  quite  shrew^l 
enough  to  know  why.  It  was  not  for  her,  but  "  for  the  sake  of 
the  Bart.,"  as  she  expressed  it.     So  she  always  treasured  the 
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acquaintance  of  Travers's  prenuptial  days  nuieli  more  highly 
than  the  rest,  who  had  simply,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  followed 
each  other  to  the  doors  of  The  Chase,  when,  as  it  were,  they 
could  no  longer  hold  aloof  ;  and  Miss  Harkness — whose  family 
Mrs.  Binkie  was  never  tired  of  speaking  of  as  "  one  of  the 
holdest  of  the  hold  " — had  been  of  those  who  had  not  waited 
for  the  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Baronet's  family  before 
offering  the  hand  of  friendship.  So  whenever  a  function  of 
any  sort  was  to  be  indulged  in  at  the  Binkies',  Ursula  and  her 
father  were  always  amongst  the  very  first  to  be  invited. 

As  to  Commander  Clump,  the  word  "Calais"  was  no  more 
surely  written  upon  the  heart  of  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  than 
was  "Sport"  upon  the  cardiac  machinery  of  the  tough  old 
seaman.     "  Would  he  go  to  The  Chase  for  a  day's  shooting? 

Would  he  go  to  The  Chase  ?     Would  he  not  go  to  the  de 

to  some  trouble,  he  meant,  for  a  day's  shooting  ?  Certainly 
he  would.     Ten  sharp '?     Eight." 

"  Well,  so  long  as  you  don't  shoot  me,  Binkie,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  come  !  "  laughed  the  Squire. 

Mr.  Septimus  Binkie  had  once,  on  a  prior  occasion,  ventured 
on  gunning,  with  the  awful  result  of  peppering  the  Squire's 
gaiters,  and  effectually  preventing  one  of  the  keepers  from 
assuming  any  recumbent  attitude  for  a  fortnight  afterwards. 
Mr.  Binkie,  senior,  there  and  then,  like  a  wise  man,  sent  the 
gun  home  and  resigned,  from  that  time  foi'tli,  all  idea  of  fur 
and  feather  murder. 

By  a  quarter  past  ten  on  the  day  named,  the  guns  were  all 
in  attendance  and  standing  in  a  small  knot  on  the  drive  of 
The  Chase,  surrounded  by  the  keepers  and  a  motley  crew  of 
hangers-on  and  beaters,  these  last  including  the  postman, 
the  village  drunkard — of  course  there  were  more  drunkards 
than  one,  the  place  wasn't  so  out  of  date  as  all  that, 
but  this  gentleman  was  tJie  village  di'unkard  par  c.rccUcnce, 
the  professor,  as  it  were,  of  libation's  glorious  art — then 
there  were  the  carpenter,  the  wliole  strength  of  the  village 
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police  force  (one  constable),  the  ostler  at  the  Mudbury  Arms, 
and  four  of  the  "good  boys""  from  the  adjacent  school 
— this  outing  being  granted  them  as  the  special  reward  of 
deserving  merit.  Topsloe,  the  head  keeper,  eyed  them  all 
with  approval,  and  then,  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived  at  the 
first  covert  to  be  shot,  he  commenced  to  marshal  his  "  guns  " 
into  their  places. 

His  young  master,  Mr.  Travers  Binkie,  he  mentally  noted 
as  the  most  dangerous  shot  amongst  them — not  to  the  birds  ; 
but  Binkie  junior's  previous  performances  with  the  gun  had 
forced  Topsloe  to  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  the  heir 
to  The  Chase,  armed,  was  distinctly  inimical  to  human  life. 
Him  the  keeper  allocated  to  a  solitary  spot,  where  he  would  not 
be  within  sight  of  any  of  his  fellow-creatures — nor  of  any  birds 
either,  in  all  probability.  However,  as  he  was  not  a  ''tip," 
that  didn"t  matter.  The  Colonel  was  :  but  he  was  a  very 
uncertain  quantitj^  with  a  gun,  and  Topsloe,  though  human  on 
the  subject  of  tips — and  what  keeper  is  not"? — had  no  desire 
to  earn  one  at  the  expense  of  a  coroner's  inquest.  So  he  com- 
promised the  matter  by  placing  Colonel  Botcherby  in  a  spot 
where  he  could  only  kill  one  man,  and  might  slay  a  few  birds. 
That  one  man  was  "only  the  Seckettary,"  as  Mr.  Topsloe 
loftily  informed  his  second  in  command.  "  Seckettaries  " 
were  common  enough.  Mr.  Topsloe  would  clearly  have  agreed 
with  the  Chinese  officer  who,  when  expostulated  with  by 
an  English  General  for  needlessly  exposmg  his  troops  in 
action,  somewhat  contemptuously  replied  —  "Oh,  plenty 
men  !  "  In  the  head  keeper's  estimation  there  w'ere  "  plenty 
Seckettaries." 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Topsloe 
and  posted  in  strict  order,  according  to  the  estimated  value  of 
their  tips. 

Jack  kept  one  eye  on  the  Colonel,  whilst,  with  the  other, 
he  looked  out  for  the  "  long-tails."  He  was  essentially  a 
brave  man,  but  he  certainly  had  no  desire  to  be  either  killed 
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or    maimed    by   his    employer's    highly   original    method    of 
handling   a  gun. 

The  little  army  of  beaters,  put  in  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
covert,  gradually  approached,  with  tapping  of  sticks  and  weird, 
uncanny  noises.  Whir-r-r  went  the  first  bird — a  single  one — 
right  over  the  Squire's  head.  Binkie,  from  the  far  side  of  the 
covert,  put  his  head  round  the  corner,  and  let  off  his  gun — for 
no  particular  reason,  as  the  bird  was  nowhere  within  sight  of 
him.  The  Squire  brought  down  the  soarer  with  a  satisfac- 
tory "flump"  on  the  ground  close  to  him.  Then  three  or  four 
flew  up  together,  separating  as  they  rose  in  the  air.  All  but 
one  w^ere  accounted  for ;  this  last  bird  changed  its  course, 
and  sailed  away  in  the  Colonel's  direction,  but  far  out  of  range. 
Nevertheless,  the  warrior  having  come  out  with  a  new  gun,  and 
a  certain  number  of  cartridges,  meant  to  get  his  value  out 
of  the  weapon,  anyhow,  so  he  promptly  blazed  away  with 
both  barrels,  the  kick  from  the  second  sending  his  gunstock 
hard  against  his  cheek-bone,  and  giving  ample  promise  of 
what  is  known  to  the  vulgar  as  a  black  eye.  The  sufferer  was 
very  annoyed,  and  swore  volubly.  Then  a  bird  came  out  to 
Jack,  who  dropped  it  on  the  Colonel's  deer-stalker  hat  and 
almost  knocked  him  head-over-heels  with  the  force  of  the 
blow.  The  M.S.H.  swore  still  more  at  this,  nor  was  he  at  all 
mollified  when  a  big  cock  pheasant  flew  up  within  ten  feet  of 
him  and  he  missed  it  handsomely  with  both  barrels.  Jack 
"  wiping  his  eye"  for  him  with  his  right.  Birds  now  began 
to  come  out  in  clouds,  and  the  fusillade  became  general.  Bang! 
went  Commander  Clump.  Bang,  bang  !  replied  the  Squire. 
Then  the  Eeverend  Geoffrey  accounted  for  a  "  rocketter  "  in 
beautiful  style.  From  time  to  time,  Travers  Algernon  let 
off  his  gun,  though,  from  the  unfortunate  position  he  had 
been  planted  in,  he  never  even  saw  a  bird.  Just  before  the 
call  ott"  for  tlie  luncheon  interval  he  caught  sight  of  a  field 
rat.  This  "  small  deer  "  he  cautiously  stalked  until  within  a 
few  feet  of  it,  then  blazed  awav  and — uot  it ! 
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Birds  proved  plentiful,  and  the  shooting — ^Yith  the  excep- 
tion of  Bmkie's  and  the  Colonel's  performances — good,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  part}^  approached  the  keeper's  lodge,  011 
luncheon  intent,  a  prett}^  bag  had  been  put  together  ^Yith 
which  to  greet  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Septimus's  female  contingent, 
already  superintending  the  laying  of  the  cloth  and  the 
unpacking  of  the  hampers. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXI. 


THE    COLONEL    AS    A    GREAT    GUN. 


As  the  men  all  walked  into  the  keeper's  lodge  for  then- 
informal  midda}'-  meal,  the  Colonel  endeavoured  to  assume 
a  hardy,  not  to  say  bloodthirsty  air,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  hadn't  ruffled  a  feather  all  the  morning.  Instead  of 
leaving  his  gun  outside  with  the  rest,  he  carried  it  loosely  in 
the  hollow  of  his  left  arm,  and  whilst  shaking  hands  with  the 
ladies,  inadvertently  pointed  the  muzzle  at  the  heads  of  all 
and  sundry  of  tlie  men. 

Jack  then  mildly  suggested  the  advisability  of  either  with- 
drawing the  cartridges  or  relegating  the  weapon  to  the  outside 
of  the  cottage,  and  the  Colonel  acquiesced. 

The  popping  of  the  guns  having  ceased,  that  of  the  cham- 
pagne corks  quickly  took  its  place.  Colonel  Botcherby  had 
schemed  for  a  seat  next  to  Ursula,  but  was  just  Ijeaten 
for  the  coveted  place  by  his  quondam  secretary,  and  the 
widow  manceuvred  herself  to  his  side  instead.  Commander 
Clump  sat  next  to  Mrs.  Septimus  Binkie,  whilst  Mrs.  Travers 
found  herself  within  convenient  nagging  range  of  her  mother- 
in-law.  The  Squire,  Septimus,  and  the  Beverend  Geoffrey 
were  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  the  rest  squeezed  in 
as  best  they  could. 

"And  how  many  did  you  shoot,  Colonel?"  inquired  the 
widow,  smiling  sweetly  at  that  gentleman. 

Colonel  Botcherby  wished  women  wouldn't  ask  silly 
questions. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  my  dear  madam,  I  don't  know,  I'm 
sure.     Men  never  count,  you  know,  in  this  batchew  shooting : 
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I  leave  my  man  to  do  all  that,"  he  said,  vaguely.      Who  he 
meant  by  his  "  man  "  was  not  very  apparent. 


^^lazjr^- , 


l^ 


\?, 


•*K. 
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The  lady  saw  her  mistake,  and  changed  the  subject  at  once. 
"This  sort  of  thing  doesn't  do,  I  suppose,  compared  with 
the  glorious  sport  you  always  show  with  your  staghounds  "?  " 
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"Right  3^ou  are.  'Untin's  the  thmg,  after  all.  'Ope  to  see 
you  out  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Brompton.  We  meet  at  the  '  Pig  and 
Piecrust,'  Stapleford  Cross-roads,"  returned  the  Colonel,  much 
mollified  by  the  compliment  paid  to  his  hounds. 

"Oh,  3'es.  I  always  save  the  best  horse  in  ni}' stable " 
(she  had  but  two)  "  for  the  stag  days.  It's  such  far  finer 
sport  than  the  fox  ;  at  least,  I  think  so,  since  you've  taken 
them!" 

The  Colonel  fairly  l)ubbled  over  with  gratified  vanity. 

"  Doosed  sensible  woman — should  reelly  like  to  give  her  the 
chance  of  Thomas  James  Botcherby  and  his  millions — knows 
the  sort  of  sporting  gentleman  I  am  ;  but  then  there's  Hursula 
— ah,  she's  so  'andsome,  so  perfectly  lovely — 'ow  beautiful  she 
looks  now — 'ow  much  more  beautiful  she  would  look  at  the 
'ead  of  my  table — well,  I  reelly  don't  know  which  to  take  of 
the  two,  'anged  if  I  do." 

Such  were  the  Colonel's  reflections,  as  he  stowed  away  vast 
quantities  of  veal  and  ham  pie,  and  meditatively  washed  it 
down  with  some  perfect  Ayala. 

"  I  sa}^  Colonel,"  squeaked  Travers  Binkie,  across  the 
table,  "  did  you  shoot  anything?     I  got  a  rat,  you  know\" 

"  Got  a  what  ?  "  said  the  Parson. 

"Oh,  Travers,  pray  don't  make  yourself  so  ridiculous!" 
said  his  amiable  spouse,  tartly,  as  a  good-natured  burst  of 
laughter  greeted  her  husl)and's  naive  announcement. 

"Well,  let  the  poor  boy  speak,  do.  It's  better  to  shoot 
a  rat  than  to  shoot  nothin',"  said  Mrs.  Septimus,  from  the 
head  of  the  tal)le,  e3'eing  Mrs.  Travers  in  no  ver}^  friendly 
\yay. 

The  two  ladies  cordially  detested  each  other,  and  neither 
cared  to  disguise  the  fact  either  in  public  or  in  the  sanctity 
of  liome. 

At  this  remark  Colonel  Botcherby  felt  rather  disposed  to 
bridle  up.  He  had  not  even  shot  a  rat !  ■  However,  the 
tactful  widow  at  once  struck  in  with — 
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"  AVhat  an  excellent  man  you  have  chosen  for  a  Huntsman, 
Colonel  :  an  Irishman,  and  very  (|uaint  in  his  way  of  speaking, 
isn't  he  •?  " 

"  Oh,  he  was  my  own  selection ;  yes,  O'DowcFs  a  wonderful 
man.     You  don't  often  see  a  'Untsman  like  that." 

Which  was  strictly  true.     O'Dowd  was  sui  (joicvh  ! 

Jack  and  \y\%  fiancee  had  a  delightful  little  chat,  all  to  them- 
selves, during  luncheon,  and  as  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  had 
they  not  all  had  a  good  time  at  the  morning's  shoot,  had 
they  not  all  shot  well,  and  what  more  can  a  sound,  healthy 
man  desire  than  the  pleasing  idea  that  he  has  just  acquitted 
himself  well  as  a  sportsman,  and  is  now  performing  very 
respectably  over  the  knife-and-fork  course  ?  They  were  all 
well  pleased  with  themselves  and  each  other — such  necessary 
incumbrances  as  the  Colonel,  and  Binkie  junior,  not  being- 
taken  into  serious  consideration,  from  a  shooting  point  of  view, 
naturally — and  so  Mrs.  Septimus  Binkie's  luncheon  party  was 
a  distinct  success. 

Despite  the  attractions  of  the  widow,  the  gallant  Colonel 
pounced  upon  Ursula  as  they  all  rose  from  the  table,  and 
inspired  by  his  host's  excellent  champagne,  began  to  talk 
very  earnestly  to  her  of  the  alterations  and  improvements 
which  he  had  meant  to  make  at  the  Abbey,  but  which  he  had 
hitherto  forborne  to  do,  as  he  "  understood  Miss  'Arkness  was 
all  for  keepin'  things  as  they  were." 

"  But  there's  one  thing  I  do  not  like.  Miss  'Arkness,  if 
you'll  allow  me  to  say  so.  It's  in  the  'All.  Now,  of  course 
it's  medi-heval  and  all  that,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there's  no 
denyin'  that  it's  'ighly  uncomfortable  for  me,  bein'  as  it  were 
an  anteloper  there,  to  see  all  your  ancestors  glarin'  at  me  out 
of  their  picter  frames,  and  all  the  fellers  in  the  tin  trousers, 
yer  know — the  men  in  armour,  I  mean — on  each  side  o'  the 
old  square  fireplace,  every  time  I  enter  tlie  door.  That  does 
dis'earten  a  man,  rather.  It — it  wouldn't  be  'art  so  bad, 
some'ow,  if^ — if  one  0'  the  reel  fam'ly  was  there.     I  s'pose  you 
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wouldn't  feel  inclined  to  come  l)ack  to  the  place — er — and — 
er — and  live  there,  hey  '?  " 

"There  is  nothing  I  should  like  half  so  much,  Colonel 
Botcherhy,"  replied  I^rsula,  without  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
what  he  was  driving  at,  "  but,  at  all  events  for  the  present, 
you  see,  we  haven't  money  enough  to  do  so !  " 

The  Colonel  looked  at  her  through  the  corners  of  his 
eyes.  But  he  read  no  encouragement  in  her  face :  only  the 
soft,  beautiful  smile  which  was  the  girl's  normal  expression. 
His  courage  oozed  out  at  his  finger  tips :  even  the  Ayala 
failed  to  sustain  him.  He  whistled  softl}',  and  changed 
the  subject. 

"  Another  time  !  "  was  all  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  Another 
time!"     Then  he  added — "  P'r'aps,  after  all,  I   'adn't  quite 

made    up    my    mind "     But   he  knew  better  ;    he   knew 

that  had  not  his  com'age  failed  him,  he  Avould  have  asked 
Ursula  Harkness  to  be  his  wife  ;  and  he  also  knew  that  it 
was  she,  and  not  the  widow,  that  his  heart — or  the  seat  of 
mechanism  which  did  duty  for  one  in  his  internal  economy 
— desired. 

The  men  prepared  to  resume  their  sport — pipes  were  lit, 
cigars  handed  about,  and  a  tray  of  liqueurs  quickl}'  made  its 
appearance.  The  widow,  who  had  felt  furiously  jealous  when 
she  saw  her  intended  prey  walking  off  and  speaking  in  a  confi- 
dential manner — as  it  seemed  to  her — with  Ursula  Harkness, 
now  managed  to  get  in  a  w^ord  or  two  with  the  millionaire,  as 
they  walked  to  the  side  of  the  nearest  covert. 

"  What  a  sweet  girl  that  Miss  Harkness  is,  is  she  not "?  Pray 
light  your  cigar.  Colonel.  Here,  let  me  hel[)  you,"-  as  the 
Colonel  struggled  wildly  with  cigar-case,  match-box,  and  gun. 
"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  she  has  formed  this  quixotic  idea  of 
never  marr^ang,  on  account  of  leaving  her  old  father.  And 
3^et  it's  very  sweet  of  her,  is  it  not?  " 

The  wddow's  powers  of  romancing  were  not  to  be  despised. 

"Is  that  so?"  and  the  warrior  dropped  the  match-box  in 
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his  coiifusioii,  the  contents  goin^- ,ott"  with  a  tizz  and  a  spkitter, 
exploding  the  whole  of  them.  Colonel  Botcdierby  was  left 
without  a  match. 

"  Never  mind.  Colonel,  let  me  offer  yon  the  light  you  want," 
said  Mrs.  Brompton  sweetly,  drawing  up  a  dainty  little  gold 
match-box  from  her  chatelaine. 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  that's  very  good  of  you,  I'm  sure. 
Wonderful  thing,  too,  for  a  lady  to  'ave  matches  about  her." 

The  lady  arched  her  eyebrows,  put  her  head  on  one  side, 
and  said — 

"  I  always  have  what  I  think  my  particular  friends  are 
likely  to  want,  and,  somehow,  I  thought  you'd  want  a 
match." 

"  Wonder  if  she  means  anything  by  that,"  pondered  the 
Colonel,  making  futile  efforts  to  strike  a  wax  vesta  on  the 
daint}'  gold  box. 

"  Ah,  take  care,  Colonel,  or  you'll  burn  your  fingers  !  " 

"  That's  just  what  I'm  afraid  of,"  muttered  he  beneath  his 
breath. 

And  then,  resting  her  hand  on  his  arm  to  steady  herself, 
she  put  up  her  dainty  little  l)Oot — revealing  just  a  suspicion  of 
creamy  (lessons  in  the  act — and  struck  the  match  on  her  heel. 
She  handed  it  to  the  Colonel. 

"Yes,"  resumed  Mrs.  Brompton,  "that  dear  girl  insists 
upon  remaining  single  all  her  life  for  her  father's  sake ;  for, 
of  course,  the  Squire  is  a  comparatively  young  man,  and  looks 
like  living  till  he's  a  hundred.  Otherwise  she'd  have  made 
such  a  charming  wife.  But  she's  awfully  proud — would  never 
look  at  any  one  in  the  light  of  a  suitor  under  the  rank  of 
a  Duke,  I'm  sure,  even  if  it  were  not  for  the  determination  to 
remain  with  her  father.  But  there,  I  know  nothing  would  ever 
move  her  from  that  resolve,  poor  dear.  Didn't  you  ever  hear 
the  story  about  that  poor  young  fellow,  Sir  Fitzroy  Clumble  ? 
Oh,  I  thought  every  one  about  here  knew  it.  Proposed  to  her — 
was  madly,  quite  madly,  in  love,  you  know — she  refused  him 
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— he  went  to  India — came  back — proposed  again,  begged  her, 
on  liis  knees,  to  marry  him,  or  at  least  to  give  him  some  hope 
— she  was  adamant " 

"Adam  what?"  asked  the  Colonel,  enthralled  by  this 
pathetic  but  wholly  apocryphal  story. 

"  Adamant,  stony.  And — well,  it's  not  a  pleasant  thing  for 
me  to  say,  but — you  know  what  happened  to  the  young  lover 
of  Tenn3'son's  Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Yere  !  "  and  Mrs.  Brompton 
nodded  meaningly  as  slie  concluded  the  sentence. 

The  Colonel  hadn't  the  faintest  notion  of  anything  of  the 
sort,  but  he  wasn't  going  to  admit  it.  Feeling  himself  on  thin 
ice,  all  he  answered  was — 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  " 

The  widow  nodded  again. 

"  I  do  say  so.     Oh,  wasn't  it  awful "?  " 

"  Awful !  "  he  repeated,  wondering  what  the  deuce  it  was  all 
about.  He  never  questioned  the  truth  of  what  this  nineteenth 
century  Delilah  was  telling  him — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  tale  was  a  brilliant  effort  of  the  widow's  own  imagina- 
tion. The  Sir  Fitzroy  Clumble  alluded  to  had  only  spoken 
to  Ursula  twice  in  his  life,  and  finally  met  his  death  by  falling 
down  some  area  steps  after  looking  upon  the  wine  when  it 
was  red.  However,  Colonel  Botcherby  knew  nothing  of  that, 
and  was  never  likely  to,  and  on  the  principle  of  "nothing 
venture  nothing  have"  Mrs.  Brompton  thought  it  was  good 
enough  to  chance  a  remote  possibility,  if  by  coining  this 
story  she  could  extinguish  all  his  hopes  of  Ursula — and  her 
keen  woman's  instinct  had  quickly  warned  her  of  danger 
in  that  direction. 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Mrs,  Brompton 
laid  a  very  white  hand  upon  the  martial  tweed-clad  arm  at 
her  side,  saying — 

''Dear  Colonel  Botcherby,  <h»i't.  please,  ever  mention 
anything  of  this  dreadful  tale  to  aiijjJ)odij,  will  you'?" 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  said  everybody  knew?" 
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She  picked  herself  up  at  once  on  seeing  the  shp. 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  you  know  what  I  mean,  dear  Colonel 
Botcherby.  It  grieves  and  vexes  poor  Ursula  whenever  it 
comes  to  her  ears  that  this  sad  story  is  being  repeated.  You 
quite  see,  don't  you  ?" 

The  Colonel,  still  in  blank  ignorance  of  what  had  happened 
to  the  supposed  unfortunate  lover,  thought  he  could  safely 
promise  not  to  repeat  what  he  didn't  know.  He  therefore 
hastened  to  reassure  the  widow  on  this  ground. 

Shooting  was  soon  actively  resumed,  and  before  the  light 
of  the  tine,  early  spring  afternoon  had  failed,  the  gallant 
Colonel's  heart  was  gladdened  within  him  by  the  fact  that 
a  fine  cock  pheasant  yielded  up  its  life  before  his  deadly  aim. 
He  shot  it  sittins. 
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CHAPTER    XXXll. 


A    LAST    GALLOP 


Almost  without  incident  the  weeks  rolled  on  and  passed 
away.  "  Pcrcioit  H  i))iputanti()-"  proclaimed  the  quaint  old 
legend  on  the  sundial  at  Vauban  Abbey.  And  now  the  end 
of  an  unusuall_Y  open  season  was  rapidly  approaching,  and 
"  To  finish  the  Season  "  was  a  pretty  frequent  notice  in  the 
column  of  "  Hunting  Appointments."  At  Jack's  suggestion, 
the  Colonel — who  had  not  been  out  for  a  fortnight  with  the 
staghounds,  on  account  of  great  pressure  with  his  company 
meetings  in  the  City — determined  to  have  a  point-to-point  race 
meeting  in  order  to  wind  up  the  season  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

Having  previously  found  out  from  Jack  that  there  were 
no  regulation  guard-railed  ditches  to  jump,  he  announced 
that  he  would  enter  his  best  horse  and  ride  it  himself. 

This  animal  was  a  grand-looking  black,  very  fast,  and  as 
near  a  certainty  at  his  fences  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in 
this  world — which,  Ite  it  remembered,  is  a  Yale  of  tears  and 
not  of  Aylesbury.  He  was  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  stone, 
and  so  perfect  in  his  performance  over  a  country,  that 
the  gallant  warrior,  after  half  a  dozen  runs  on  him,  simply 
dared  not  ride  any  other.  Jack  had  l)0ughl  him,  dirt 
cheap,  from  a  heavy  cavalryman,  who  liad  "  beaten  the 
policeman  for  speed,"  as  he  facetiously  called  ••'  outrunning 
the  constable,"  and  who  was  glad  enough  to  take  two  hundred 
for  the  horse  on  the  eve  of  leaving  the  country,  rather  llian 
allow  him  to  go  up  to  the  hammer  and  make  foui-  for  the 
benefit   of   his    creditors.      Fired    by  the    Colonel's  example. 
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nearly  all  the  followers  of  the  Stoneybrooke  entered  horses, 
including  Tonker,  Pupsley — who  had  been  reconciled  to  Short — 
more  or  less ;  they  were  now  on  terms  of  armed  neutrality 
— Miffins,  Chaffaway,  and  Binkie.  The  Colonel  told  Jack 
that  he  had  better  enter  Yanderdecken  or  Jacob  Faithful, 
and  it  had  to  be  explained  to  him  that  this  being  a  race 
for  the  genuine  '' Foxcatcher,"  racehorses  were  ineligible 
to  run. 

"  Tmbug  !"  shouted  the  Colonel,  losing  his  temper.  "I 
shall  enter  any  o'  my  'orses  I  like  !     Ain't  it  all  my  doing '? 

Ain't  they  my  'ounds  ?     Ain't "  l)ut  just  then  it  occurred 

to  him  that,  good  horse  though  the  black  was,  he  would 
probably  be  run  clean  out  of  it,  if  the  racehorse  element  was 
admitted  ;  so  he  simmered  down,  and  said  in  milder  tones  : 
"  Oh,  very  well,  'ave  it  yer  own  way.  You've  absoloot 
carty  blanche  with  the  'orses,  as  I've  often  told  yer.  I  do 
reelly  b'lieve  I'm  the  most  obligin'  cuss,  the  unselfishest 
employer  ever  lived,  'anged  if  I  don't.  Yery  well,  then,  we 
won't  enter  our  race'orses,  but  mind  3'ou  take  jolly  good  care 
that  nobody  else  enters  anythin'  at  all  first  rate !  Y'ou'd 
better  not  ride  in  the  'eavy-weight  race.  I  might  want  you 
to  ride  King  Cole  for  me  at  the  last  moment,  if  I  felt — felt 
ill,  f'r  instance.     Or  I  might  be " 

"In  a  blue  funk !  "  thought  Jack,  parenthetically. 

" called  up  to  town,  or  anything  like  that  might  'appen. 

I'm  goin'  to  give  a  very  'andsome  cup  to  the  winner — which  I 
'ope  will  be  me — and  we  must  'ave  a  farmers'  race,  as  well 
as  our  own  light-weight  and  "eavy-weight  races.  If  you 
can  get  a  mount  for  the  light-weight,  I  don't  mind  that. 
But  you  must  keep  yourself  in  reserve  for  the  'eavies,  in 
case  I " 

Jack  nodded. 

"All  right.  Colonel.  Shall  we  get  the  Squire  to  choose  the 
course '?  " 

"  No  fear  !     I'm  goin'  to  do  that !  "  promptly  responded  tire 
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warrior,  as  visions  of  awful  "  places  "  loomed  large  before  his 
terrified  mental  gaze. 

"  Oh,  but  if  you're  going  to   ride,  you  must  let  some  one 
else  choose  the  course,"  said  Jack. 

"Is  that  the  rule?"  asked  the  Colonel,  feeling  considerably 
dashed,  as  he  had  intended  to  choose  a  course  that  would 
just  suit  himself — i.e.,  an  extremely  easy  one. 
Jack  nodded  again. 

"  'Ang  it  !  Well  then,  I  s'pose  the  Squire  would  be  the 
best  man  to  do  it.  You  might  mention  to  him  that  we  don't 
want  any  0'  these  break-my-neck  sort  o'  courses — nothin'  of  a 
desprit  nature.  You  see,  there's  the  farmers  to  consider  ;  they 
won't  be  so  well  mounted  as  what  we  shall  ourselves,  and  I 
don't  want  any  o'  them  to  be  'urt.  Would  throw  a  damper 
over  the  'ole  of  the  proceedin's,  wouldn't  it  ?  You  understand '?  " 
Jack  quite  understood. 

''  Well,  then,  that's  settled;  and  we'll  ask  old  Clump  to  be 
starter ;  the  Squire  would  be  judge,  and  one  of  the  farmers, 
not  Jorker — Jorker's  a  reg'lar  hass  ! — no,  Baynes — Baynes  is 
the  man  to  be  clerk  of  the  scales.  I'll  stand  the  light  refresh- 
ments and  all  the  liquors,  but  the  Tnt  must  pay  for  the 
luncheon  solids.  And  I'll  give  the  cigars,  too.  Got  a  couple 
0'  boxes  o'  those  big  tuppenny's  that  I  always  keep  for  givin' 
to  the  common  'erd.  The  ones  that  made  Poskins  so  ill  the 
day  'e  was  over  'ere,  complainin'  of  the  damage  done  to  his 
fences.  Should  very  much  like  to  win  the  'eavy  weights, 
'anged  if  I  shouldn't.  Shall  train  a  bit — otherwise  I  should 
'ave  to  carry  a  lot  of  overweight,  sliouldn't  1?  Let's 'ave  it 
catch  weights  over  fifteen  stun.  Too  'eavy? — well,  what  do 
you  suggest  then?  Fourteen  stun  ?  Oh,  I  think  I  could  get 
down  to  that,  couldn't  I,  hey?  Come  down  to  the  barn  and 
weigh  me." 

And  when  the  Colonel  got  into  the  scale.  Jack  adjusted  the 
weights  and  said — 

"  Fourteen  stone,  eight  pounds.     Your  hunting  has  taken 
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off  a  bit  of  woij^ht  already,  Colonel ;  3'ou  ought  to  get  another 
stone  oft",  or,  at  all  events,  say  ten  pounds,  without  much 
trouble/" 

The  next  day.  Jack  met  Ursula  out  riding,  and  told  her  of 
the  latest  arrangements  for  the  point-to-point. 

''  What  are  you  going  to  ride"?  "  she  asked. 

Her  lover  laughed. 

"'  Oh,  I"m  not  to  be  allowed  to  ride  in  the  heavies,  in  case 
Colonel  Botcherbv  wants  me  for  King  Cole." 

"  But  in  the  light  weights — will  you  ride  for  me'?  " 

Would  he  ride  for  her?  Would  he — would — oh,  fancy 
asking  such  a  thing !  For  her,  would  he  not  have  ridden  the 
worst  faller  or  the  most  persistent  refuser  on  earth  ? 

"  Darling,  how  can  you  ask  ?  " 

"Then  I'll  enter  this  mare.  Will  you  take  the  entry'? 
And  what  is  the  weight  ?  " 

"■  Catch  weights  over  twelve  stone.  I'm  well  under  that. 
What  name?  " 

"  Seadrift." 

Jack  made  a  note  of  it  on  his  shirt-cuft".     Then  he  said — - 

"  We're  to  ride  in  dift"erent  coloured  sashes.  I've  no  one 
to  make  mine  !  " 

"You  can  evidently  make  hints  if  you  can't  make  sashes, 
dear  Jack  !  "  laughed  the  girl  gaily.  "  Well,  tell  me  what  size 
and  colour,  when  you  have  settled  the  matter,  and  I'll  be 
responsible  for  it." 

"Many  thanks,  dear.  You  are  coming  out  with  the  Stag 
to-morrow,  aren't  \'0u?     It  is  to  be  our  last  day." 

"  Y'es.  We  have  had  some  really  good  fun  with  them, 
haven't  we,  in  spite  of  O'Dowd's  massive  ignorance  of 
hunting  hounds  ?  Still,  the  man  tries,  and  is  certainly 
improving  very  quickly.  He  is  a  line,  bold  horseman,  too, 
isn't  he  ?  " 

"Yes,  there's  no  denying  that.  W^ell,  here  we  are  at  your 
gate,  darling.     We  always  seem  to  be  at  your  gate  whenever 
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we  ride  together.  The  time  is  over  so  (juirklv  I  "  he  sighed. 
Then  lie  raised  his  cap,  and  she  was  gone. 

^Yhat  to  do  ahout  the  future,  poor  Jack  (hchi't  know.  He 
felt  that  he  ought  to  s})eak  to  tlu^  S(pure ;  and  yet  he  was 
perfectly  sure  in  his  own  mind  that,  directly  the  fact  of  his 
engagement  to  Ursula  became  known,  the  Colonel  would  be  so 
furious— for  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  the  gallant  warrior's 
partiality  for  that  lady — that  he  would  rid  himself  of  Jack 
immediatel}'.  And  what  would  the  almost  penniless  secretary 
do  then  ?  Verily,  to  be  without  this  world's  goods  is  a 
constant  embitterment  to  even  the  most  naturally  cheerful 
spirit.  Alister  began  to  blame  himself  severely  for  having 
ever  spoken  to  Ursula  Harkness  of  his  love,  and  yet,  what 
else  could  he  do '? 

The  final  meet  to  wind-up  the  season,  produced  an 
extraordinarily  large  field  at  the  Warboro'  Arms,  and  even 
Commander  Clump,  on  the  ragged-hipped  batliing-machiner, 
turned  up  just  at  the  last  moment.  He  didn't  "  want  to  have 
too  much  of  Botcherby,"  he  said,  so  was  late  at  the  tryst  on 
purpose. 

Their  best  deer,  Eonald,  had  been  specially  reserved  for  the 
occasion,  and  without  dwelling  a  moment,  he  started  away, 
trotted  off  to  a  big  boundary  fence,  and  hoisted  himself  over 
it.  Several  of  the  equestrians'  faces  lengthened  a  trifle 
as  they  saw  this — no  wa>^  of  getting  underneath  presenting 
itself.  However,  the  Colonel  was  their  friend,  for  as  nothing 
short  of  cart  ropes  and  wild  horses  would  have  dragged  him 
over  the  place,  he  sent  a  man  to  pull  down  the  two  top  rails 
of  some  timber  adjacent,  which  would  afford  a  convenient 
egress  from  the  starting  field.  Hounds  were  quickly  laid  on, 
and  Mr.  O'Dowd,  revelling  in  the  prospect  of  tackling  the 
big  boundary  fence,  yelled  a  wild  "  AVhirroo  !  "  ))y  way  of 
encouraging  his  horse,  and  charged  it. 

With  a  crash,  the  horse  lialf-jum}ied,  half-fell  through  it  and 
turned  a  complete  somersault  into  the  field  beyond.     O'Dowd 
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never  let  go  the  reins,  and  was  in  the  saddle  again  almost  as 
soon  as  the  horse  was  on  his  feet.  The  Colonel,  at  the  head 
of  the  hard  funking  division,  galloped  off  for  the  place  his 
man  had  made,  whilst  tlie  straight-goers  jumped  round  and 
about  the  place  whicli  the  huntsman  had  just  tunnelled. 
Captain  Clump  lumbered  up  to  a  spot  he  had  picked  out,  and 
crop'd  and  jagged  the  big  brown  to  his  best  speed — about  six 
miles  an  hour — at  it,  objurgating  him  freely  all  the  time — 

"  Gr — r— r  along  do  !  Come  up,  ye  blunderin'  brute  !  I'll 
make  ye  into  catsmeat,  I  will  !  " 

And  thus  encouraged,  the  bathing-machiner  made  a  sort  of 
half-hearted,  bungling  attempt  at  the  fence,  which  resulted  in 
his  sticking  tight  half-way  through.  The  Captain  then  slowly 
rolled  off  him,  and  finding  the  horse  firmly  fixed,  he  put 
his  broad  back  and  shoulders  against  the  non-enterprising 
animal's  tail,  and  deliberately  shoved  him  through  "into  the 
next  field.  Then  he  crawled  through  himself,  led  his  awkward 
beast  up  to  a  gate,  and  by  its  friendly  aid  regained  the 
saddle. 

Whether  Eon  aid  felt  slack  at  first  starting,  in  conse(pience  of 
having  In-eakfasted  too  freely  or  not,  we  cannot  say — the  deer- 
keeper  was  a  casual  creature,  who  could  never  be  trusted  in 
the  matter  of  feeding — but  certain  it  is  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  run,  he  betrayed  an  exasperating  dislike  to  going  for 
more  than  ten  minutes  or  so  without  stopping  to  think  things 
over.  For  the  gallant  Tar,  this  was  a  very  fortunate  circum- 
stance, as  it  enabled  him  to  come  up  with  hounds  again  after 
his  experiences  at  the  first  fence.  But,  after  hanging  aljout  and 
dodging  in  half  circles  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  the  deer's 
better  feelings  evidently  overcame  him,  and  setting  his  head 
resolutely  down-wind,  he  went  away  at  a  pace  which  threatened 
to  make  the  majority  of  the  field  "  sing  small."  llight  across 
the  vale,  with  its  good,  l)ut  not  severe,  fencing,  and  up  the  slope 
of  the  great,  rolling  downs  opposite,  went  Konald  ;  and  many 
a  good  horse,  ere  an  hour  of  this  sort  of  travelling  had  been 
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accoinplislHHl,  felt  fain  to  "  cry  a  go."  Captain  (lump  was  a 
good  mile  behind  any  of  the  field  except  Miftins,  whose  horse 
had  refused  ;  Toiiker,  who  was  leading  a  lame  'un  ;  and  Binkie, 
blobbing  along  on  the  old  Roman-nosed  brown,  in  blissful 
unconsciousness  tliat  he  was  not  going  faster  than  a  man 
could  kick  his  hat.  Colonel  liotcherby  was  still  within  touch 
of  hounds,  though  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
leaders,  of  whom  I'rsula  Harkness,  Short,  O'Dowd — the  Whip 
was  down,  a  couple  of  miles  back — and  Chaf!"away,  were  now 
the  most  prominent  figures.  Mrs.  Brompton  had  broken  her 
stirrup  leather,  and  the  Squire  had  pulled  up  and  stayed 
behind  to  help  her  :  wliilst  Jack  Alister,  who  was  riding 
Yanderdecken,  was  vainly  trying  to  get  the  old  horse  out  of  a 
big  brook  into  w'hich  he  had  tumbled,  neck  and  crop. 

But  as  Nimrod,  of  innnortal  memory,  wrote,  "  the  pace  was 
too  good  to  inquire  "  into  all  and  sundry,  or  in  fact  into  an}',  of 
these  disasters ;  and  the  lucky  ones  who  had  ''  stood  up  "  thus 
far  were  hugging  themselves  with  the  delightful  thought  of  how' 
well  and  gloriously  they  were  winding-up  an  excellent  season. 

"  If  the  divil  takes  to  the  high  Downs,  now,  we'll  all  be 
too  bate  to  climb  up'm,  Oi'm  thinkin'  !  "'  quoth  O'Dowd  to 
nobod}'  in  particular,  as  his  horse  almost  came  down  in 
chanchig  a  thorn  fence.  "  Hould  up,  ye  spalpeen!  don't 
be  tryin'  to  fall  over  ye're  own  big  feet,  then  !  " 

"  Never  was  in  setch  a  wonderful  run  in  my  life  I  "  muttered 
the  Colonel.  '"Most  stoopendious  jumps  I  ever  'eard  of; 
that  last  one  must  'ave  been  seven  feet  'igh,  if  it  was  a  inch  ! " 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  really  was  almost  four. 

"  Wond{^rful  "orse,  this  black  of  mine  !  "'  he  added. 

"  Wonderful  ass  this  rider  of  mine  !  "'  thought  the  animal 
in  question.  "  How  the  deuce  he  ever  keeps  on  my  back 
when  I'm  jumping  fences  always  puz/lesme  !  " 

But  at  last  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream  ; 
the  deer  is  sinking  the  hill  again — evidently  too  tired  to  face 
the  big  climl)  :  another  half-mile  along  the  valley,  and,  with  a 
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sigh  of  relief,  lloiiald  sights  old  Fairwater  Mill  dam  and 
makes  straight  for  it.  Another  ten  minutes,  and  panting  and 
breathless,  he  soils  in  the  clear,  shallow  water  at  the  end  of 
the  dam  farthest  from  the  mill. 

This  good  gallop  is  over,  and  as  each  man  comes  uj),  he 
pulls  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket,  and  publicly  records  the 
time — no  two  agreeing  as  to  what  it  is — but  all  are  in  accord 
that  it  has  been  a  glorious  run,  and  when  the  Colonel,  full 
of  self-glory  and  apoplectic  symptoms,  arrives,  he  is  over- 
whelmed with  congratulations  by  all  the  men  up.  He  mops 
his  forehead,  and  then  says — 

"  Yes.  Told  yer  I  should  show  sport  in  my  speech  at  my 
'Unt  breakfast ;  told  yer  what  my  'ounds  would  do,  didn't  I  ? 
Told  _yer  my  'ounds  were  better  than  old  'Aughtyshire's,  hey  ? 
Talk  about  'Aughtyshire — wdiere's  old  Clump  ?  Ha,  ha  ! 
Where's  old  Clump,  hey '?  This  sort  o'  pace  is  a  bit  too  fast 
for  3^er  fox'unters,  hey  ?  Yes,  I  think  the  Colonel's  stag'ounds 
can  give  that  old  stick-in-the-mud  pack  the  go-by,  hey?  Glad 
to  see  you  safely  at  the  end  of  so  'ot  a  run,  Miss  'Arkness  !  " 
he  added,  taking  off  his  velvet  cap  to  Ursula,  with  a  low  bow. 
"  May  I  'ave  the  pleasure  of  escortin'  you  on  the  'omeward 
road?" 

The  girl  did  not  much  look  forward  to  the  prospect  of 
listening  to  the  gallant  Colonel's  self-laudation  all  the  way 
back,  but  she  knew  that  her  father  had  stayed  behind,  and 
would  be  half-way  home  by  now.  It  was  growing  late,  too,  so 
she  accepted  with  a  bow. 

The  Colonel  was  radiant. 

They  rode  slowly  away  together,  and  for  the  first  half  hour 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  run — after  that,  and  just  as 
they  emerged  on  to  the  main  coach  road,  Ursula  told  the 
M.S.H.  that  she  had  entered  the  mare  she  was  then  riding 
for  the  light-weight  race  at  the  Stoneybrooke  Point-to-Point. 

"Very  sportin'  of  you,  I  must  say,"  said  he,  "and  I  wish 
you  success.     I'm  givin'  a  very  'andsome  cup  to  each  of  the 
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races — will  cost  lue  a  lot  o"  iiioiiey,  Init  then,  what's  money  to 
me  '?     As  I  always  say  the  best  of  everythin'^ " 

'•Qh,  that's  very  good  of  3^011,  I'm  sm-e,"  she  broke  m 
hastily,  to  avoid  the  well-known  formula, 

"I  presume  you're  not  goin'  to  ride  it  yourself,  Miss 
'Arkness." 

"  Mr.  Alister  will  ride  for  me,  Colonel  Botcherby." 

The  Colonel  did  not  see  the  slight  tinge  of  red  which 
suffused  her  face  as  she  spoke. 

"  Hoh,  indeed  !     Fine  rider,  the  Honourable,  ain't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered  with  enthusiasm.  "  He  is  far 
the  best  horseman  in  this  country,  I  think." 

''  H'm,  ha,  yes — I  s"pose  he  is.  Still,  we  'ave  some  pretty 
tidy 'orsemen  about  now,  hey?"  and  the  Colonel  pulled  up 
his  hunting- stock,  cleared  his  throat  and  stuck  one  leg  out 
in  a  way  which  could  hardly  be  mistaken  by  the  meanest 
eapacit_y. 

Ursula  understood  quite  well,  but  declined  to  do  so 
'•  officially." 

"For  my  part,"  went  on  the  financier,  trying  to  lead  the 
conversation  into  a  more  personal  channel,  "  I  always  think 
no  man's  worth  his  salt  unless  he's  a  'untin'  man.  What's 
the  good  of  'ealth  and  wealth  unless  you  'unt  ?  But  of  course 
'untin'  can't  entirely  make  up  a  man's  'ole  life  ;  there  comes 
a  time  when  'e  wants  to  settle  down — to — to — marry — er — 
to  marry  and — er — well,  as  I  say,  to  marry,"  he  concluded 
somewhat  lamely. 

Ursula  wondered  if  lie  had  found  out  their  secret — that  she 
and  Jack  were  engaged. 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

The  Colonel  felt  nonplussed.  He  didn't  exactly  know  how- 
to  go  on. 

'•  Fr — well — it's  a  great  responsibility — er — but  of  course 
when  there's  plenty  of  mone}^ " 

"  Clearlv  he  is  not  referring  to  oiir  case !  "  laughed  the  girl 
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softly  to  herself.  liut  she  had  ]iot  the  least  idea  what  the 
Colonel  really  was  driving  at. 

Vulgarian  as  he  was,  he  somehow  felt  more  or  less 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  this  queen  amongst  women. 
Something  always  seemed  to  ''  stick  in  his  throat,"  as  he  put 
it,  when  he  was  trying  to  speak  confidentially  to  her. 

'■  Shall  we  jog  on  a  little '?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  certainly."  And  for  the  next  two  miles  the  Colonel 
was  silent,  and  about  equally  divided  between  mental  per- 
plexity and  bodily  discomfort.  He  hated  trotting  after  a  day's 
hunting. 

When  they  dropped  into  a  walk,  he  nerved  himself  to  the 
required  pitch,  and  l)egan  again— 

"  Now,  if  I  'ad  a  wife,  I  shouldn't  feel  so  lonely  at  'ome. 
But  if  ever  I  married  I  should  like  to  marry  some  one  who— 
who— would  look  properly  suited  to  the  Hab — ^ Abbey — like — 
er — say — I  mean  some  one  like — well,  yourself,  f'r  instance," 
he  concluded  with  a  gulp.  Then,  without  waiting  to  look  at 
her  astonished  countenance,  he  ran  on  rapidly — "  Oh,  Miss 
'Arkness !  listen  to  the  beatings  of  a  prompting  'eart — I  mean 
the  promptings  of  a  beating — why,  what's  the  matter?"  for 
Ursula,  completely  overcome  by  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the 
situation,  and  yet  earnestly  desirous  of  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  giving  her  companion  any  pain,  was  almost  choking  herself 
with  repressed  laughter,  and  began  coughing  so  violently  that 
the  Colonel  became  quite  alarmed.  As  soon  as  she  recovered 
command  of  her  features,  she  said  in  kind  tones — 

"  Eeally,  Colonel  Botcherby,  I  am  very  sorry  that  this 
should  have  happened.     Of  course,  it  is  a  great  honour " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,  Miss  'Arkness,  never  mind  that ! 
Chuck  in  the  honour !  "  and  he  waved  his  hand  airily,  as  he 
spoke,  nearly  provoking  fresh  laughter  in  his  hearer. 

"  But  it  is  quite  impossible,"  she  concluded, 

"Ah,  I  see,  I  see.  The  memory  of  the  gent — the  feller — 
I  mean  the  man — Sir  Fitzroy,  who  did  the  same  as  Lady 
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Sarah  Yere  de  Yere's  young  man,  hey  ?  Ah  well,  I  s'pose  it 
can't  be  'elped,"  and  he  sighed  so  heavily  that  a  button  flew 
off  his  waistcoat  and  dropped  unheeded  to  the  ground.  "  One 
thing,  there's  plenty  of  others — not  that  I  want  to  boast,  you 
understand,  my  dear  ]\riss  'Arkiiess,  not  that  I'm  at  all  the 
sort  of  man  to  boast — far  from  it— but  still,  as  I  say,  there's 
plenty  more  who  would  be  only  too  quick  to  jump  at  the 
chance  of  Thomas  James  Botcherby  and  'is  money  !  'Owever, 
I  s'pose  the  real  reason  is  that  you  won't  leave  your  father — 
oh,  I've  'eard  all  about  it,  but  still  I  thought  I'd  jest  give 
you  the  chance,  yer  know,  of  reigning  once  more  at  the  Hab — 
dash  it !  the  Abbey  table.  But  there  !  I  see  it's  no  good. 
AYell,  "ere  we  are.  Good-night  and  good-bye."  And  raising 
his  cap,  he  left  her  at  her  own  gateway,  turned  his  horse's 
head  for  the  Abbey  stables,  and  drew  out  a  big  cigar,  saying — 
"  Sold — utterly  sold — and  I'm  reelly  disappointed  in  her — 
thought  she  'ad  more  sense— and  more  good  taste.  'Owever, 
I'm  not  one  of  these  seasick — lovesick,  I  mean — fools,  and  I 
shan't  do  what  Lady  Sarah  Y.  de  Y.'s  young  friend  did — 
whatever  that  was,  for  I'll  be  'anged  if  I  know,  but  from  the 
way  Mrs.  Brompton  spoke,  should  say  it's  something  dismal, 
and  I'm  not  the  man  to  be  dismal  over  anything — except 
losin'  money.  Well,  that's  the  first  time  /  ever  came  across 
a  woman  'oo  could  refuse  a  good-lookin'  man  and  two  or 
three  millions  o'  money.  Woman  is  a  curious  study,  though. 
Reminds  me  of  those  lines  I  read  last  week  in  a  book  at  the 
Habbey  written  by  a  poet  feller  called  Scott — 

'  Oh,  ladies,  in  owv  hours  of  ease 
You're  often  jolly  "arc!  to  j)loase. 
When  pain  and  'eadache  wring  the  brow, 
A — soniethin' — blooniin'  angel  thou  ! ' 

not  the  exact  words,  p'r'aps,  but  that's  the  sentiment." 
And  the  Colonel  turned  in  to  the  Abbey  gates. 
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CHAPTEE   XXXIII. 

THE    POINT-TO-POINT    KACE EOTCHEEBY    TIlIUMriUNS. 

To  the  sorrow  of  every  one  concerned,  the  day  fixed  for 
the  Stoneybrooke  Point-to-Pomt  broke  cloudy  and  lowering. 
Heavy  banks  of  purple  vapour  scudded  fast  over  the  face  of 
the  leaden  skies,  and  although  no  rain  was  actually  falhng  in 
the  early  morning,  even  the  most  Mark  Tapleyan  of  optimists 
could  scarcely  have  the  hardihood  to  predict  a  fine  day. 
Nevertheless,  all  the  preparations  for  the  festival  were  briskly 
pushed  on,  and  by  midday,  the  luncheon  tent  had  been 
erected  and  all  the  comestibles  safely  stowed  beneath  its 
friendly  shelter.  Mr.  Foodie  (who  had  previously  distinguished 
himself  in  the  catering  line  at  the  Eed  Lion  Hunt  breakfast 
at  Fotherington)  was  in  supreme  command,  but,  always  a 
slave  to  duty,  he  had  already  made  it  his  solemn  business  to 
sample  the  contents  of  so  many  of  the  bottles  before  putting 
them  in  front  of  his  patrons  that,  long  before  racing  began,  he 
felt  compelled  to  resign  the  direction  of  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  a  deputy,  whilst  he  himself  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
waiters'  tent  to  sleep,  and  dream  upon  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs. 

The  Squire  had  selected  a  nice  easy  course — in  accordance 
with  the  Master's  wishes,  conveyed  through  Alister — most  of 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  hill  on  which  the  luncheon  tent  had 
been  pitched.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  farm  waggons  had  been 
drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  track,  close  by  the  winning  post, 
and  next  to  these,  on  either  side,  were  the  carriages,  carts, 
drags,  chaises,  and  every  other  sort  of  vehicle  in  which  the 
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spectators  had  been  conveyed  to  the  scene  of  action.  The 
start  was  to  be  made  in  a  field  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
away  from  the  finish  ;  the  competitors  were  to  go  out  in  a 
long,  left-handed  loop,  crossing  a  variety  of  fences — all  rather 
on  the  small  side — and  a  couple  of  easily  negotiated  brooks. 
Then,  turning  by  the  flag  (which  had  been  fixed  conspicuously 
on  the  roof  of  an  old  barn),  they  were  to  gallop  over  a  field 
of  plough  and  juni})  another  small  .brook  which  divided  it 
from  the  meadows  beyond,  stretching  like  a  bright  green 
carpet  right  up  to  the  winning  post. 

Colonel  Botcherby  was  early  on  the  scene.  He  had,  some- 
how, felt  a  disinclination  for  any  solid  food  that  morning,  and 
had  breakfasted  principally  out  of  a  tall  tumbler.  Together  with 
Jack  he  drove  to  the  course,  and  then  started  immediately 
io  walk  over  the  line. 

"  Oh,  so  this  is  the  first  fence,  hey '?  Um — well — now  I 
should  'ave  thought  it  would  'ave  been  better  to  start  from  the 
other  side  of  it — so's  to  avoid  this  one  altogether,  3'ou  know — 
don't  quite  like  those  stubs  sticking  up  in  that  ugly  wa}' — 
well,  let's  get  on  to  the  next — Hoh,  I  say  !  What's  this  ?  A 
most  tremendious  place.  No '?  You  don't  think  so  ?  I 
dunno  that." 

"Oh,  the  black  will  just  gallop  over  this.  Colonel;  you 
won't  feel  him  rise  at  it,"  said  Jack  in  soothing  tones. 

"Well,"  replied  the  Colonel,  doubtfully,  "I  'ope  you're 
right,  I'm  sure — but  I  reelly  don't  feel  quite  so  certain  in  my 
own  mind,  'anged  if  I  do." 

"  Now,  if  we  cut  across  this  meadow,  we  need  not  go  all  the 
way  round  ;  there's  just  that  ditch " 

"Brook  !"  corrected  the  Colonel.  If  he  was  going  to  risk 
his  life  in  this  perilous  enterprise  he  would  take  care  that  no 
one  should  belittle  the  dangers  of  the  course. 

" just  that  place  to  jump,  and  another  like  it  a  little 

farther  on  ;  then  a  flight  of  low  posts  and  rails " 


"  Sure  they're  low"?  "  queried  the  warrior,  anxiously. 
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"  Oh,    yes — rotten    things ;    then    come    four    nice    thorn 

fences " 

"  'Ow  big  ?  " 
"  Quite  fair  fences." 

"  Oh,  hut  'ang  iiour  fair  fences  !  Your  ideas  of  fences  ain't 
mine,  3'er  know.  Honourable,  not  by  a  long  way," 

"I  assure  you,  Colonel,  they  are  nothing  for  a  horse  of 
King  Cole's  sort  to  jump.  Then — can  3'ou  squeeze  through 
this  gap  ■? — then  we  come  into  the  course  again,  here, 
jump  this  fence  with  the  ditch  towards  you — there's  where 
you'd  better  have  it,  if  you  get  the  chance  " — indicating  a 
weak  spot — "but  if  there's  any  sort  of  a  crowd  at  the  time, 
take  my  advice  and  keep  away  from  it ;  they're  sure  to  go  for 
this  place,  the  whole  lot ;  then,  you  jump  it  well  away  from 
them.  The  horse,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  reasonable  chance 
of  falling,  unless  he  gets  brought  down  by  something  else." 

"I  see.  I  think  I'd  better  pull  him  back  last  all  the 
way,  then." 

"  No,  that  won't  do.  Very  likely  you  would  be  carried  out  by 
a  refuser,  or  brought  down  by  a  horse  falling  in  front  of  you. 
"Well,  now  we  come  to  the  last  fence  but  two — and  that's  the 
biggest  of  the  lot;  this  is  it." 

The  Colonel  stared  very  blankly  indeed  at  the  obstacle 
which  now  presented  itself  to  his  view.  It  was  an  upstanding, 
wattled  fence,  and  being  on  rising  ground,  looked  really  bigger 
than  it  was.  The  M.S.H.  eyed  it  fearfully,  and  made  a 
mental  calculation  of  its  exact  height. 

"  Dunno  that  I  shall  ride,  after  all.  Honourable,"  he  said, 
his  bottled-up  courage  trickling  slowly  away  at  sight  of  the 
obstacle.  "  P'r'aps  you'd  better  'ave  the  mount.  You're  more 
used  to  this  sorter  thing  than  me.    It'd  be  a  serious  thing  if  I 

was  to  break  my  neck.     Now,  with  you— " 

"It  wouldn't  hurt,  eh,  Colonel?  " 

Jack  couldn't  help  occasionally  chaffing  his  employer,  but 
this  time    it  was    done  in   earnest   good-nature,  because   he 
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genuinely  Nvanted  the  Colonel  to  ride.  King  Cole  Avas  much 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  entries ;  nearly  a  certainty, 
if  his  rider  only  kept  on  his  back,  and  the  victory  would 
give  Colonel  Botcherby  something  to  talk  about  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

The  M.S.H.  did  not  answer,  and  Jack  went  on — 
"  You'll  be  all  right,  never  fear.    That  horse  is  the  safest 
conveyance  I  ever  got  on  to.     If  I  rode  and  won,  you'd  only 
get  your  own  cup  and  the  stakes ;  if  you  rode  and  won,  it 
would  give  you  real  pleasure." 

But  the  Colonel  was  still  despondent ;  the  sight  of  that 
wattle  had  effectually  choked  him  off,  for  the  time  being,  and 
he  refused  to  be  comforted. 

As  soon  as  they  got  back  to  the  tent  on  the  hill,  preparations 
were  commenced  in  earnest.  The  light-weight  event  was 
first  on  the  card,  and  Jack  quickly  sought  out  Ursula  and 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  her  and  the  Squire  before  going 
to  fetch  his  saddle  and  weight-cloths. 
"  How's  Seadrift '?  "  he  asked,  smiling. 

"  She's  very  well.  Mind  you  win  on  her  !  "  answered  the 
girl.  "  Tom  has  a  little  parcel  for  you — he'll  give  it  you  at 
the  weighing-chair — the  blue  sash,  you  know." 

"  Thanks  :  that's  very  good  of  you,"  said  Jack,  as  he  turned 
and  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  little  roped-oft' 
space  where  the  weighing  was  to  be  done. 

Old  Tom  gave  him  a  beautifully  worked  blue  silk  sash, 
which  he  put  on  over  his  red  hunting-coat.  Then  he  had 
his  number  securely  affixed  to  his  left  arm,  got  on  to  the 
blood-like  chestnut  mare,  and  walked  her  over  to  where 
several  of  the  competitors  were  already  assembled  under  the 
starter's  command. 

Binkie  was  riding  in  this  race,  and,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  kept  everybody  waiting.  He  had  forgotten  all  about 
weighing  out  until  everybody  else  was  mounted,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  start  was  delayed  at  least  ten  minutes.     When 
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at  last  he  arrived  at  the  post,  Commander  Chimp's  patience 
was  about  exhausted.  He  tionrished  his  rolled-up  tiag  at 
Binlde,  and  exclaimed — 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  h}^  keeping  us  all  waiting 
like  this  ?     Why  are  you  so  late,  sir  '?  " 

"  Forgot  to  weigh  out.     Funny,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Bah  !"  growled  Clump  furiously.     "Are  you  all  ready'? 

Then  go  !— and  be  d d  to  you  !  "  he  added  as  a  kind  of 

parenthesis  specially  addressed  to  l^inkie. 


SEADEIFT. 


Jack  went  away  and  led  over  the  three  first  fences ;  then, 
going  down  the  hill,  he  pulled  his  horse  back,  and  Short  took 
up  the  running,  followed  by  Tonker,  Pupsley  and  Miffins  ; 
then  came  Jack  on  Seadrift,  five  other  men,  including  Chaff- 
away,  with  Binkie  bringing  up  the  rear.  So  they  ran  up  to 
the  flag  on  the  barn,  which  Short  led  round  in  gallant  style. 
At  the  next  fence  Pupsley  fell,  and  Miffins  narrowly  escaped 
rolling  over  him ;  however,  he  just  saved  a  "  downer,"  and 
followed  on  with  the  rest.  Chaffaway's  grey  horse  then  went 
to  the  front,  and  carried  on  the  running  with  a  lead  of  five  or 
six  lengths,  which  he  retained  over  the  fence  which  had  so 
frif;;htened  the  Colonel.     Jack  had  a  look  round  here.     His 
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own  mare  was  going  strong  and  well,  and  jumping  faultlessly, 
but  he  wanted  to  ''  en(|uire  into  the  circumstances  "  of  the 
rest.  So  many  of  us,  in  our  salad  daj^s,  were  wont  to  omit 
this  very  necessary  precaution.  We  knew  that  our  own  was 
doing  well,  but  we  quite  forgot  that  others  might  be  doing 
better  !  But  Jack  was  an  old  hand,  and  a  careful  look'  round 
revealed  the  fact  that  Short  was  practically  "  stony,"'  although 
he  still  kept  within  hail  of  the  leaders,  Pupsle}'  had  quickly 
remounted,  but  was  too  far  astern  to  be  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  the  leaders,  two  others  had  refused,  and  a  third  came  down 
at  the  big  fence,  Miffin's  horse  seemed  going  well  within 
himself,  but  the  grey  was  the  danger.  Jack  thought  he  had 
better  go  after  him  at  once.  So  he  proceeded  forthwith  to 
"  turn  on  the  steam  "  with  the  chestnut,  and,  showing  wonderful 
speed,  she  quickl}^  began  to  overhaul  the  leader.  Over  the  last 
fence — which  grey  and  chestnut  jumped  side  by  side — Jack 
felt  quite  easy  in  his  mind,  and  sitting  still,  whilst  Chaffaway 
flourished  somewhat  wildly  with  hand  and  heel,  he  just  held 
his  mare  comfortably  to  within  twenty  yards  of  the  post,  then 
let  her  out  to  win  by  half  a  length,  amidst  a  hoarse  roar  of 
cheers  for  the  success  of  the  most  popular  woman  in  the 
county  of  Haughtyshire.  It  was  a  ver}^  easy  ride,  in  reality, 
but  people  crowded  round  Jack  with  as  many  congratulations 
as  if  he  had  won  a  desperate  race  by  a  short  head. 

After  Jack  had  weighed  in,  the  mare  was  led  away,  and  the 
serious  business  of  luncheon  commenced.  Free  of  the  horrible 
incubus  of  fear  which  the  thought  of  riding  in  the  "  heavies  " 
had  saddled  him  with,  the  Colonel  was  quite  in  his  element. 
He  seized  the  best  place  for  himself  at  the  table,  and 
proceeded  to  put  away  large  consignments  of  cold  fowl, 
ham,  tongue,  pie,  &c,,  together  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
champagne.  Then  Mrs.  Brompton,  radiantly  dressed  for  the 
occasion,  came  into  the  tent,  and  was  at  once  beckoned  to  the 
Colonel's  side.  He  was  determined  to  show  "'  that  'Arkness 
girl"    that   her   rejection   had    in   no    way   affected   him;    he 
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meant  to  pay  the  widow  marked  attention  in  order  to  try 
whether  he  could  not  arouse  Ursula's  jealousy.  The  widow 
was  charmed. 

"  I  must  congratulate  you  on  a  most  successful  meeting, 
Colonel,"  she  said,  smiling  and  showing  her  white  teeth.  "I 
do  so  hope  the  day  will  keep  fine.  There  were  a  few  drops  of 
rain  just  as  I  entered  the  tent,  though." 

"  It  must  'ave  been  the  sky  weepin'  because  you  were  jest 
goin'  to  'ide  yourself  beneath  the  canvas,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Brompton  !  "  he  replied  gallantly.  "  Now,  you  must  try  some 
of  this  champagne — beautiful  stuff  it  is."  Then,  holding 
one  hand  in  front  of  his  mouth,  he  whispered — "  Don't  give 
this  to  the  Hoy  Polloy,  yer  know !  Cheap  stuff's  good 
enough  for  them.  We  keep  the  Ayala  and  the  Bollinger  up 
this  end  of  the  table." 

"Do  you  think  you'll  win  on  King  Cole  to-day?"  she  said, 
accepting  a  glass  of  champagne. 

The  Colonel  paused  in  the  act  of  conveying  his  glass  to  his 
lips — then  he  drank  off  its  contents  before  replying — 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  shall." 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad." 

The  Colonel  drank  another  glass  of  champagne  in  silence. 
Just  then  a  groom  came  up,  and  touching  his  hat  said — 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir.     Mr.  iVlister  told  me  to  ask  you  if " 

But  the  Colonel  hastily  interrupted  him — 

"  Tell  Mr.  Alister  I  want  to  borrow  his  whip  for  this  next 
race,  as  he  won't  be  riding  in  it." 

The  die  was  cast  !  The  Ayala  had  done  it.  As  that 
delightful  fluid  went  down,  so,  in  proportion,  did  the  height 
of  the  dreaded  wattle-fence.  Yes,  the  fiat  had  gone  forth — 
King  Cole  was  a  runner,  owner  up. 

Although  the  decision  robbed  Alister  of  an  almost  certain 
winning  mount,  he  was  genuinely  glad.  It  was  much  more 
sporting  that  the  M.S.H.  should  steer  his  own  horse  than 
put  up  a  man  to  ride  whose  experience  in  the  saddle  exceeded 
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that  of  many  a  professional  jockey.  And,  if  the  trutli  must 
be  told,  Jack  was  rather  looking  forward  to  the  fun  of  seeing 
the  Colonel  perform. 

"■  Open  a  fresh  bottle,"  said  the  warrior,  an  unnatural 
solemnity  overspreading  his  features  as  he  spoke. 

He  accounted  for  a  full  half  of  that  fresh  bottle,  and  then, 
with  something  of  the  air  of  an  early  Christian  martyr  about 
to  be  led  out  to  torture  and  the  stake,  said  to  Jack,  who  had 
just  made  his  wa}'  through  the  crowd  to  the  M.S.H.'s  end  of 
the  table — 

"  I  am  ready." 

Like  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter  he  resigned  himself  into 
Jack's  hands,  and  was  by  him  conducted  to  the  weighing- 
chair.  The  Colonel's  usually  rubicund  face  was  ashy  pale, 
his  lip  trembled,  his  hand  shook.  The  levity  going  on  around 
him  was  uncongenial  to  his  feelings.  He  had  never  felt  so 
solemn  in  his  life  before.  As  he  got  out  of  the  weighing- 
chair  he  put  his  hand  impressively  on  Jack's  arm  and  said — 

"  'Ow  I  wish  you  were  goin'  to  ride  in  this  race,  too.  You 
could  'elp  me  a  bit  at  the  fences,  then." 

"  Oh  well,  if  that's  all,  I  can  soon  get  a  mount.  Old 
Gopsall  asked  me  to  ride  for  him,  only  ten  minutes  ago.  It's 
Mountaineer,  that  hard-pulling  bay  horse  of  his.  Shall  I " 

"Yes  !  "  interrupted  the  Colonel  eagerly.  "Yes.  Eun  after 
him  and  say  you'll  ride.     It'd  give  me  confidence." 

So  Jack,  having  given  directions  about  the  saddling  of  the 
big  black  horse,  hurried  off  in  search  of  Gopsall.  Luckily,  he 
chanced  upon  him  almost  at  once. 

"  1  find  I'm  not  to  ride  King  Cole,  Gopsall,"  he  said ;  "  so 
I  can  steer  your  horse,  if  you  haven't  got  any  one  else." 

The  offer  was  gladly  closed  with,  and  Jack  returned  to 
reassure  his  employer. 

"I  am  thankful,"  was  all  he  said,  in  sepulchral  tones,  and 
then  he  turned  to  climb  into  the  saddle  on  King  Cole. 

Jack  soon  mounted  and  joined  him,  and  the  pair  rode  down 
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to  the  post  together.  As  they  reached  it,  the  long  threatening 
rain  began  to  fall. 

Commander  Clump,  having  called  over  the  names  from  his 
card,  got  the  competitors  together,  and  at  once  dropped  his 
flag.  The  big  black  horse  almost  unshipped  his  trembling 
rider  as  he  jumped  away  in  front. 

Jack  contrived,  by  the  exercise  of  all  his  strength,  to  haul 
back  the  hard-mouthed  brute  he  was  riding,  as  he  tried  to 
rush  past  King  Cole,  and  say  to  his  employer — 

"Keep  your  hands  down,  Colonel,  and  sit  quiet  on  him — 
wait  till  we're  over  this  first  fence ;  follow  me  over  it — and 
after  that,  let  him  go  along." 

Mountaineer,  one  of  the  hottest-headed  hunters  that  ever  a 
man  got  on,  was  fighting  like  a  demon  for  his  liberty,  and  as 
they  approached  the  first  obstacle,  Jack  let  him  go  to  the  front : 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  hardly  do  otherwise,  and  it  took 
him  all  his  time  to  hold  the  horse  at  all.  Over  it  he  went, 
with  a  bound  and  a  swish,  and  King  Cole  followed  so  closely 
that  had  Mountaineer  even  dwelt,  on  landing,  the  Colonel  must 
have  been  on  top  of  him.  Jack  then  made  running  over  the 
next  four  fences,  the  Colonel  "  riding  in  his  pocket  "  all  the 
way,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  following  close  up.  Going  down 
the  hill,  one  horse  galloped  straight  into  the  brook  and  turned, 
tail-over-head,  on  his  rider,  and  at  the  fence  beyond,  two 
horses  refused.  The  black  was  going  steadily  and  easily,  his 
great  speed  enabling  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  whilst 
hardly  out  of  a  fast  canter  himself.  Lug  and  bore,  and  tug 
and  pull,  went  the  bold  Mountaineer — even  Jack's  strength 
was  beginning  to  fail  him  against  those  iron  jaws ;  the 
rain  made  his  hands  slip,  and  chancing  the  next  fence  the 
horse  came  down.  Over  went  the  Colonel,  and  but  for  the 
cleverness  of  his  horse  he  must  have  landed  full  upon 
Alister's  prostrate  body.  As  it  was.  King  Cole's  ofi'  forefoot 
cut  half  of  Jack's  sleeve  away  as  he  lay  stretched  out  on  the 
ground.     The  fall  looked  a  bad  one,  but   he  had  only  been 
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temporarily  rendered  Iidvh  de  coiiiha/,  and  in  two  minutes  was 
able  to  rise  to  his  feet  again,  very  little  the  worse  for  the  mishap. 

And  then  the  M.S.H.,  to  his  great  embarrassment,  found 
himself  leading,  and  by  many  lengths.  The  l)lack  horse, 
however,  was  carrying  him  so  well  and  comfortably,  that, 
remembering  Jack's  last  words  of  advice,  he  thought  it  safest, 
as  well  as  best,  to  go  on,  and  not  having  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  pace,  at  once  began  to  hurry.  liound  the  flag  he  went,  a 
good  fifty  lengths  in  front  of  Short,  Dashwood,  Chaffaway,  and 
two  more,  who  were  all  lying  pretty  close  together,  and  relying 
on  the  Colonel  "coming  back  "  to  them.  But  the  farther  they 
went,  the  farther  ahead  forged  the  big  black.  The  horse  was 
of  better  class  than  the  rest,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  carrying  about  nine  pounds  overweight  (for  his  rider  had 
been  unable  to  get  down  any  nearer  than  that  to  the  required 
fourteen  stone),  and  that  the  Colonel  was  "up,"  he  always 
looked  like  smothering  the  rest,  bar  accident,  and  now  that 
they  had  turned  for  home,  he  came  away  without  the  semblance 
of  an  elTort.     Hope  ran  high  in  the  martial  breast. 

"If  I  can  only  get  over  that  beastly  wattled-fence!"  the 
M.S.H.  kept  saying  to  himself.  "  Ah,  I  think  I  can  jest 
catch  sight  of  it,  now,"  and  he  stood  up  in  his  stirrups 
and  craned  his  neck  to  look.  "Yes,  that's  it,  and  blest  if 
old  Clump  ain't  standin'  there  to  watch  us  jump  it !  Would 
give  fifty  pounds  to  be  safely  the  other  side — would  give 
a  hundred  pounds  to  be  over  it — "ang  it,  Fd  pa}'  a  thousand 
down — cash  or  shares — no,  a  thousand  cash,  to  be — 'old  up, 
'orse !  "  he  cried,  as  the  black,  hurrying  too  much  at  a  small 
fence,  made  a  slight  peck  on  landing.  "  Don't  like  that.  Wish 
the  Honourable  was  ridin' — wonder  if  he's  killed  ?  He  looked 
rather  still.  'Owever,  I've  no  time  to  think  o'  that.  Oh,  by 
Jove,  if  the  big  'un  ain't  the  next  fence  ! " — and  he  began  to 
nervously  finger  the  reins,  getting  them  (|uiekly  into  an  almost 
inextricable  tangle,  and  interfering  in  a  most  imprudent  manner, 
with  his   horse's  mouth.     Hitherto  he  had   sat  quite  still — 
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barring  the  times  he  had  been  shifted  at  the  fences — but, 
like  many  another  better  man  before  him,  found  it  hard  to 
let  well  alone.  Muddled  and  messed  about  by  his  rider's 
funking,  the  good  black  horse  went  at  the  wattle,  half  expecting 
to  be  pulled  up,  and  just  within  a  yard  of  the  obstacle,  he 
whipped  round  and  refused,  the  Colonel  going  clean  over  his 
head,  and  landing  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

Commander  Clump  caught  the  horse's  bridle  immediately — 
sailor-like,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  in  a  moment  what  to  do. 
He  clambered,  with  a  snort,  on  to  King  Cole,  and  regardless 
of  the  Colonel,  who  lay  quite  still  on  the  ground  where  he  fell, 
the  old  seaman  took  the  horse  well  by  the  head,  and  giving 
him  a  fair  run,  sent  him  at  the  fence  in  earnest.  King  Cole 
jumped  it  quite  easily  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
but,  unluckily  for  the  gallant  officer,  he  landed  with  such  a 
jerk  that  one  stirrup-leather  came  out  of  the  spring-bar  and 
let  him  down,  with  a  crash,  on  to  the  ground  again. 

In  a  moment,  the  Colonel,  displaying  an  agility  which  his 
friends  would  hardly  have  credited  him  with,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  picked  up  the  leather  and  iron,  and  was  rapidly  fixing  it 
again  almost  before  Commander  Clump — who  still  had  hold 
of  the  reins — realized  what  was  happening. 

"  My  dear  Captain  Clump,  I  can't  tell  yer  'ow  much  obliged 
to  yer  I  am  !  If  you'll  just  give  me  a  leg  up,  I  shall  win  this 
race  yet !  " 

"  "Wh}',  I  thought  you  were  hurt!"  exclaimed  the  Com- 
mander, eyeing  him  in  a  very  suspicious  manner. 

"Ah,  and  so  did  I,  so  did  I,"  answered  Colonel  Botcherby 
hastily ;  "  but  you  see  I'm  a  doosed  'ard  man,  and  don't  mind 
falls,  you  see— will  you  give  me  a  leg  up?  Thankye,  thankye 
— 'old  still,  'orse — ah,  that's  it — now  I'm  on — much  obliged — 
ah,  'ere  comes  two  of  'em,  l)ut  they  won't  catch  me  now,  I'll 
bet  a  new  'at.  Come  hup,  'orse  !  "  and  away  he  went  again,  all 
elbows  and  legs,  and  flourishing  his  whip  gleefully  in  the  air. 

As  the  reader  will  have  doubtless  guessed,  the  Colonel's 
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(juielv  recovery  from  the  effects  of  his  fall  was  produced  solely 
by  the  joy  of  seemg  his  horse  on  the  homeward  side  of  the 
dreaded  wattle.  Had  not  the  "skipper"  lost  his  seat,  how- 
ever, Colonel  Botcherby  would  not  have  moved  from  his 
recumbent  position,  and  would  have  certainly  posed  as  one 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  fray  and  "had  fallen  by  the 
wayside."  But  here  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime!  He  had 
got  over  all  the  small  fences,  and  was  now  fairly  on  the  way 
to  the  winning  post,  without  having  ridden  over  the  worst 
obstacle  of  the  lot ! 

Already  the  cheers  from  the  hill  were  making  music  in  his 
ears,  and  his  nearest  opponent  was  a  good  twenty  lengths 
behind  him.  Over  the  next  two  easy  fences  came  the  black, 
and  as  he  landed  in  the  winning  field  the  Colonel's  feelings 
became  too  much  for  him. 

" 'Ooray,  'ooray,  'ooray !  "  he  shouted.  "The  Colonel's 
won !  The  Colonel's  won  !  "  and  he  waved  his  hat  wildly 
round  and  round  his  head,  in  token  of  triumph,  as  he  cantered 
past  the  post  a  gallant  victor. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

LORD    SYSONBY    DOES    A    GRACEFUL    ACT. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  Colonel  was  very  hard  to 
hold  after  the  good  black  horse's  victory.  He  assumed  the 
airs  and  attitude  of  an  old  rider  between  the  flags,  and  that 
night  at  dinner,  under  the  influence  of  the  generous  fluid, 
even  began  giving  Jack  "tips"  for  his  future  guidance  when 
steeplechase  riding.  Alister  was  immensely  amused,  and  pre- 
tended to  receive  the  advice  in  the  spirit  of  one  desirous  of 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  a  better  man. 

Boatswain  was  to  run  on  the  morrow  in  a  three  mile  steeple- 
chase at  Stourston,  a  meeting  situate  some  forty  miles  from 
the  i^bbey.  It  was  worth  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
— the  honnc  hoiiclie  of  the  gathering.  Boatswain's  penalties 
had  brought  up  his  weight  to  thirteen  stone  three,  but  Jack 
thought  he  would  give  the  weight  away  without  much  trouble. 

"Are  you  coming  over  to  Stourston  to-morrow.  Colonel?" 
he  asked  in  the  billiard-room,  as  the  financier,  having  played 
himself  straight  into  a  pocket  without  touching  either  of  the 
other  balls,  was  marking  up  three  to  himself  instead  of  putting 
them  down  to  his  opponent. 

"  I  think  not,  I  think  not.  Shall  'ave  to  go  iip  to  London. 
Shall  be  operatin'  on  the  Exchange  to-morrer,  I  think. 
Favourable  chance  to  sell  a  parcel  of  El  Dorados  and  Arang- 
a-Tangs.  Public  seem  to  be  biting  at  almost  any  mines  now. 
Prefer  good  four-and-a-'arf  free'old  mortgages  myself.  Ha, 
ha !  It  ain't  often,  Honourable,  that  in  one  man  you  see  the 
successful  financier  and  the  successful  steeplechase  rider,  is  it?  " 
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And  the  Colonel  stuck  out  his  chest  in  a  way  mtended  to 
be  imposing. 

Jack  made  a  cannon,  and  then  said — 

"  We  shall  have  you  riding  Boatswain  yet,  and  winning  a 
big  steeplechase  on  him." 

"  Don't  know,  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replied  the  warrior, 
meditatively  stroking  his  chin.  "  P'r'aps  I  might  take  to  a 
reg'lar  course  of  steeplechasin' ;  p'r'aps  I  mightn't.  To-day's 
race  made  me  see  that  I  should  be  a  pretty  good  'and 
at  it !  " 

The  Stourston  steeplechase  was  set  for  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon — the  third  race  on  the  card.  Alister  found  Boat- 
swain in  a  very  gay  mood,  going  down  to  the  post  with  his 
seven  opponents — the  big  bay's  coat  shone  with  the  bloom  of 
health — and  every  now  and  then  a  playful  hoist  of  his  heels 
indicated  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  enjoy  the  fun  which 
he  well  knew  lay  before  him.  Jack  patted  his  bright,  hard, 
muscular  neck,  and  told  him  he  was  "  an  old  villain,"  and 
the  horse  replied  (with  his  heels)  that  he  highly  appreciated 
the  compliment. 

"Going  to  win  to-day,  sir?"  asked  a  professional  jockey 
riding  at  his  side. 

"  I  think  so." 

"What's  he  got?" 

"Thirteen  three." 

"  That's  rather  a  stopper,  though,  isn't  it?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it'll  stop  him.  He's  so  big  and  powerful  that 
a  few  pounds  extra  seems  to  make  no  dijfference." 

When  the  flag  fell.  Jack  pulled  his  horse  back  nearly  last. 
With  his  big  weight  he  had  no  wish  to  figure  in  the  front 
rank  till  well  in  the  line  for  home. 

The  story  of  the  race  was  a  simple  one — two  horses  made 
alternate  running  until  the  distance  post  was  reached.  Here 
l^oatswain,  quite  at  his  ease,  drew  level  with  the  leader,  and 
quitting  him  without  an  effort,  led  over  the  last  fence  by  a 
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good  three  lengths  and  won  in  a  canter.  A  dozen  yards  past 
the  post,  Jack  felt  him  falter,  and  pulled  him  up  as  quickly 
as  he  could.     The  horse  was  dead  lame  on  the  off  fore-leg. 

His  rider  quickly  slipped  the  saddle  oft'  him,  and  went  to 
weigh  in.  Directly  the  "all  right"  was  pronounced,  Jack 
hurried  oft'  to  the  horse  and  made  a  careful  examination  of 
him.  He  was  very  lame — but  it  was  not  bad  enough  to  be 
described  as  a  break-down. 

"  Get  him  home  as  soon  as  you  can,  Tom,"  he  said  to  his 
trusty  henchman,  "  and  on  your  way  from  the  station  tell 
the  Yet.  to  go  up  and  examine  him  at  the  Abbey  at  once.  Of 
course  you  won't  get  on  his  back ;  lead  him  every  yard  of  the 
way,  and — what's  this?"  he  suddenly  broke  oft",  as  a  post- 
oflice  messenger  ran  up  and  put  a  telegram  into  his  hand. 
He  broke  open  the  yellow  envelope,  and  then  saw  that  the 
message  had  been  re-telegraphed  from  the  Abbey  to  him  on 
the  course.     "Wait  a  minute,  Tom."     And  then  he  read — 

"  Come  at  once,  brother  very  ill. 

Clarges  Street." 

"  Must  be  something  very  serious,  or  I  should  never  have  been 
sent  for.  Tom,  say  that  I'm  obliged  to  go  to  London  at  once, 
and  shall  not  be  back  at  the  Abbey  till  to-morrow.  I'll  wire 
the  Colonel  from  town." 

And  with  a  final  pat  on  Boatswain's  neck  he  watched  him 
limp  away,  and  without  the  further  loss  of  a  moment,  he 
hurried  into  the  dressing-room,  changed,  and  drove  rapidly 
away  to  the  station.  A  train  left  for  London  within  twenty 
minutes,  and  in  two  hours  from  the  time  he  had  received 
the  telegram.  Jack  Alister  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  his 
brother's  house  in  Clarges  Street. 

The  old  butler — who  had  been  in  service  under  Jack's 
father — opened  the  door  with  a  solemn  face. 

"Yes,   sir,    m'    lord's   very  ill;    very  bad   indeed,   to-daj". 
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Much  worse,  the  doctor  says.  Sir  Paget  Clayton  was  here  to 
see  hmi,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Carter,  this  afternoon.  I 
don't  know  what  he  thought,  but  the  boy  was  sent  off  with 
that  telegram  for  you,  sir,  directly." 

"  Go  up  and  say  I'm  here,  Sims,  and  ask  if  he'd  like  to 
see  me." 

Two  minutes  later,  Jack  softly  entered  his  brother's 
bedroom. 

"Well,  Jack." 

"  Well,  Charles." 

The  sick  man  tried  to  repress  the  groan  which  rose  to  his 
lips,  and  then  he  said — 

"  I  sent  for  you  because  it's  all  up  with  me.  Of  course  the 
doctors — you  can  go  away  for  a  few  minutes,  please  " — to  the 
uniformed  nurse — "  I  want  to  speak  to  my  brother  privately." 
The  nurse  glided  softly  out  of  the  room.  "  Of  course  the 
doctors  talk  a  lot  of  rot  about  being  '  patient,'  and  that 
they've  known  far  worse  cases  than  mine  to  recover.  But  I 
know  better.  When  a  man  is  about  to  set  out  on  his  last 
journey,  his  sight  gets  clearer,  somehow,  and  he  sees — well, 
especially  he  sees  what  he's  done  wrong.  Jack,  I  haven't 
quite  '  played  the  game '  with  you.  I've  been  a  selfish 
brute,  and  you  must — you  must — wish  me  dead." 

"  Thank  God,  I  never  have  wished  it,  and  certainly  I  don't 
wish  it  now  !  "  said  Jack,  in  all  sincerity. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  be  a  d d  funny  fellow  !  "  said  the 

peer,  with  a  sarcastic  laugh. 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  his  brother,  simply.  "  Why  should 
I  wish  you  dead  ?  You  would  say  '  For  my  money.'  But  I 
don't  set  such  extraordinary  store  by  money,  in  the  first  place ; 
and,  in  tiie  second,  as  we  have  been  young  men  together — 
very  much  of  the  same  age — the  idea  of  coming  into  your 
money  has  never  been  in  my  mind.  Besides,  I  alwa^'s  thought 
that  you'd  marry,  and  then " 

"  Not  quite  such  a  fool  as  that !  "  exclaimed  the  dying  man, 
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cynically.  "No,  Jack,  I've  done  a  great  many  silly  things 
in  m}^  time,  but  I  never  contemplated  The  Great  Fraud, 
Marriage  !  " 

A  silence  ensued  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Lord  Sysonby, 
slightly  raising  himself  on  his  pillows,  said — 

"  I've  hardly  anything  to  leave,  so  I've  made  but  a  very 
short  will.  Everything  goes  wdth  the  title,  and  that,  of 
course,  goes  to  3'ou.  Take  my  advice.  Jack.  If  ever  you  are 
beguiled  into  the — at  first  flowery,  but  afterwards  deadly — 
paths  of  matrimony,  take  your  stock-in-trade — your  title — 
to  a  good  market.  Don't  barter  it  for  anything  less  than 
a  very  well  gilded  pill.  Every  woman  is  a  pill — after  the 
glamour  of  love  and  marriage  has  disappeared,  a  bitter  one. 
And  for  a  title  there  are  always  plenty  of  bids."  Then, 
suddenly  breaking  off  from  his  moralising,  he  exclaimed — 
"I  suppose  you  know  what  I'm  dying  from?  One  of  those 
things  which  go  to  make  up  the  grim  humour  of  this  uncertain 
life  of  ours.  I  stepped  on  to  a  piece  of  orange-peel — orange- 
peel  !  Good  heavens  !  the  thought  of  it  sends  me  frantic  with 
rage  ! — fell,  and  sustained  some  cursed  internal  injury.  And 
these  fools  of  doctors,  they  don't  know  what  it  is,  this  injury  ! 
I've  been  seen  by  seven  of  them,  and  four  flatly  contradict 
what  the  other  three  have  said  !  No,  they  don't  know,  only 
they  won't  confess  that  they  don't  know — that's  all ;  and  I'm 
dying  in  consequence  of  their  incapacity  ! "  Then  he  added, 
in  a  savage  growl,  "  I'd  like  to  have  the  whole  crew  of  them 
strung  up  on  one  gibbet  before  me  now  !  " 

Jack  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked — 

"Have  you  tried  Sir  Samuel  Halkett?" 

"No,  I  haven't,  and  don't  intend  to  try  Sir  Anybody  else  !  " 
snapped  the  sufferer.  "  Sir  One  Fool  is  very  much  like  Sir 
Other  Fool !  Bah  !  don't  talk  to  me  of  doctors — they  make 
me  sick.  Every  few  hours  I  have  attacks  of  fearful,  demoniac 
pain  ;  they  don't  even  alleviate  that,  except  with  their  infernal 
morphia — which  is  worse   than  letting  me  alone  altogether. 
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Well,  I'm  p;lad  you've  come  for  a  last  hand-shake.  I  want  to 
sleep  now ;  no,  don't  wait.  I  hear  you've  got  a  situation  to 
black  some  City  snob's  boots  ;  at  least,  you'll  be  able  to  give 
that  up  when  I'm  dead." 

The  peer  stretched  out  a  thin  white  hand. 

"  You'll  shake  hands.  Jack — affectionately,  I  mean  ?  "  and 
there  was  just  a  touch  of  wistfulness  about  the  hard,  self- 
engrossed  man  which  went  to  Jack's  heart.  "After  all," 
he  thought,  "  this  poor  fellow  lying  here  is  my  nearest 
blood  relation,  and  I  bear  him  no  grudge  for  w'hat  he 
has  done — or  left  undone — as  regards  me."  And  at  that 
solemn  moment,  as  hand  clasped  hand,  all  thought  of  how 
the  dying  man  had  refused  to  help  his  younger  brother,  even 
when  a  meal  was  a  matter  of  consideration,  was  entirely 
obliterated  from  the  latter's  mind  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  remembrance  of  his  own  unpardonable  selfishness  formed 
the  bitterest  of  many  bitter  memories  to  the  sufferer  now" 
lying  within  the  shadow  of  death. 

"  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out !  "  muttered  the  peer. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  return  to  his  general  cynical  humour — 
for  he  had  humour,  even  though  it  w^as  of  rather  a  saturnine 
order — he  said — 

"  My  sin  has  not  found  me  out ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
found  me  in,  unluckily — ha,  ha  !  Oh,  Lord,  that  pain  !  "  and 
a  groan  escaped  him.  The  pain  brought  on  by  his  grim 
laugh  had  been  too  sharp  for  him  to  choke  it  back.  Jack 
pressed  his  brother's  hand,  and  murmured — 

"  Poor  old  chap  !     I'm  so  sorry." 

The  dying  man  looked  at  him,  closely  scrutinising  his  face  ; 
saw  the  sincerity  of  the  j^ity  there,  and  then  dropped  gently 
back  on  his  pillows  and  covered  his  face  with  both  hands. 

"  Don't,  for  God's  sake,  say  anything  more  like — like  that, 
Jack.  I  don't  want  to  play  the  woman,  just  at  the  last. 
Good-bye  ! "  and  the  two  clasped  hands  again.  "  Now  go  down 
and  send  that  idiot  of  a  nurse  here  !  " 
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Jack  nodded  in  silence,  and  havinp;  summoned  the  nurse, 
went  silently  downstairs. 

"  Sims,  I  shall  stay  here  the  night.  I'm  just  going  out  to 
send  off  a  telegram,  and  shall  he  hack  in  ten  minutes." 

As  Sims  opened  the  front  door  for  him,  the  doctor  stepped 
out  of  his  hrougham.  Jack  spoke  to  him,  telling  him  who  he 
was,  and  then  asked  whether  there  was  any  hope  of  saving 
his  brother's  life. 

The  doctor  at  once  replied — 

"  Oh,  none  whatever,  Mr.  Alister.  There  never  has  been 
the  least  chance  from  the  beginning ;  the  nature  of  his 
injuries  quite  precluded  that.  As  a  matter  of  form,  I  called 
in  a  second  opinion  to-day,  but  Sir  Paget  Clayton  quite  agreed 
with  the  view  taken  by  the  rest  of  us — Lord  Sysonby  has  been 
seen  by  al)Out  half  a  dozen  of  our  best  men — that  no  one 
could  survive  the  injuries  he  has  received,  for  long.  But  he 
may  not  die  yet  awhile.  What  we  have  to  do  our  best  to  guard 
against  is  sudden  heart-failure  during  one  of  the  violent 
attacks  of  pain." 

Jack  went  on  to  the  telegraph  office,  despatched  a  message  to 
Colonel  Botcherby,  and  then  returned  as  quickly  as  he  could 
to  the  house. 

But  in  that  brief  period,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  doctor, 
another  terrible  convulsion  of  pain  had  seized  upon  the  sick 
man,  and  literally  shaken  the  life  out  of  his  racked  and 
tortured  body.  Jack  looked  at  his  brother's  face  for  the 
last  time  on  earth,  and  said — 

"Poor  fellow!  he  didn't  know  how  badly  I  wanted  a 
sovereign  when — when  he  refused  to  help  me.  Yes,  that  was 
it,"  he  went  on,  gathering  a  certain  ray  of  comfort  from  the 
process  of  deceiving  himself ;  "  he — he  didn't  know." 
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CHAPTEE   XXXy. 


THE    COLONEL    HAS    A    SHOCK. 


Boatswain  had  not  long  arrived  at  his  stable — vei\y  lame — - 
when  tlie  veterinary  surgeon,  who  had  been  hastily  summoned, 
drove  up.  He  examined  the  horse,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  trouble  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flexor 
tendons,  and  was  of  a  serious  nature.  Mr.  Sadd  was  a  fairly 
able  man  in  his  profession,  l)ut  of  rather  a  lugubrious  turn 
of  mind.  He  could  not  help  it :  Nature  had  made  him  a 
pessimist,  and  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  Mr.  Sadd  was  forced 
to  obey  Nature's  behests.  So,  after  making  a  most  pains- 
taking examination  of  the  "  dicky  "  leg,  he  drew  a  long  face, 
and  rose  from  his  stooping  posture — a  process  which  Boatswain 
himself  materially  expedited  by  taking  a  playful  snap  at  him 
from  behind  with  his  big  white  teeth.  Straightening  himself 
wdth  a  sudden  jerk,  he  asked  to  see  Mr.  Alister  at  once. 
He  was  informed  that  that  gentleman  had  been  hurriedly 
summoned  to  London,  and  therefore  the  veterinary  surgeon 
requested  to  be  taken  to  Colonel  Botcherby. 

"  Some  one  here  ought  to  know  at  once,"  he  argued  to 
himself.  "  Terrible  thing  this ;  a  horse  that  they  tell  me 
cost  two  or  three  thousand  pounds !  Dear  me,  dear  me ! 
how  can  men  be  mad  enough  to  give  such  sums  for  horses? 
Any  of  'em  might  die  in  a  moment,  and  then  where's  your 
money  gone  to ?  Dear,  dear!  what  a  loss  if  he  should  have 
broken  down  altogether  !  " 

So,  being  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  great  M.S.H., 
Mr.  Sadd  began,  in  gentl}-  modulated  tones — 
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"I  have  examined  your  splendid  horse,  Colonel  Botcherhy, 
and  am  of  opinion  that " 

"  Oh,  blow  the  'orse  !  See  my  trainer,  the  Honourable 
Alister,  about  it.  I  can't  be  bothered  witli  these  tilings. 
Where's " 

"That's  just  it.  Colonel,"  broke  in  the  vet.  eagerly. 
"Mr.  Alister's  gone  to  town,  and  so  I  was  compelled  to 
trouble  3'ou." 

"Gone  to  town?  What's  'e  gone  to  town  for?"  said 
the  Colonel,  looking  very  black.  "  Why  didn't  'e  ask 
ni}'  permission  before  goin'  to  town,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  " 

"  Your  man  who  brought  the  horse  back  from  Stourston 
had  a  message  about " 

"Message?  I've  'ad  no  message,  except  the  wire  from  the 
course  tellin'  me  the  'orse  'ad  won.  Where's  Tom  ?  "  and  he 
rang  the  bell  violently. 

Upon  Tom  appearing,  deeply  apologetic,  he  said  that 
Mr.  Alister  had  given  him  a  message  for  the  Colonel,  saying 
he  was  suddenly  sent  for  to  town  and  that  he  would  telegraph 
the  Colonel  from  there. 

The  M.S.H.  relapsed  into  sullen  silence  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  growled  out — 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  to  me  first  thing,  hey  ?  " 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  was  so  full  of  the  'orse,  sir " 

"  What !  'ad  you  been  eatin'  'im,  then  ?  "  cried  the  warrior, 
and  the  vet.,  as  in  duty  l)0und,  laughed  consumedly  at  this 
refined  sparklet  of  humour. 

"You  can  go,  Tom,"  said  the  Colonel  in  lordly  tones. 
And  turning  to  the  vet.  he  went  on — 

"  Well,  what's  up,  hey  ?  " 

With  a  professional  cough,  Mr.  Sadd  began — 

"  I  have  examined  the  bay  horse,  Boatswain " 

"  I  know  that,  and  I  know  'is  name,  too,  so  you  can  get  on 
to  what's  the  matter  with  'im,"  snapped  the  Colonel. 
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Mr.  Sadd  felt  ratlier  disconcerted,  but  resumed — 

"  And  I  find  that  tlie  tissues  which  immediately  surround 
and  encase,  as  it  were,  the  flexor  tendons " 

"  Oh,  'an<j;  all  that  !  Is  'e  lame?  If  so,  whei-e '? — ^and  'o\v 
long'll  it  be  before  'e  can  run  agen  '?  That's  what  I  want  to 
know  !  "  interrupted  the  irascible  owner. 

"  He's  very  lame  in  the  off  fore  leg,  and  I  should  say  he'd 
never  run  again — or  at  least,  not  for  another  year." 

"  Wha-a-a-a-t !  "  screamed  the  Colonel.  "  My  money — my 
two  thousand  gone  !  'Oo's  to  pay  me  back  my  money,  I 
should  like  to  know?  And  why  the  doose  ain't  my  feller  'ere, 
my  Honourable,  to  see  after  'is  own  business?  'E'U  be 
wantin'  me  to  do  'is  steeplechase  ridin'  next,  I  should  think ! 
S'pose  you  know  I  rode  and  won  on  my  own  'orse  the  other 
day,  Sadd,  hey?  Well,  do  what's  necessary  for  the  'orse,  and 
if  3"0U  don't  cure  'im,  'anged  if  you  shall  'ave  any  more  work 
from  my  racin'  establishment !  "  and  the  Colonel  bounced 
himself  out  of  the  room  in  a  very  l^ad  humour  with  Jack  in 
particular,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  general. 

Mr.  Sadd  departed,  heaving  a  deep  sigh.  The  responsi- 
bility of  that  two  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  horseflesh  was 
too  much  for  his  pessimistic  temperament.  Atlas,  with  the 
weight  of  the  world  on  liis  shoulders,  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  lightly  burdened. 

Although  Ursula  Harkness  was  by  no  means  of  a  nervous 
disposition,  she  had,  on  this  particular  day,  felt  rather  uneasy 
about  Tack.  The  real  ti-uth  was  that  Lady  Mar}'  Morthoe, 
who  had  been  calling  that  afternoon,  and  taken  tea  with  the 
Harknesses,  had  accidentally  mentioned  the  subject  of  Stour- 
ston  Steeplechases,  and  said  that  there  was  a  very  "  trappy  " 
and  dangerous  drop-fence  in  the  course,  at  which  three  or  four 
serious  accidents  had  already  taken  place.  This  naturally 
set  the  girl  thinking  of  her  lover,  who  was  riding  in  the  great 
race  of  the  meeting,  and  made  her  anxious  to  know  if  all  was 
well  with  him.      Then,  quite  accidentally,  she  learnt  through 
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her  maid  that  the  Colonel's  horse  had  returned  "  bleedmg 
dreadful,  Miss,"  as  she  put  it,  with  servants'-hall  exaggeration 
- — the  horse  had  merely  received  a  deep  thorn  scratch  on  the 
stifle — and  that  ]\[r.  Alister  had  not  returned  with  him 
according  to  his  invariable  custom.  So  Ursula  ran  down  to 
her  little  l)ureau,  and  wrote  a  hasty  note — only  a  few  lines — 
asking  Jack  to  send  word  or  write  directly  he  got  back  to 
the  Abbey,  just  to  assure  her  of  his  safety. 

The  groom  who  was  despatched  with  it,  having  ascertained 
that  ]\Ir.  Alister  had  not  yet  returned,  left  the  note,  and  rode 
home  again.  The  missive  was  condescendingly  taken  in  by 
the  gorgeous-hued  footman,  and  laid  on  the  hall  table.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the  Colonel  was  passing,  saw  the 
envelope,  and  picked  it  up. 

He  read  the  name,  and  closely  scrutinised  the  handwriting. 

"  'Oo  brought  this?  "  he  asked  the  footman. 

"  A  groom  from  Mr.  'Arkness's,  sir  !  " 

The  Colonel  frowned . 

"  Now,  what  does  Miss  Hursula  want  writin'  to  my  trainer, 
my  Honourable,  for,  I  wonder'?  I  'ope  'e  is  not  betrayin' 
stable  secrets !  "  Colonel  Botcherby  had  been  undergoing  a 
severe  course  of  Hawley  Smart  cum  Nat  Gould,  and  thought 
it  rather  the  thing  to  put  on  a  mysterious,  not  to  say  melo- 
dramatic, air  in  regard  to  his  horses,  though  what  stable 
secrets  there  were  to  tell  would  have  puzzled  even  himself 
to  explain. 

But  the  Colonel  was  as  curious  as  a  woman,  and  desperately 
anxious  to  find  out  what  could  be  the  subject  of  correspondence 
between  Jack  and  Ursula.  He  turned  the  letter  over  again 
and  again  ;  felt  it,  to  see  if  it  were  by  any  chance  insecurely 
fastened  ;  then  put  it  down.    Turning  to  the  footman,  he  said — 

"  Go  and  fetch  me  a  whisky  and  soda,  Collins.  Take  it 
into  the  libery  !  "  And  as  soon  as  the  man  had  left  the  hall, 
Colonel  Botcherby  slipped  the  letter  into  his  pocket. 

The  whisky  and  soda  was  duly  brought  in,  and  directly  the 
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Colonel  found  himself  sole  occupant  of  the  room  agam,  he 
took  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  in  his  hand. 
Should  he,  or  should  he  not '?  The  Colonel  was  not  scrupu- 
lous— but  he  was  afraid.  There  was  just  the  oft"  chance  of 
Jack  arriving  and  discovering  that  his  letter  had  been 
tampered  with,  and  then — well,  the  gallant  warrior  did  not 
feel  as  if  he  would  relish  the  prospect  of  a  meeting  with  his 
former  secretary  under  the  circumstances.  He  drank  off  the 
whisky,  walked  upstairs  to  his  bedroom,  rang  for  a  jug  of  hot 
water,  and  after  it  had  been  brought,  locked  the  door  securely. 

"  Now  I  can  be  quite  sure  of  not  bein'  disturbed !  "  he 
muttered  to  himself. 

Then  he  laid  the  gummed  side  of  the  letter  on  the  top  of 
the  hot- water  jug,  and  two  minutes  later  the  envelope  was 
open,  and  he  was  greedily  devouring  the  contents  of  the 
missive. 

It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"Dearest  Jack" — the  Colonel  stared.  "'Dearest  Jack!' 
Well,  I'm  'anged  !  Now,  I'd  never  'ave  allowed  setch  a  liberty 
with  myself.  She'd  never  'ave  called  me  '  Dearest  Tommy,' 
I'll  go  bail  "  (and  probably  he  was  not  far  wrong  there). 
"  '  Dearest  Jack,'  "  he  continued,  "  '  Don't  think  me  silly  and 
nervous,  but  somehow  or  other  I  am  feeling  a  little  anxious 
about  you  to-day,  and  so  I  want  you  to  send  me  a  line,  just  to 
say  that  you  are  safe,  as  soon  as  you  get  back.  If  you  have 
returned  when  this  is  brought  to  the  Abbe}',  send  word 
by  the  bearer,  and  don't  ti'ouble  to  write,  as  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  tired.  I  don't  think  I  shall  allow  you  to  ride  in 
any  more  steeplechases,  dearest,  when  we  are  married  ! ' 

"  When  we  are  married  !  "  gasped  the  Colonel.  "  Married .'  " 
he  repeated,  in  an  almost  dismay cnl  tone,  aimlessly  turning 
the  letter  over  and  over  in  his  hand.  Then  he  slowly  replaced 
it  in  its  envelope,  and  di'opped  into  an  easy  chair  b}'  the  fire 
to  think  over  the  situation. 

"  So  this  was  the  reason  she  wouldn't  marry  me.     Well,  of 
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course,  I  knew  veiy  well  it  must  be  something  pretty  strong  to 
make  her  refuse  setch  a  chance  as  Thomas  James  Botcherby 
and  'is  money !  And  what  about  this  yarn  that  the  widder 
spun  of  Vere  de  Yere — and  that  the  girl  would  never  leave  'er 
father '?  And  what  the  doose  is  that  story  about  Vere  de  Vere, 
I  wonder?  Must  get  'old  of  a — Shakespeare,  is  it? — and  see. 
But  even  if  she  'ad  promised  to  marry  the  Honourable,  I 
wonder  that  she  didn't  back  out  of  it,  when  /  gave  'er  the 
chance  of  myself.  The  Honourable  indeed  !  A  man  I  could 
buy  up  over  and  over  agen !  Buy  up  !  "  he  repeated,  in 
accents  of  intense  scorn.  "  Why,  what  is  'e  but  a  pauper 
haristocrat?  And  'aven't  I  made  'im?  'Aven't  I  rescued 
'im  from  poverty,  and  placed  'im  in  hatiiuence  ?  Didn't  I  give 
'im  three  'underd  a  year  and  the  run  of  'is  teeth  in  this  old 
ancient  Habbey  ?  And  'aving  warmed  the  viper  in  my  bosom, 
as  'e  not  now  turned  and  stung  'is  benefactor  ?  For  'as  'e  not 
stood  in  the  way  of  Hursula  'Arkness  becomin'  Mrs.  Thomas 
James  Botcherby?  What  base  ingratitood  !  I'll  stand  it  no 
longer  !  D'reckly  'e  comes  back  I'll  denounce  'is  treachery  !  " 
(further  quotation,  this,  from  the  melodramatic  racing  books) 
"  and  be  rid  of  'im  for  ever  !  "  and  then,  suddenly  remem- 
bering how  extremely  inconvenient  such  a  course  would  be  to 
himself,  he  added,  "  or — or  redooce  'is  salary  by  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  at  all  events  !  " 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  telegram  arrived  from  Jack, 
brief!}'  expressing  his  regret  that,  as  he  had  been  hurriedly 
summoned  to  town  on  account  of  his  brother's  illness,  he 
would  be  unable  to  return  to  the  Abbey  until  the  following- 
day.  The  Colonel  received  and  read  it  in  sulky  silence,  and 
"nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  went  early  to  bed, 
thoroughly  determined  on  having  it  out  with  his  former 
secretary  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Jack  arrived  at  the 
Abbey,  and  the  Colonel  at  once  proceeded  to  open  fire.  The 
lugubrious  veterinary  surgeon  had  that  day  reported  Boatswain 
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as  being  "much  worse,"  and  this  had  tended  to  put  the 
financier  into  an  even  more  evil  temper  than  before.  Three 
stiil"  whiskies  and  sodas  since  hnicheon  had  afforded  him  a 
certain  amount  of  Dutch  courage,  and  armed  willi  tliat,  he 
advanced  boldl^y  to  the  attack. 

Fohling  his  arms,  and  scowhng  in  the  style  of  the  "  heavy 
villain"  he  had  just  been  reading  so  mucli  about,  he  began — 

"  Look  'ere,  my  young  friend,  me  and  you  must  'ave  an 
understanding.  I  don't  choose  to  send  you  in  charge  of  the 
most  valuable  race'orse  in  my  stable  to  a  meetin',  and  for  the 
'orse  to  return  dead  lame  and  ruined  for  life — ruined  for  life, 
I  say  !  "  roared  the  Colonel,  fiery  red  in  the  face,  "while  you 
go  gallivantin'  off  to  town.     D'ye  hear  me  ?  " 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  do  that,"  replied  Jack  in  freezing 
tones. 

The  Colonel  didn't  quite  like  the  look  in  his  eye,  Init,  "  When 
the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out,"  and  the  fiery  spirit,  not  of  his 
ancestors,  but  of  his  wine  merchant's,  was  still  too  strong  in 
his  veins  to  enable  him  to  act  with  any  prudence,  and  he 
spluttered  on — 

"You've  ruined  ni}'  'orse,  broke  'im  down,  in  fact,  and  in 
your  absence  I've  been  told  'ow  you've  been  deceivin'  me 
lately.    I  'ear  you're  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  'Arkness !  " 

Jack  started.  Who  on  earth  could  have  even  known  of  such 
a  thing  ?  He  had  never  mentioned  the  fact  to  a  soul,  and  to 
the  best  of  his  belief,  Ursula  had  been  equally  silent. 

Colonel  ]3otcherby  saw  that  he  had  disconcerted  Alister,  and 
secretly  gloated  over  it.     He  went  on — 

"  Yes,  I  was  told  of  this  only  yesterday,  and  I  see  you  can't 
deny  it.  'Ow  do  you  suppose  you're  goin'  to  keep  a  wife,  hey? 
a  pauper " 

"lieally,  Colonel  Jiotcherby,"  broke  in  Jack,  "that,  forgive 
me  for  saying,  is  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  you.  It  is 
entirely  a  private  affair,  and  one  in  which  you  are  not  con- 
cerned.    1  must  therefore  decline  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
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you.  The  reason  I  went  to  London  so  suddenly  yesterday, 
was  on  account  of  my  brother's  ilhiess  :  I  telegraphed  to  you 
as  soon  as  I  could,  and  I  have  returned,  as  you  see,  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  have  already  seen  the  horse,  and  I  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Sadd  as  to  the  extent  of  his  injury,  and  I 
think " 

"  Oh,  'ang  what  you  think  !  "  rudely  interrupted  the  great 
man.  "  'Oo's  to  give  me  back  my  money,  I  should  like  to 
know?  'Oo's  to  repay  me  my  outlay?  'Oo's  to  lose  that 
two  thousand  ?  " 

"  You  forget.  Sir,  that  the  horse  has  already  won  you  nearly 
a  thousand  back  in  stakes." 

"Well,  then,  still  I'm  a  loser  of  a  thousand  over  'im,  ain't 
I?  'Oo's  to  pay  me  that,  hey?  A  thousand  may  be  a  mere 
trifle  to  secretaries  '00  can  marry  on  nothin',  but  I  can't 
afford  to  chuck  a  thousa]id  pounds  into  the  gutter !  " 

•Jack  said  nothing,  but  felt  as  if  he  would  very  much  like  to 
deposit  the  Colonel  there. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  Sadd  that  the  lameness  is  serious " 

"  What  do  I  care  whether  you  agree,  or  don't  agree  ?  /  know 
better,  and  I  say,  'oo's  to  pay  me  that  thousand  pounds  back, 
hey?"  And  he  strode  up  and  down  the  room  like  an  irate 
turkey-cock. 

"  I  will,"  answered  .Jack  calml3^ 

The  millionaire  stopped  short  in  his  wild-beast-like  walk. 

"  You  ? — 3'ou  will  ?     What  do  yer  mean  ?  " 

Jack  took  up  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  and  a  pen. 

"I'll  buy  the  horse  as  he  is,  sound  or  unsound,  and  I'll 
give  you  my  I.O.U.  for  a  thousand  now."  He  wrote  a  few 
words  on  the  paper,  appended  his  signature,  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  Colonel. 

The  latter  flung  it  aside  without  looking  at  it. 

"You  must  take  me  for  a  hass  if  you  think  I'd  give  up  the 
'orse  against  the  signature  of  Mr.  John  Alister !  "  he  said 
contemptuousl}'. 
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Jack  rose  from  his  seat  and  faced  hiin  squarely. 

"Colonel  ]3()tclicrby,"  he  said,  "you  once  told  mc  that  I 
ought  to  '  put  all  my  ^oods  in  the  shop- window.'  If  you 
look  at  that  signature  you  may  perhaps  think  that  I  have, 
for  once,  followed  your  advice." 

Not  yet  understanding  what  he  meant,  the  Colonel  picked 
up  the  paper  again,  and  his  head  swam  as  he  read,  at  the  foot 
of  it,  the  one  word— 

"  S3^sonby." 

Jack  -walked  quietly  out  of  the  room,  whilst  the  Colonel 
sank  into  the  nearest  chair. 

"  Jest  my  luck !  to  go  and  quarrel  with  a  man  the  minute 
'e  becomes  a  Peer  o'  the  Eellum,  'anged  if  it  ain't  !  "  he  mut- 
tered to  himself.  "  Oh,  what  a  fool  you  are,  Thomas  James 
Botcherb}^  after  all !  Why  couldn't  you  'ave  remembered 
that  'is  brother  was  the  only  one  between  'im  and  the  'Ouse  o' 
Lords  ?  And  when  you  'eard  that  Scissors — no,  Sysonby,  I 
mean — was  ill,  and  that  the  Honourable  was  sent  for  in  a 
'urry,  why  didn't  you  'ave  the  common  sense  to  guess  what 
was  likely  to  'appen  ?  And  in  addition  to  all  that,  'e's  such 
a  clever  chap  with  race-'orses,  that  I'll  be  bound,  after  all, 
'e's  right,  and  that  dismal  bass,  Sadd,  is  wrong,  about 
Boatswain.  Believe  the  Honourable's  got  the  best  o'  the 
deal  with  me,  after  all,  although,  a  minute  ago,  I  thought 
I  'ad  'im  on  toast !  Oh,  Thomas  James,  Thomas  James ! 
clever  as  you  think  yourself,  you  ain't  all  silk,  'anged  if 
you  are !  " 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

' '  WHOO-HOOP  !  ' ' 

After  -sYriting  a  hasty  note  to  Ursula,  Jack  returned  to 
town  upon  the  same  afternoon  which  had  witnessed  his 
unpleasant  interview  with  the  Colonel.  Six  days  later,  the 
funeral  of  his  brother  took  place,  and  the  small  party  of 
mourners  afterwards  returned  to  Clarges  Street  to  hear  the 
will  read.  The  family  lawyer,  Mr.  Josiah  Clawson,  having 
seated  himself  at  the  dining-table  and  polished  up  his  glasses, 
flattened  out  the  document  before  him  and  said — 

"  I  propose,  with  your  permission,  gentlemen,  to  read  merely 
that  part  of  the  will  which  will  have  an  interest  for  you,, 
omitting  all  the  more  formal  portions. 

"  '  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament '  — hum — ha — um — 
yes — ah,  here  we  are — '  I  have  extremely  little  to  leave,  and, 
practically,  no  one  to  leave  it  to.  The  money  which  stands  to 
my  account  in  the  London  and  Stutbury  Bank — about  eight 
hundred  pounds — I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  only  brother 
John,  who  is  a  good  fellow  and  who  has  not  been  overburdened 
with  luck  during  his  life.  I  have  not  behaved  very  kindly  to 
him  myself,  and  whatever  amends  I  can  make  now,  I  will. 
All  the  stocks  and  shares  I  own,  together  with  my  horses, 
carriages,  and  personal  kick-shaws  ' — ("  most  unprofessionally 
worded  will,  this ;  must  have  been  drawn  up  by  his  lordship 
himself ;  certainly  I  was  never  consulted  upon  the  matter," 
said  Mr.  Clawson,  removing  his  spectacles,  to  gaze  benignly 
upon  the  company) — "'I  also  give  to  my  brother.  All  the 
family  jewels,  pictures,  plate,  etc.,  go  to  him  with  the  title,  aa 
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ulso  the  estates,  which  omjitt  to  produce  ten,  and  r/o  produce  six 
thousand  a  year,  thanks,  probably,  to  tlie  macliiruitions  of  the 
rascally  lawyers.' 

("Curious  man,  his  lordship — had  some  very  original 
fancies  !  "  interpolated  Mr.  Clawson,  with  a  slight  cough.) 

'■'Had  I  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  leave,  I  would 
have  founded  a  great  charity  with  it.' 

("  x\h,  you  see,  in  spite  of  his  eccentricities,  my  lord  evidently 
had  beneficent  ideas,"  from  the  lawyer.) 

"  '  Tliat  charity  would  have  been  a  really  useful  and  far- 
reaching  one,  and  I  am  hoping  that  some  rich  man  may 
ultimately  adopt  the  idea,  and  make  his  name  for  ever  blessed 
by  his  countrymen.  It  is,  that  the  money  should  be  devoted 
to  founding  an  Institute  for  the  Catching,  Keeping,  and  (where 
possible)  Killing,  of  all  Lawyers  and  people  who  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  other  men.  They  have  kept  me  so  much  "  out  in 
the  cold"  in  living,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  them 
"  into  the  warm  "  when  dead  :  and  assuming,  as  I  do,  that  I 
shall  go  straight  to  the  devil,  allow  me  to  assure  my  legal 
friends  that  no  exertion  shall  be  lacking  on  my  part  to  induce 
the  Head  of  Affairs  in  that  sultry  region  to  prepare  a  specially 
selected  site,  with  the  most  southerly  aspect,  for  them.' 

"  Very  singular  man,  his  lordship — very  singular  man 
indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Clawson  with  reddened  cheeks,  and 
then  he  quickly  read  to  the  conclusion  of  this  highly  original 
document,  took  off  his  spectacles,  and  hurriedly  rose  from 
the  table. 

It  was  imperatively  necessary  that  Jack,  as  executor  of  his 
brother's  will,  should  remain  in  town  for  a  few  daj^s  after  the 
furun-al  ;  then  lie  hastened  down  to  the  Harkness's,  to  tell  the 
Squire  of  his  love,  and  receive  that  good  old  man's  heartiest 
congratulations.  Two  minutes  afterwards,  Ursula  was  clasped 
in  her  lover's  arms. 

"  And  now,  darling  Jack,  I've  a  confession  to  make  to  you. 
Thai   night  vou  did  not  come  back  from  Stourston  Steeple- 
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chases  I  was  so  miserable,  thinking  something  must  have 
happened,  that  I  felt  I  couldn't  bear  my  secret  an}^  longer 
alone,  and — and  I  went  to  the  dear  old  father  and  told  him 
everj'thing.  Jack,  you  don't  mind,  you  w^ouldn't  have  minded, 
his  knowing,  would  you,  even  if — if — if  you  had  still  been " 

"Penniless  Jack  Alister?  No,  darling,  I  wouldn't  have 
minded,"  said  he,  bending  down  to  kiss  the  beautiful  head. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  her  clear,  frank  eyes. 

"And,  Jack,  he — father — said  that  if  I  loved  you,  that  was 
all  he  asked.  He  told  me  that  we  should  not  go  on  in  a 
hopeless  engagement  year  after  year,  but  that  we  could  marry 
and  live  here  with  him.  Oh,  isn't  he  good.  Jack"?  He  thinks 
only  of  my  happiness,  never  of  his  own." 

And  at  that  moment  the  Squire  entered  the  room.  Jack 
walked  across  to  him,  and  said — 

"  Ursula  has  told  me  of  what  you  meant  to  do  when  I  was 
a  penniless  man,  Squire.     Thank  you  !  " 

The  words  were  commonplace  ;  but  as  the  two  men  clasped 
hands  each  understood  the  other. 

Next  day  Jack  walked  over  to  see  his  new  purchase.  Boat- 
swain. Ursula  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Abbej^  gates, 
and  then  went  on  to  pay  a  call,  arranging  to  meet  him  again 
in  an  hour's  time. 

The  horse  was  distinctly  less  lame,  and  the  heat  in  the  leg 
had  considerably  diminished  under  the  beneficent  influence  of 
cold  water  bandaging, 

"  Get  a  bridle  and  lead  him  out,  Tom,"  said  Jack. 

Boatswain,  decidedly  "  uppish  "  in  his  general  conduct,  on 
account  of  the  long  rest  he  had  had,  was  walked  up  and  down 
a  couple  of  times,  indulging  in  a  playful  hoist  of  his  heels 
every  minute  or  so  by  way  of  amusing  himself. 

"  He  walks  sound,  anyhow.  To-morrow  morning  you  had 
better  lead  him  over  to  Squire  Harkness's.  I've  bought  him, 
Tom,  and  should  like,  if  possible,  to  arrange  for  you  to  come 
and  look  after  him." 
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"  Wish  3-011  could,  sir — m'loixl,  I  mean  ;  afraid  I  shouldn't 
be  able  to  stop  a  very  great  while  here  with  the  Colonel !  " 
which  was  quite  a  long  speech  for  taciturn  old  Tom  to  deliver 
himself  of. 

Jack  saw  the  horse  into  his  box  again,  and  then  saying, 
"  Keep  the  hose  on  that  leg  for  half  an  hour  before  you  start 
with  him  to-morrow,  Tom,"  he  acknowledged  the  old  man's 
salute  with  a  cheery  nod,  and  walked  away  to  the  gate..  There 
he  met  the  Colonel,  face  to  face.  The  latter  had  anticipated  a 
meeting  in  the  near  future,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  how  to 
act.     He  put  out  his  hand  and  said — ■ 

"  'Ope  3'OU  don't  bear  malice,  my  lord.  I  was  'asty  last 
time  we  met,  Yer  see,  bein',  as  yer  may  say,  'arf  a  military 
man,  I  (oit  choleraic,  but  me  and  j^ou  'ave  been  friends  for  a 
good  long  time  past,  and  we  mustn't  quarrel  now.  Let's 
shake  'ands  and  forget  our  differences." 

"With  all  my  heart.  Colonel.  At  all  events,  I  don't  forget 
that  I  was  in  deuced  low  water  when  we  first  met,  and  that 
you  gave  me  a  comfortable  billet.  For  that  I'm  very  grateful. 
If  I  can  help  you  at  any  time  with  the  horses " 

"  I  shall  sell  the  'orses,  o»(/  block,  as  you  can't  train  and  ride 
for  me  any  longer.  And  I  think  I'll  give  up  the  Habbey,  too, 
and  go  back  to  Bradheld  Park.  The  Habbey's  too  meedy- 
heaval  for  my  taste.  I  prefer  a  bright  wall-paper,  with  a  good 
'ealthy  pattern  on  it,  to  any  of  yer  black  oak  waistcoatings  ;  and 
the  electric  light  to  gentlemen  in  tin  trousers  with  saucepans  on 
their  'eads.  No,  I've  'ad  my  spell  at  the  Habbey,  and  if  I  can, 
I'll  let  it,  and  jest  take  a  small  place  about  'ere  to  'ave  a  bit  of 
'untin'  when  I  want  it.  Now  if  Squire  'Arkness  would  come 
back,  I'd  take  'is  present  small  'ouse.  Would  he,  do  yer  think?" 

"  Yes.  Or  if  he  won't,  I  will  !  "  said  Jack  with  decision. 
"  I'll  bring  him  here  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  we'll  talk  the 
matter  over  together,  if  you  like." 

"  So  do.  I  sliall  be  at  'ome  all  the  day.  Good-night,  Lord 
Sysonby  ;  vevy  glad  we're  friends  again." 
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"Good  night,  Colonel.  To-morrow,  then,  about  three 
o'clock." 

Walking  home,  Jack  told  Ursula  of  all  that  had  transpired 
between  himself  and  the  Colonel.  The  girl  was  overjoyed  at 
the  prospect  of  returning  to  the  roof  beneath  which  she  had 
been  born,  and  whether  the  Abbey  was  to  be  taken  by  her 
father  or  her  future  husband,  made  no  practical  difference,  as 
she  and  Jack  were  equally  determined  that  the  Squire  should 
live  with  them  when  they  were  married,  wherever  they  settled. 

The  Colonel  felt  very  much  down  on  his  lucb  as  he 
walked  slowly  back  to  the  house,  after  leaving  Jack  at  the 
stables.  True,  that  he  had  just  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
friendly  relations  between  himself  and  the  new  peer — and  the 
thought  that  he  could  boast  amongst  his  city  friends  of 
the  Puggy  Pottem  order,  that  the  present  Lord  Sysonby 
had  once  been  his  private  "  Sec,"  M-as  balm  to  a  wounded 
spirit  ;  but  he  undoubtedly  felt  somewhat  lost  at  the  Abbey 
without  Jack,  and  the  delights  of  country  life  did  not  appeal 
to  him  when  he  had  to  enjoy  them  alone.  In  short,  he 
determined  that  he  would  have  his  dogcart  out,  and  drive  over 
to  call  upon  and  take  tea  with  the  widow. 

The  temporary  mistress  of  Colegrave  Hall  was  poring  over 
her  weekly  accounts,  and  wondering  how  much  longer  she 
could  delay  sending  a  cheque  to  the  butcher,  when  the  sound 
of  wheels  on  the  gravelled  path  outside,  caused  her  to  look 
through  the  long  French  window.  There  she  saw  the  Colonel's 
yellow-wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  a  beautiful  blood-like  cob,  and 
driven  by  the  Colonel  himself,  in  a  fawn  driving-coat  "fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made,"  a  large  bunch  of  Neapolitan 
violets  in  his  buttonhole,  and  his  moustache  ends  waxed 
d  merveillc.  He  was  evidently  got  up  to  kill.  Mrs.  Brompton 
hurriedty  pushed  the  accounts  and  bills  into  a  drawer,  and 
ran  upstairs  to  beautify  herself  by  a  few  artistic  touches  to  the 
complexion  and  a  slight  application  of  the  tongs. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.   Jirompton  !  "  exclaimed    the  gallant 
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warrior,  as  the  lady  entered  the  room.  "  I'm  dehghted  to  liiid 
you  m,  de — hghted,  I  do  assure  you.  I  want  cheerm'  up,  and  1 
know  there's  no  one  so  cheery  as  a  cheery  and  clever  woman  ! 
What  says  the  poet  Shakespeare,  or  some  other  feller — 

"  '  Oil,  ladies,  in  our  hours  of  ease,' 
— er — er — '  hours  of  ease  ' — er — well — oh,  I  'ave  it — 

"  '  Uncertain,  saucy,  'ard  to  please  I  ' 

— er — well,  I  seem  to  forget  the  rest  of  it,  but — oh,  never 
mind,  'ang  the  poet !  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  to  'ave  a  chat.  Of  course  you've  'eard  that  my  late  Sec. 
is  now  Lord  Sysonby,  hey  ?  And  that  'e's  goin'  to  marry 
Miss  'Arkness  ?  And  that  I'm  seriously  thinkin'  of  givin' 
up  the  Habbey  ?  Yes,  I  am  indeed.  Brought  yer  a  reg'lar 
budget  o'  news  now,  'aven't  I?  " 

The  widow  felt  rather  alarmed.  Wh}^  should  he  be  going  to 
give  up  the  Abbey  ?  Had  he  made  any  serious  financial  loss  ? 
If  so,  her  "  Quest  of  the  Golden  man  "  would  have  to  be 
conducted  in  other  directions.  "  Thomas  James  Botcher  by 
and  his  money,"  as  the  Colonel  was  wont  to  put  it,  was 
one  thing  ;  but  the  warrior  minus  the  millions,  wouldn't  suit 
Mrs.  Brompton  at  all. 

"  And  why  should  you  give  up  the  Abbey,  my  dear  Colonel 
Botcherby  ?  I  thought  you  were  so  pleased  with  us  all,  down 
here  !  "  she  simpered. 

"  Well,  yer  know,  the  reason  is,  that  I  shall  find  the  place 
a  bit  lonesome  with  only  that  little  feller  Mylde  there ;  you 
see  I  miss  my  late  Sec,  Lord  Sysonby,  yer  know.  Of  course 
now  'e's  a  lord  'e  can't  go  on  livin'  with  me.  But  'e's  terrible 
sorry  to  leave  :  told  me  'e  wouldn't  'ave  left  me  for  any  money 
— says  'e  never  enjoyed  life  'alf  so  much  as  he  did  with  me. 
In  fact,  Lord  Sysonby  and  me  were  quite  pals — I  never  was 
proud,  yer  know — alwaj^s  shook  'ands  with  'im  everj^  mornin' 
jest  as  if  'e  was  my  equal  ;  though,  as  I  needn't  sa}',  I  could, 
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even  now,  l»uy  'im  up,  over  and  over  again !  Without  'im  I 
shall  be  lonely  at  the  Habbey,  so  to-morrow  we — the  Squire, 
and  Lord  Sysonby  and  me — are  to  meet  and  settle  things.  I 
think  the  Squire  will  take  the  Habbey ;  I  shall  take  the 
Squire's  present  place,  jest  for  a  'unting  box,  and  for  the  rest 
o'  the  year  I  shall  live  in  my  own  'ouse  at  Clapham  Common. 
Ah,  that  is  a  place,  I  can  tell  yer.  Must  get  another  Honour- 
able for  a  Sec,  I  think.  Like  Honourables,  some'ow,  and  I 
'ate  to  feel  lonely." 

The  widow's  eyes  dropped  until  she  was  regarding  the  toes 
of  her  shoes  ;  they  were  small  and  very  pretty. 

"  Why  should  you  be  so  lonely.  Colonel  ?  "  she  said  in  soft, 
sympathetic  tones.  "It  seems  such  a  pity  :  life  is  so  empty 
without  some — some " 

"  Some  secretary  in  the  'ouse.  Yes,  so  I  find  it !  "  chimed 
in  the  Colonel,  obtusely. 

"  Well,  of  course,  a  secretary  is  a  useful  thing;  but  no 
secretary  could  take  the  place  of  a  companion — a  real  com- 
panion— such  as — well,  such  as- " 

"  Such  as  a  wife,  hey?  P'r'aps  not.  P'r'aps  you're  right, 
Mrs.  Brompton.     But  I've  always  been  setch  a  butterfly " 

"  Buttertub,  more  likely  !  "  thought  the  widow,  surveying 
his  rotund  figure. 

''— that  I've  never  been  able  to  fix  my  affections  on  any 

single  woman — not,  I  mean,  that  I've  ever  fixed  'em  on  any 
married  woman — oh  dear,  no  ! — what  I  mean  is  that  the 
'ole  sex  is  so  charmin'  that  I've  never  been  able  to  decide  '00 
shall  'ave  the  chance.  But  now  that  my  pal,  Lord  Sysonby 
— because,  reelly,  Sysonby  and  me  is  like  two  brothers — now 
'e's  goin'  to  marry  and  settle  down,  why  I  said  to  myself, 
'  If  Sys.  marries,  why  shouldn't  I,  hey  ? '  x\nd  so  if  I  see 
anybody  I  fancy,  why  p'r'aps  I  shall  marry." 

Now  this  w^as  anything  but  complimentary  to  his  listener, 
and  Mrs.  Brompton  saw  it.  But  the  fair  widow  was  a 
resourceful,  determined  woman — not  to  be  beaten  unless  the 
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odds  against  her  ^vere  very  great  indeed.  '"  1  must  put  the 
scre^v  on  !  "  was  all  that  she  said  to  herself ;  and  tlien  she 
proceeded  to  do  so  in  the  way  most  effectual,  not  only  with 
Colonel  Botcherby,  hut  with  the  vast  majority  of  mankind — • 
i.e.,  she  flattered. 

'*  Well,  3'ou  know,  Colonel — not  that  I  should  ever  have 
mentioned  it,  but  for  you  starting  this  conversation  on 
'  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  ' — people  about  here  have 
been  saying  that  Ursula  Harkness  had  a — er — well,  rather  a 
tender  corner  in  her  heart  for  you  !  " 

"  Ah,  you  don't  say  so  !  "  said  the  Colonel,  beaming. 

The  widow  nodded. 

"  Yes.  And  I  expect  that,  finding  she  couldn't  get  you, 
she  took  your  secretary,  little  thinking  she'd  secured  a  peer. 
But  if  she  could  have  caught  you,  I  don't  think  any  one  else 
would  have  had  a  chance  !  " 

The  Colonel  was  more  than  delighted.  After  Ursula's 
emphatic  rejection  of  him,  it  was  balm  indeed  to  hear  that 
the  general  idea — certainly  the  widow's  idea — was  that  'the 
boot  was  on  the  other  leg.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Brompton 
was  under  no  such  delusion,  and  the  '  people  '  she  had  vaguely 
referred  to  were  figments  of  her  own  ingenious  brain,  specially 
invented  for  the  occasion.  The  Colonel  was,  as  we  know,  rather 
given  to  economising  the  truth  himself,  but  the  widow ! 

"Ah  !"  he  said,  twirling  up  the  point  of  his  moustache; 
"  she's  a  charmin'  creature  !  Pity  we  fellers  can't  marry  "alf 
a  dozen  of " 

"Colonel!"  screamed  the  lady,  holding  up  her  hands  in 
mock  horror  ;  "  you  really  are  too  naughty  to  live  !  I  shall 
have  to  send  you  away — I  shall  indeed,  if  you  talk  in  that 
Don  Juan-esque  style  !  " 

"Wish  she  wouldn't  keep  talkin'  of  things  I  never  'eard 
of,"  thought  the  warrior.  "Now,  what's  she  mean  by  that, 
I  wonder  ? " 

"I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  get  you  a  wife,  Colonel 
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Botclierby  !  You're  too  wicked  a  creature  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  a  bachelor.  Now,  there's  Miss  Hammond-Hay. 
What  do  3'ou  think  of  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  'orrible  !     Why  she's  older  than  me  !  " 

"Oh,  Colonel!  how  cayi  you  say  such  a  thing!  It's  too 
naughty  of  you  !  Well,  then,  there's  Miss  Short — she's  rather 
a  nice  girl  !  " 

"What!  and  'ave  that  rude  feller  Short  for  a  brother-in- 
law  !     Not  me  !     'E's  got  no  more  manners  than  an  'og  !  " 

"You're  ver}'  hard  to  please,  I'm  sure.  What  do  you  say 
to  Mary  Gilbert  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Annie  Molesworth  "?  " 

"No." 

"  Henrietta  Jen " 

"No!  Now,  look  'ere,"  broke  in  the  Colonel,  as  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  crossed  over  to  the  sofa  on  which  the  widow 
sat,  and  took  a  place  beside  her;  "what  do  you  say  to — to 
Beatrice  Brompton,  hey?" 

The  widow  sighed  gently,  and  again  regarded  the  tips  of 
her  shoes. 

"  Y'ou  are  the  best  o'  women  ;  and  as  I  always  say, 
the  best  0'  everything's  good  enough  for  Thomas  James 
Botclierby." 

At  the  meeting,  next  day,  between  the  Squire,  Lord  Sysonby, 
and  the  Colonel,  an  agreement  was  quickly  come  to.  Besolved  : 
That  Jack  should  take  the  Abbey  for  the  remainder  of  Colonel 
Botcherby's  term ;  that  the  Squire  should  return  to  live  there 
with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law ;  and  that  the  Colonel 
should  forthwith  take  over  the  house  then  tenanted  by  the 
Harknesses.  This  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody  concerned. 

It  was  within  a  week  of  the  day  which  was  to  see  a  pink 
wedding  at  the  Mudbury  Parish  Church — that  of  Jack  Alister 
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and  Trsula  Ilarkness — that  the  saddling  bell  was  ringing  at 
Sandown  Park  for  the  Grand  International  Steeplechase. 
Boatswain,  apparently  as  sound  as  ever,  was  walking  jauntily 
round  the  paddock,  his  great  bang  tail  proudly  waving  in  the 
air.  As  Jack,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  new  geranium-red  jacket, 
with  black  hoops  and  cap,  went  to  put  the  saddle  on  his  back, 
the  old  horse  lashed  out  playfully,  and  snapped  back  at  his 
new  owner  in  fun. 

"Now,  now,  none  of  that,  old  man  !"  said  Jack,  pulling 
the  surcingle  tight.  Then  Tom  gave  him  a  leg  up,  and  he 
rode  slowly  down  the  avenue  of  trees  on  to  the  course. 

Ursula  and  her  father  were  on  the  Stand,  the  girl  rather 
anxious,  if  the  truth  were  known,  for  her  lover's  safety,  and 
secretly  hoping  that  when  they  ^Yere  married  he  would  give 
up  steeplechasing  and  all  its  works.  Beside  them  stood 
General  Sir  Frederick  Eedcote,  K.C.M.G.,  glasses  in  hand, 
ready  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  race.  The  General 
had  a  horse  called  Progress  running,  whose  chance  he 
rather  fancied. 

"  I  don't  want  to  dash  your  hopes  of  Boatswain's  success, 
my  dear  Ursula,"  he  said;  "but  I  doubt  if  he  will  give  the 
weight  to  a  horse  so  well  tried  as  mine  was,  only  last  week. 
He  carries  ten  stone  eight,  whilst  Boatswain  has  twelve  stone 
twelve  pounds  in  the  saddle." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  beat  you.  General!"  laughed  Miss  Harkness, 
and  then  the  laugh  suddenly  ceased,  as  her  father  added 
innocently — 

"  Yes,  bar  accident,  you  know  !  " 

The  General  shook  his  head  and  smiled,  as  he  pat  his 
glasses  to  his  eyes. 

"  They're  off ! "  he  said.  "  Milford  leads,  Gertrude's  second, 
Progress  next.  I  don't  see  Boatswain — oh  yes,  there  he  is, 
lying  about  fourth.  My  jockey  is  a  very  decent  young  fel — 
hullo,  there's  something  down  already.  Wonder  which  it  is  ? 
Neither  of  ours,   anyway.     Gertrude's  leading  now,  Carmine 
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next — my  horse  is  third  still,  and  Milford  fourth.  Boatswain's 
dropping  back  going  down  the  hill.  I  suppose  that's  the  dicky 
fore  leg  that  Sysonby's  afraid  of.  What  a  wonderfully  quick 
Jumper  he  is  !  He's  making  up  his  ground  very  fast  now. 
Yes,  he's  with  them  again  in  a  dozen  strides !  He — there's 
Herald  down  at  that  confounded  open  ditch  !     Why  on  earth 
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don't  the  National  Hunt — ha,  Carmine's  refused  !  My  horse 
is  leading  now :  here  they  come  up  the  hill  again — Boatswain 
second,  Milford  third,  Sunbeam  and  Lord  Percy  next.  Ah,  you 
see,  Boatswam's  been  pulled  back  again  as  they  go  down  the 
hill — Sysonby  evidently  doesn't  trust  that  fore  leg  very  far. 
My  horse  has  dropped  back  second,  and  Milford's  making  the 
running.      Now    Boatswain's    creeping    up  to  them   again — 
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must  have  a  wonderful  turn  of  speed,  that  horse.  Progress 
is  working  his  way  to  the  front :  he's  leading  now — comes 
up  tlie  hill  like  a  lion.  ]  reallv  think  he'll  win  ;  he's  going 
mag — by  Jingo,  he's  down!  Da^ — conf— well,  well,  'pon  my 
word,  it's  too  aggravating  !  ]\[ost  inf — h'm — well,  it  can't 
be  helped — fortune  of  war.  Here  they  come — Boatswain 
leads — Boatswain'll  do  it,  by  Jove!  He's  coming  away  from 
them  at  every  stride — now  he's  over  the  last  fence.  He'll 
win  by — hullo,  what's  the  matter '?  Something  gone  wrong, 
or  else  the  horse  is  pumped  out !  Milford  and  Sunbeam 
are  over  all  right — Sunbeam's  catching  him!  She'll  win! 
"What  a  race !  Sunbeam's  won — No,  I  don't  think  she  quite 
got  up — anyhow,  it's  an  awfully  near  thing.  Now  for  the 
numbers.  Eight — ten — three — oh,  you're  all  right — it's 
Boatswain.  Couldn't  have  been  more  than  a  head  or  a  neck 
betw^een  them — the  mare  was  catching  him  hand  over  fist  at 
the  finish.    I'll  just  go  to  the  paddock  and  see  what  happened." 

"Broke  down,"  was  Jack's  laconic  reply  to  Sir  Frederick's 
eager  questions,  as  he  took  his  saddle  off  the  sweating, 
steaming  horse,  and  paused  for  a  moment  on  his  progress 
to  the  weighing-room.  "  Broke  down  landing  over  the 
last  fence,  poor  old  chap  !  I  should  doubt  if  he'll  ever  run 
again." 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  know  what  happened  to  mine?  " 

"No.  I  didn't  even  know  he  was  down,"  and  then  Jack 
went  in  to  weigh. 

His  prognostication  was  a  true  one.  (iallant  old  ]3oatswain 
had  run  his  last  race,  winding  up  his  career  in  a  blaze  of 
triumph,  for  he  had  literally  won  on  three  legs,  and  from  that 
time  forth,  he  exchanged  the  labours  of  the  racecourse  for  the 
Joys  of  the  i)addock.  ^fany  a  good  offer  was  subsequently 
made  for  him,  but  Jack  used  to  say  that  he  would  as  soon 
have  sold  a  blood  relation  ! 

The  one  dash  of  bitterness  in  Ursula  Harkness's  cup  of 
joy,  was  the  thoughl  of  the  risk  run  by  Jack  in  steeplechase 
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riding  ;  and  that  evening,  as  the  girl — a  fresh  beauty  added 
to  her  face  bj^  the  new  found  happiness  reflected  there— 
softly  played  an  old-time  ballad,  she  looked  up  at  her  lover 
and  said — 

"  Jack,  dear,  now  that  old  Boatswain  has  run  his  last  race, 

don't  you  think  that — that — ^you  might  give  up '?"     And 

her  liquid  violet  eyes,  fringed  with  their  long  dark  lashes, 
spoke  the  rest  of  the  sentence  for  her. 

He  passed  his  arm  round  the  slender  waist,  and  stooping 
down,  kissed  her  wealth  of  coiled  hair. 

"  You  shall  decide,  my  darling  and  my  queen  !  " 


THK    END. 
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price  14s. 


***  ^or  a  selection  of  NOTICES  FROM  THE  PRESS,  and  a  Specimen 
of  the  Full-page  Pictures,  see  overleaf. 
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a  Selection  of  iprees  naotices. 

Morniiuj  Post. — ''Glad  to  welcome  a  really  wholesome,  amusing,  and  ye 
sportsmanlike  story.  .  .  .  Hunting  and  love  making  .  .  .  are  happily  combined 
by  the  author  of  '  The  Haughtyshire  Hunt.'  The  race  for  the  Duke  of 
Havightyshire's  Cup  affords  another  opportunity  for  Mr.  Fox  Russell  to  show 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  horses  and  horsemanship.  Mr.  Richardson  deserves 
praise  for  his  accurate  drawing  and  excellent  choice  of  subjects." 

AtliencBum. — "Sketched  in  a  lively  style  amid  a  series  of  incidents  which 
would  compel  the  most  weary  to  smile.  The  illustrations  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Richardson  are  as  humorous  as  the  letterpress.  Horse,  fox  and  hound  are 
beautifully  depicted.  Our  favourites  of  all  the  plates  are  the  scene  at 
Aldridge's  and  the  delightful  grouping  of  the  court  in  the  breach  of  promise 
case,  with  Tottie  Turnover  under  cross-examination." 

Scotsman. — "  INIr.  Fox  Russell  has  written  a  delightful  book.  It  is  a  tale 
sparkling  with  wit  ...  a  whole  host  of  aristocratic  personages  whom  Mr. 
Russell  depicts  with  strength  and  finish  ;  the  book  will  be  read  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  The  wit  is  brilliant  and  every  page  is  full  of  it.  The  large  and 
handsome  octavo  is  illustrated  with  sixteen  full-page  pictures  of  fine  quality 
on  plate  paper,  and  twenty-four  illustrations  in  the  text — all  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Richardson.     The  pictures  are  clever  and  pretty." 

Sporting  Notes. — "  '  The  Haughtyshire  Hunt '  is  a  capital  novel  of  the 
'  Handley  Cross '  type,  which  will  be  considered  not  unworthy  to  take  rank 
with  that  celebrated  series.  The  illustrations  by  Tslv.  Richardson  are  numerous 
and  well  reproduced ;  indeed  the  whole  book  will  be  as  pleasurable  to  possess 
as  it  is  to  read." 

Referee. — "  The  book  is  most  diverting." 

Bailifs  Magazine.- — "  Mr.  Fox  Russell  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
comparative  freshness  of  his  works.  There  is  no  lack  of  illustrations,  full-page 
and  otherwise." 

Manchester  Courier. — "  The  character  sketches  are  clever;  the  incidents, 
especially  a  fine  run  and  a  race,  are  exciting,  and  the  love  story  is  cleverly 
interwoven  .  .  .  admirably  illustrated." 

Liverpool  Courier. — '-A  very  amusing  sporting  novel.  .  .  .  Sixteen 
excellent  full-page  pictures  besides  twenty-four  cuts  by  R.  J.  Richardson,  who 
capitally  realises  -the  humour  of  the  situations.  It  is  a  book  thoroughly  in 
sporting  spirit." 

The  Morning. — "  A  first-rate  story." 


BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.  Ld.,  8,  9,  10,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 
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